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Making Semi-Steel Projectiles 


Method of Molding, Including Core Mak- 
ing, and of Machining as Practiced by 
the American Radiator Co. at Buffalo 


HE method of molding, including core work, and _ tricts as the fuel and transportation conditions of the 
T of machining semi-steel projectiles, was dis- zone impose. One of the companies which have been 
ed in some detail at a meeting of the war’ casting the semi-steel shells is the American Radiato 
resources committee of the War Industries Board of Co., and incidentally this company was able to obtain 







region No. 5, held at the Chamber of Commerce Build- knowledge at first hand of the best procedure from 
ing, Pittsburgh, Sept. 11. It will be recalled that the similar work which its French and Italian plants have 


Ordnance Department program now calls for a tre- been turning out. Representatives of the company at ' 
mendous output of the cast shells. A number of foun-_ tended the Pittsburgh meeting, which was a gathering 






iries have been engaged in the experimental work pre- of foundry interests likely to be mobilized for the work, 
liminary to establishing approved practices and con- and told how they had met the American requirements 
tracts are now to be let generally to gray iron and A committee of five men, representing machine 
nalleable foundries within such restriction as to dis- shops and foundries of the district, was appointed as 
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F 1 2, 3 and 4 Cover the Making of the Sand Core for Molding the Shell. Fig. 5 shows the flask. for holding 
four shell molds and Fig. 6 the pouring basin for the four shell moid 
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follows: George L. Brown, Marshall Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, chairman; William C. Rice, Pittsburgh Iron 
& Steel Foundries Co., Midland, Pa.; Charles J. Mesta, 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh; W. H. Hamilton, Rose- 
dale Foundry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh; J. A. Katz- 
enmeyer, Standard Engineering Co., Ellwood City. 
Robert Garland, chairman of the war resources 
committee of region No. 5, presided. By way of intro- 
duction Lieut. C. A. Carpenter, production division, 
Pittsburgh ordnance district, said it would be desirable 
for the smaller shops to select the fixture work and to 
separate the foundry end and the machine shop end. 
It would then be possible for one shop to cast shells, 
another shop to cast the necessary fixtures, a third shop 
to machine the shell, and possibly a fourth shop to 
handle the machining of the fixtures. Dr. George W. 
Sargent, chairman metallurgical board, Ordnance De- 
partment, Washington, and Capt. H. W. Huxley, engi- 
neering division, Ordnance Department, Washington, 
discussed the design and specifications of the shells. 
The first American Radiator Co. speaker was F. E., 


Hall, metallurgist and chemist. The main points he 
made were: For shell work “the semi-steel needs to 
be very fluid—smoking hot—and must not be in the 
least dull, because it must liberate its gases, and on 


account of the lower carbon it has a greater tendency 








to become sluggish. It must be handled rapidly and 
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must have a very high initial temperature In order 
to get this it is necessary to handle the cupola mort 
carefully A little higher percentage of coke must be 
run, and the details of the cupola practice must be 
followed very closely. We have not found it necessary 
to change our cupola design in any way, for the reason 
that we require hot metal anyway in our regul work 


We use the low tuyere type of cupola. We run int 
large mixing ladle from the cupola, the strean 
continuously from the cupola 
and then the iron taken to 
ladle holding about a ton and a 
iron holds its temperature 
large quantities. 

“In charging the cupola it is of the utmost impor 
tance that the chargés.be placed level and uniform 
throughout the whole heat; we charge the steel directly 
upon the coke and follow with pig iron and re-melt 
scrap. You probably have seen in various journals dis- 
cussion as to the relative merits of the size of the 
charges, some maintaining that the smaller the charge 
the hotter it will be. We have found in practice that 
the larger the charge, within reasonable limits, the 
hotter will be the iron, in proportion to the coke used. 
But in this case we have run our charges as small as 
was consistent with keeping a definite layer of coke 
between the charges, because we believe the steel mixes 
better with the iron in that case. When large charges 
are used the quantity of steel and pig iron being 
greater, there is more tendency for it not to mix. So 
that we are running at the present time rather small 
charges. We are using a cupola lined to 66 in. and 
are using a 2000-lb. iron charge, and through July we 
ran a coke ratio of 1 to 6.4. But we must keep the 
iron hot. 

“We find it advisable to flux the cupola continu- 
ously, and we use a large quantity of flux; to 2000 Ib. 
of iron we add 250 Ib. of limestone, and we have found 
this to work out well. 

“Now, in regard to the composition of the metal. 
Those of you who have access to the publications of 
the American Foundrymen’s Association will recall an 
article written by a Frenchman—E. Ronceray—in this 
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last year’s Proceedings, on semi-steel she a 
ticle approximates closely what we have fo ona 
have been making experiments in this count 
ence made is to publication of Transactions 
Foundrymen’s Association, Vol. XXVI., ; 
122.) The object of using steel is to red 
carbon. Ordinary cast iron will stand an 
of 13 or 14 in. under United States test. 
cations require 18 in., and ordinary cast 
stand it. The total carbon must be reduced 
like to run the carbon down to 3 per cent, 
enable us to use a little higher silicon; b ¥ 
iron in the Buffalo district we have not bee; 
get much below 3.20 total carbon. When our carbon 
increase abnormally, we add more steel, and this has 
a tendency to render the iron more sluggish, and thers 
is a limit to the amount of steel you can use. We have 
found that 25 to 30 per cent works out well, and with 
this percentage we get a total carbon of approximate! 
3.20 to 3.30, and with this we run the silicon from 1) 
to 1.20. Our aim is to maintain the total of the gj 
and total carbon at or slightly below 4.40. That 
an important point, because if the total carbon 
creases, the silicon must be reduced, or your iro; 
weaken. On the other hand, if the total carbon ¢ 
creases your silicon must be increased or your ir 
will become too hard, and will chill.” 

In regard to the sulphur, he agreed that 
not exceed 0.12 per cent, although so far as the strengt} 
of the iron is concerned, an excess above this would 
not hurt it. “But the tendency of high sulphur iron 
is,” he continued, “to cause blow holes. A 
phorus, we are just now in the midst of exper 
to determine how high we can run it and 
the impact test. On Monday last we ran a heat which 
came out 0.22 approximately, and the impact test 
this showed 24 in. That was the limit of our machin: 
and the bar did not break at that point. So it 
from that as if we may be able to use a phosphor 
of between 0.30 and 0.40, which, I think, our Buffa 
irons will maintain, with 25 per cent steel and poss 
35 per cent re-melt. Manganese, we like to carry be 
tween 0.75 and 0.85 and control by the use of fern 
manganese. Our French people state that it is prefer 
able to use spiegel rather than ferromanganese, 
cause of the liability of the latter’s not mixing pro 
erly on account of the high percentage of manga: 
contained. We have not found this trouble, but 
use a low percentage ferrosilicon—about 10 to 12 per 
cent—te control silicon content. We find a great 
loss in silicon and manganese in this material tha) 
gray iron, for the reason that the steel has a gré 
tendency to oxidize than pig iron has, and in this 
dization the silicon is carried out, and also the 
ganese, to a greater extent. 

“We take our drillings for analysis from the impac' 
test bars. We run our mixture as carefully as poss 
and we attempt to have it without variation throughout 
and we analyze a mixture of drillings from differen’ 
parts of the heat to represent the entire plant, except 
few cases, at the start, we did take samples from eat! 
ladle, but we did not find enough variation to war! 
our continuing that practice. 

“The Italian and French plants used Bessemer pt 
so we used Bessemer pig. But the Government te!» 
us it will not be possible to get that material, so we 
are now using ordinary gray iron. The French 1 
structions specify a high carbon steel—that is, a stee 
running 0.50 or over in carbon, for the reason that the 
higher the carbon in steel, the lower will be its melting 
point. The use of the higher carbon steel will there 
fore bring the melting points of the steel and !ror 
closer together and so it will enable the two metals t° 
melt at more nearly the same temperature and give 
a better mixture. I have not noticed much difference 
in this respect. We have used steel all the way fro™ 
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0.10 up to 0.60 in carbon and have found very little 
difference. My own idea is that steel absorbs car?° 


' 
sort 


before it will melt. And it simply has more to anse"” 
if you use the low carbon steel. However, we have 
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found the steel from shells—the scrap from steel she!'s 
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*Steel. iron, remelt (risers and returns of im! 
shells) and alloys 
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make a very fine material. But as indicated by B merely shows the lowest point at 
Government is going to cut us off from which the iron or semi-steel comes in contact with core. 
Ne At the extreme end the iron shank is threaded, and 
r. 1 ike to have the pieces too heavy, be- nut is used for the holding of arbor in proper position 
in : not melt, and we get them in the drop’ while in core box, and same nut later used for the 
br 3m We like a piece just such as would drawing of core in correct position in flask 
A end of a steel shell of a size perhaps The pipe part of arbor as shown has a number of 
t gh of course you can use larger than drilled holes (about % in. in size) for letting off the 
1 d 2 ft. long would not be excessive in core gas at the time of pouring the shell. For the 
I scrap should not be too thin. successful venting of the core the pipe part of arbor 
on of the cupola is not suitable. We _ is wrapped with scrap burlap. The holes do not be 
! ally weak, and falls below the tensile come packed with sand, allowing the gas free travel 
r metimes will not stand the impact test. to interior of arbor and out through bottom of flask 
3 g’ a ton or two of the first iron out of all molds being poured with butt end of shell up. The 
then drain the ladle, and after that cost of the burlap, and the time of wrapping same on 
, _ =» FLOW ABT 2° LONGER THAN FINISH as é; lia ‘ 
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Fig Inclusive, Cover Steyr 
tronger. That is where we get some of 
nd American Radiator Co. speaker was 


oore, manager of the Buffalo plant. The 
ites cover in part what he said of the plant 
rtaining to the various operations as to the 
ring of the 155 mm. shell, starting with the 
operations and following through with shel! 
pping department: 
a rough sketch showing the type of arbor 
ipport used, consisting of a piece of standard 
at one end rolled to about one-third of its 
imeter and opposite end threaded and screwed 
st-iron shank, the latter being machine fin- 
the 1000th part of an inch as this shank must 
erfect fit with both core box and later with 
ron flask, as the same method of supporting 
‘re box is used in supporting arbor in flask. 
* point marked A is a shoulder which is used 
ipporting or holding of the sand. The line 
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in Machining the §S i-Steel She 
arbor is more than saved in cleaning operations, for 
with the assistance of the burlap (which becomes a 


powder when casting is poured) the arbor 
drawn from shell. 
After wrapping of the burlap on arbor the next 
operation is placing of arbor in lower half of core box 
as shown in Fig. 2. The nut is first run up on shank 
end of arbor and then upper half of core box placed 
on top of lower half, and the two securely held to- 
gether with four screw, or cam and lever clamps, the 
nut then tightened by hand pressure, which is sufficient 
for the holding of arbor in good position at the time 
of the ramming of the sand, for as before stated the 
machining work should be very accurate, or in other 
words, the shank of core arbor and corresponding part 4 | 
of core box must be a perfect fit. : 
Core box is then placed in a vertical position as 
shown in Fig. 3. The butt end of core box is cut away, 
allowing an opening for the feeding of sand mixture 
into box. A very smal! amount of sand is first put in 


is easily 
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box, allowing only about the sufficient amount for the 
ramming at space marked X, as the core at this point 
must be very hard. For this ramming process either 
a piece of bar iron about % x % in, or a piece of hard 
about the same measurements will 
fully handle the operation. Sand is then fed into core 
box, and similarly rammed to point marked Y. The 
next operation is to run a vent wire at about three dif 
ferent places down through core parallel with arbor 


wood of success- 


and down to points near nose of core, but the vente wire 


must not come in contact with sides or nose of box. 
The holes left by vent wire are filled in at end, and sand 
packed down with fingers and three eight-penny nails 
inserted as per sketch. 
The loose round cover or shape as shown on sketch 
Z is put in place and sand rammed with small tool o1 
fingers. The small piece of about %-in. round marked 
ZZ is then pressed in place for the shaping of the ex 
treme top, and the ramming of the core is completed 
Next the piece ZZ drawn out and with same piece 
in hand the cover Z is lightly rapped and drawn away 
from box. 
The core box and core is again rolled over to a hori 
The clamps are then 
ifter rapping half of core box it is drawn from 
lower half by use of the upper half. 
The half of tne core box and core is swung again into 
a vertical position and then 


zontal position. removed and 
uppel 
two handles on 
nut on end of arbor is 
unscrewed about one turn. 

Then gripping nut firmly in one hand the core box, 
including core, is moved slightly beyond a vertical po 


Ther 


will swing clear of 


the core box is lightly rappea and core 
box. With nut arbor the 
carriage on 
hung by for the baking of core. 

The mixture for the making of this core comprises 
the following: 


sition 
on end of 
rack in oven, and 


core is carried to core 


means of nut 


Fire sand or any good pure silica sand, 


ground fire clay, No. 1 new molding sand, sawdust, 
molasses and water The ratio as follows: 
| t 
I ere reel fir i 
I NO ! i ( 
I ae | 
The ovens have a temperature of about 425 deg 
ind for the best baking of the 155 mm. core “we have 
found that 3 hr is required, and at the end of this 
drawn from oven, and when cores 


period core truck is 


are about cold they are taken from truck and dipped 


n a wash consisting of a good grade of mineral black 
I 


ing—plumbago and clay wash. Before this compound 


has thoroughly dried about 4 in. of the butt end of core 


is again dipped. Core is then again placed in oven at 
same temperature, and baked for another hour.” \ 
girl should turn out 70 to 90 good cores per day and 


120. 


As to the subject ot 


a man av to 


molding, the experiments were 


first carried on using a flask with but one shell in a 
mold, and with successful results—but with the foundry 
mostiy equ pped with jolt machine over head cranes 
and underground sand conveyors, and in fact equipped 


or heavier work, it was decided to use a single flask, 
proper design and large enough for the mold 


put with 


ng of four shells in one mold 

The design is similar to Fig. 5, following more or 
es ne four-leaf clover, wit] a hollow perforated 
olumn cast in the center of flask for the venting of 
the mold. The flask is placed on a jarring machine 
four patterns with shanks same size as arbor. Shanks 
of cores are placed in flask and nuts of same size as 


ised on core arbors used to hold patterns tightly ir 
flask. Sand is then fed into the flask and mold jarred, 
and then with vent wires about 4 in 
of holes in mold are made parallel with sides of pattern 


in size a number 


so as to in every Way assist the venting. The nuts ot 
shanks of patterns are then removed and patterns 
drawn from mold. An overhead crane then takes mold 
from machine to floor. Plumbago is then sprayed on 
mold and where possible to reach is also rubbed on by 
hand so as to assist in every way in the peeling of the 
sand from mold and reduce the cleaning cost. 

Cores are then placed in mold by hand, and nut 
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put on arbor so as to hold core securely i, 

tion during the pouring of the metal. 
The system of gating and pouring ;| 

simple and inexpensive. With this gate and von « 


it is not necessary to bake the mold of this ion ‘ 
but some difficulty was experienced in castir 9 5 
shell with a total molding and machining |, ther 
25 per cent. _ ht 
“We therefore established as our practi: ourin, 
box and strainer gate as per Fig. 6, and hav: feel 
any difficulty in the casting of any of the she f 17s ff 
in size and larger, in molds of green sand and Same 
pouring box used with 3.3-in. baked sand m 
The pouring box includes a strainer gat © the 
feeding of clean iron only to the casting and a yor 


stack allowing the gas to freely leave the mold. This 
arrangement consists of but a slab of baked core « 
with about eight 4-in. holes properly located so 
allow the semi-steel to feed into mold without 4) 
against either the side of core or side of mold 
striking the mold at point near nose of sh¢ 

The gas while pouring goes to top of flask and oy 
of vent stack. Between the outer cast-iron sides of 
box and dry sand strainer gate is rammed about 1% jy 
of molding sand. The runner head is set on top of the 
four-mold flask, and held down’ with two clamps and 
clay or sand placed around joint to protect against run 
outs while pouring. 

As soon as core has stopped venting after the po 
ing, the nut should be removed from arbor—and ther 
shell allowed to remain in flask for cooling not less than 
t hr. before shaking out. 

The riser on a shell is equal to at least the diameter 
In other words, a 6-in. or 155-mm. shell, which is ip 
the rough about 6% in., should have a riser 6% in 
high. The 6-in. shell with riser weighs 150 to 153 lb 
With riser cut off, 105 lb., and finished around 8&4 |b. 

Six men should make per day in the foundry with 
machines, cranes, etc., 75 flasks or 300 shells, or 5 
shells per man, or in single flasks (or one shell ir 
flask) and with hand ramming, from 50 to 60 molds 
with two men. 

For cleaning the practice is to blacken the mold 
properly with plumbago and to clean the exterior bj 
hand, using old pieces of emery stones. 

For the cleaning inside, the shell is lifted by 
hoist attached to a contracting clamp with nose 
shell down. Directly under the shell a piece of an ‘ 
%s-in. wire or steel cable with strands more or less 
parted is fastened at one end to a flanged pulley whict 
is protected from the dirt from the inside of casting 
This pulley is driven at about 1200 r.p.m. after tl 
shell has been lowered over end of cable—and by the 
speeding of cable and lowering and raising of the shell 
in about 5 min. the interior of shell is very 
Shell is then taken to a circular cutting-off saw, and 
including the handling time, the 6-in. end is cut off 
144 min. and the nose end in 2 min 

“We have an order at the Bond plant for 2000 of 
the 6-in. shells per day, and it is our hope that we ma) 


soon be in a position where we can ask the Government 
6000 


ciean 


¢ 


for an order increasing the amount to 5000 or 
per day 

“Two of our machinists report to work at 12 0% 
and remain until the test bars of the day’s heat 
have been machined. At 7:30 a. m. the following morn 
ing these bars are in the hands of the chemical labora 
tory and by 8:30 to 9 a. m. the results of the previous 


noon, 


day’s work are available before castings have even bee! 
‘leaned or analysis figured for the day’s heat. Should 
the heat fail to pass the tests the company has not 


spent the cost of cleaning.” 

An 8-in. shell will weigh 320 lb. before riser is cul 
off. A flask for the molding of four 6-in. shells in one 
yperation will weigh about 800 Ib., and for the molding 
of this flask two good job molders will make one pe! 
day. Of the single flask three good molders should 
make about three flasks per day, each weighing about 
180 to 200 lb. A cupola lined about 74 in. to 75 10 
will have a capacity of about 15 tons of semi-stee! per 
hour, and therefore, when figuring on a shell contract 
one should not necessarily figure in round numbers such 


as 1000 or 2000 shells per day, but should consider 
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». In other words a 76-in. cupola at 15 
and operating for 7 hr. would total 105 
and with gross weight of a 6-in. shell 
ontract should be for not over 1350 per 
a lined to 60 in. would give on a 7-hr. 
eration about 900 shells per day. 
e ice 50 x 100 ft. with flasks containing four 
ndle 400 to 500 shells. 
ichining of the shells the operations are 
The butt end and nose having been cut 
othe 1 yperation is the finding of the center on 
| the simple device shown in Fig. 7 will 
.ccurately give the center. Into the angle 
i wed a fixed hook, which, when the nose of 
Saal in 1 d against the bushing Z will come in con- 
+ with inside surface of shell, as shown by dotted 
, surface gage is used for scratching a parallel 
of shell, and after shell has been turned 
four different times, and gage used each 
sily find the center of casting with relation 
This center is then punched and drilled. 
The next operation is to clamp the shell in a drill 
{| with the use of a combination reaming, tap- 
facing tool, complete the nose. A nose piece 
ter is then screwed in. 
is then placed in lathe and clamped near 
With a double tool post a roughing and 
of the straight side of the shell is taken. 
band is cut and knurled and butt end of 
f€ for maximum length. Shell is then re- 
ind double tools finish the profiling of shell. 
ll is now ready for Government inspection, 
fter having been properly gaged and weighed a 
piece is inserted in nose of shell and pressure 
air placed in shell and a soap-suds test here 


The shell is then given a hydraulic test of 3200 lb. 
sq. in, and while on test shell must not expand 
1000th per in. in diameter, or in other words, 
6-in. shell must not expand over 0.006 in., and after 
sure is released must return to its original size. 
s operation shell is taken to the press and 
pressed on. Then at a lathe the finishing 
nd the cutting off to proper length are the 
Time required to handle and press on band 
require over 2 min. and total shell machin- 
itions from 1 hr. to 1 hr. 5 min. 
Bachelar, Motch & Merryweather Machinery 
addressed the meeting, presenting the sketches 
eproduced as Figs. 8 to 22, inclusive, and giving 
ing explanation: Based on an output of 250 
shells in a 20-hr. day, the actual machine time, 
llowance for inspection, was 66 min. “We 
that in machining you should figure on at 
hr. 15 min. to 1 hr. 30 min. The total cost of 
nt, including suitable tool-room equipment, is 
That equipment would consist of 22 machines 
hining shells and 10 machines for the tool room. 
f you, however, have tool-room equipment. 
floor space for the shell operations would be 
The floor space for the tool room would 
ft., making a total of 2000 sq. ft. 
‘tying out the shell operations, based on 250 
20 hr., on some operations one machine is re- 
d this machine would not be busy all the 
that in making up additional units—that is. 
easing this, say, 500 to 1000 per day—the initial 
! be decreased.” 


g the flag of the United States Railroad 
tration and carrying the equivalent of 150 

f freight, the first fleet of the Government’s 
ppi-Warrior Waterways project is now en route 
Louis to New Orleans. River transportation 
igurated last week with impressive ceremonies. 
eet was comprised of the towboat Kokomis 
tow of three barges. Five steel towboats and 29 
nave been assembled and regular Saturday sail- 
etween St. Louis and the Gulf will be maintained 
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New Construction for the Army 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8.—The Construction Division 
of the Army has been authorized to proceed with more 
than $3,500,000 worth of important buildings. These 
include the following: 

Phosphorus plant near Fairmont, W. Va., to cost 
$500,000. The contract has been let to the American 
Phosphorus Co. 

Tetryl plant at Senter, Mich., to cost $250,000. This 
includes the cost of the construction of the necessary 
buildings and equipment, included in which will be the 
boiler and power houses, facilities, packing houses, 
magazines and tramways. 

Buildings for a proving ground at Elizabethport, 
N. J., estimated cost, $110,000. 

Additions to the Rock Island, IJl., arsenal which 
consist of the addition of three stories to the ware 
house and the construction of an addition to the artil 
lery vehicle plant. The facilities for fire protection 
will be increased by the installation of turbine pumps 
and an extensive system of water mains and hydrants 
A large garage for motor trucks will also be erected 
The estimated cost is $833,500. 

Shops, warehouses, barracks and office building for 
the utilities detachment at Camp Upton, N. Y. There 
will be five barracks for enlisted men and one for 
officers. The estimated cost is $128,650 

Additions and extensions to the Frankford, Pa., 
arsenal to cost $1,000,000. The work consists of the 
extension of the loading room, annealing rooms, action 
press shop, barrack buildings, additional storehouses, 
stable, carpenter shop, a forging plant with equipment, 
a sea-wall along Frankford Creek and other work to 
facilitate the production program at this point. 

Additions and improvements to existing buildings 
at the base hospital located at Camp Stuart, Va., will 
be provided at an estimated cost of $448,200. The new 
buildings will consist of additional officers’ quarters, 
laboratories, storehouses. and alterations to the admin- 
istration building, receiving ward, nurses’ infirmary 
and nurses’ quarters. 

The Department of Labor has awarded a contract 
for the construction of 14 apartment buildings and two 
garages at Washington, to the Fred F. French Co., 299 
Madison Avenue, New York. This contract is let on 
fixed fee basis. A similar contract for 76 houses, 
utilities and town planning at New Brunswick, N. J., 
has been awarded to John Lowrey, Jr., 8 West 40th 
St.. New York, and one for 149 houses and utilities 
accommodating 191 families at Waterbury, Conn., has 
been awarded to The Tracy Bros. Co., Waterbury, Con: 


Steel Shortage Shuts Down Plant 


The big forge shop of the Liberty Ordnance Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., operated by the American Can Co 
on shell contracts has been closed down for an indefinite 
period due to the emergency demand for steel rails for 
the army in France. It is reported that other shell 
forging plants will also be affected but that the yards 
of the shops machining the shells are piled high with 
reserve stocks and that the output of finished shells 
will not be affected. Arrangements are being made to 
take care of the workers in the forge shops so that they 
will lose no wages through being out of work and that 
they will be returned to the plant when production is 
resumed. 


Fifty representatives of the Semet-Solvay Co., Syra 
euse, N. Y., from all sections of the country were 
present at the annual fall meeting, Oct. 1 and 2, at 
the home offices. The first sessions were held at Solvay 
and were interspersed with informal talks. Warren 
Blauvelt, associated with the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration, gave an interesting address. A dinner 
was given in the ballroom of the Onondaga Hotel on 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 2, closing the meeting, and at 
which Robert S. Wolf of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion gave an address on “The Work of Humanizing 


Industry.” 
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FUTURE OF ELECTRIC STEEL* 


Developments in Certain Advantages of the 


Process—Conservation of Alloying Elements 


BY DR. JOHN A. MATHEWS 


In judging the future of any process we must be 
The electric furnace 
in steel manufacture has not a very long history; in 
fact, as a practical invention it may be 
running concurrently with this century, while as a com- 
mercial factor in the production of steel it can scarcely 
be considered more than 10 years old, and its period 
of greatest progress has been since the beginning of 
the European war. We are in our thirteenth year of 
the manufacture of electric steel, which is a very long 
time so far as this branch of the industry is concerned. 

Some time before we actually entered the war I 
said that not only in automobiles and airplanes but in 
many other ways, electric steel would give a good ac- 
count of itself for military and naval purposes. | 
can now say that it has done so. From following the 
development of electric steel and the important part it 
has played in vital construction, I think there is no 
question but that it has more than made good. It 
might, in fact, be called “super-steel.” Its merits have 
called for some revision of our ideas as to what may 
with various alloy steels. It has had the 
indirect effect of stimulating better production on the 
part of open-hearth and Bessemer steel makers, and 
thus it may be considered as a beneficial acquisition 
to the entire steel industry. 


guided more or less by its past. 


con sidered as 


be done 


Metallurgical Skill Necessary 


When Sir William Siemens stated over 40 years 
ago that the function of electric melting is “to effect 
such reactions and decompositions as require for their 
accomplishment an intense degree of heat coupled with 
freedom from such disturbing influences as are insep- 
arable from a furnace worked by the combustion of 
carbonaceous materials,” he only stated a part of the 
conditions essential to the production of the highest 
grade quality. As in the conduct of the war, so with 
electric steel—it is man power that counts; but with 
electric steel this power is qualitatively considered and 
not quantitatively. The electric furnace requires for 
successful operation less labor per ton than is necessary 
for crucible steel, but it calls for a higher grade of 
metallurgical skill in order to produce the best results. 
The furnace itself and the conditions of electric melt- 
ing are not enough in themselves, but must be supple- 
mented by skilled handling. Such skilled men are only 
developed by experience and training and are not too 
plentiful at the present time. 

It seems from the authorities who have testified on 
this subject that the relative merits of the electric 
process as compared with other processes have been 
fully established and are generally admitted. A process, 
then, which is giving such an excellent product will 
doubtless grow and thrive after the war as it has done 
during the war. Whether there will be a temporary 
recession of the growth of this branch of the industry, 
and whether or not there may be too many or too few 
furnaces in the country at the time the war stops, it 
is not possible to say, but when we consider the ad- 
vantages of the process coupled with the actual results 
obtained in its relatively short history, we cannot doubt 
that it will have an established place in the industry. 


Some Advantages of the Process 


Let me recall briefly some of its advantages. Easily 
oxidizing metals, like vanadium, chromium and man- 
ganese, are readily handled in the electric furnace, and 
hence less of them need be had to give a final mini- 
mum content in the steel. There will be less of the 
oxides of these metals produced in the steel and to be 
removed from the steel. Sulphur and phosphorus can 
be readily eliminated, and it is obvious that if they are 


*From an address read at the thirty-fourth general meet- 
ing of the American Electrochemical Society, Atlantic City, 
Oct. 1, 1918 The author is president Haleomb Steel Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y 
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essentially absent they cannot segregate 
the difficulties that makers of open-heart 
having in maintaining low sulphur in ste 
character of the metallurgical coke and to 
failure of natural gas as a fuel in many 
steel producing districts. In fact, for s 
now there have been general increases as} 
for the most part granted, in the standa: 
tions so far as sulphur and phosphorus ar 
However, if sulphur and phosphorus can by 
trolled and reduced to negligible quantiti¢ 
ous that cropping may be reduced and t} 
sound steel increased. 

With the electric furnace, alloy steels ar i 
the furnace itself rather than in the ladle, a n tt 
way there is better opportunity for increasing ¢h, 
solution, diffusion and homogeneity in the product, | 
of these things make for high quality, and ity is 
the first consideration. In addition to this, the electy; 
furnace performs an economic function because of 
adaptability for handling and recovering alloy valyes 
contained in scrap. This is of especial importance dyr 
ing the war, when alloys of all kinds must be conserved. 
and this is especially true with regard to chromiun 
manganese and vanadium. The alloy content of these 
elements in scrap used in the open-hearth stee! is only 
recovered to a very small extent, and not only is the 
alloy value lost but the oxides formed are frequently 
a source of trouble in the final product. 


Future Full of Promise 


We therefore consider the field for electric ste 
the future a very promising one. When its merits are 
fully recognized, new uses for it will be found and the 
difference in price between electric steel and open-hearth 
steel will not be considered of such serious moment. 
If designing engineers have full and complete con- 
fidence in the steel they are using they can desiga 
accordingly so as to use more highly stressed parts and 
lighter construction, with attending advantages. This 
feature would be of special interest in the constructio: 
of airplane engines. 





Increased Production at Essington Plant 


A production record of 105,000 lb. of steel forgings 
in one day was recently made by the crew of 12 men 
operating the 1000-ton tydraulic press in the forge sho 
at the Essington plant of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., South Philadelphia. The output of the press 
consists of steel forgings for turbine and reduction gear 
axles and propeller and tail shafting. The record re- 
ferred to marks the climax of a week of intensive pro- 
duction which increased each day from 83,000 |b. o 
Monday to the record figure on Friday. The average 
daily output of the foundry is approximately 300,000 |b 
of gray iron castings. The plant has been completed in 
less than a year and will not operate at its full capacity 
for some time. When capacity operation is attained, it 
is expected that the complete equipment of steam tur 
bines, reduction gears, condensers, pumps and other 
auxiliary machinery required by a single vessel wil! b 
turned out each day. 

Female labor has been employed in the condenser 
department for over two months and has recently beer 
introduced into the sheet metal working department for 
the production of steel boxes and lockers and a portior 
of the blading section of the turbine department 


M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland, have issued a re 
viséd supplement to their ore booklet giving a table for 
figuring premiums and penalties based on genes 
prices of Lake Superior iron ores for the season 0 
1918, on and after Oct. 1, in accordance with the re 
vision of base prices recently made by the Governmen' 


advancing prices 25c. per ton. 


> 
i 


The New Jersey Zinc Co., 55 Wall Street, New ‘ ork, 
has issued a new set of booklets which it calls its handy 
reference library of zinc products. The books are ©" 
titled, “Pigments,” “Metals,” “Rolled Zinc” and “Zine 
Dust” and will be sent to firms interested in zinc 








Si; -| Retrenchment at Home and Abroad q 


Interallied Agreements Bringing Important 
Results—Chairman Baruch Fears Railroads 
Will Be Short—Praises Director McAdoo 


oN, Oct. 8.—Steel retrenchment is being 

on both shores of the Atlantic now, thanks 
developments of the interallied pooling 

which are being perfected. Chairman 

he War Industries Board gave the first hint 
tion of this long process in a conference 

hen he to!d of the progress that had been 

eck up on all questions of consumption and 

to get the greatest possible results from all 
resources of the United States as well as 
ied Governments in Europe. The new pro- 
vides for the closest kind of inter-workings of 
industrial schedules, and approximates the 
‘our military command in the control it gives 
representatives of the various nations over all 
‘raw material and manufactured products, in- 
ood, fuel, shipping and even questions of 


finance The real machinery is to be in the hands 

Inter-Allied Munitions Council in Paris, which 
held its first’ session last week, and our own interests 
there will be in the hands of Edwin R. Stettinius and 
Leland Summers, representing the War Department 





War Industries Board. 
\pproaches to this radical pooling of our supplies 
and demands—which is what it practically amounts to 
—have been made from time to time in interallied pools 
ess important commodities, such as tin, tungsten 
ind aluminum. Through the War Industries Board 
there has been practically a similar control over steel, 
and through the Food Administration an apportion- 
ment of food resources. Now it will cover all items. 
[The new concentration of control is to be particu- 
voked in cases where two or more governments 
terested in supplies which must be transported 
s to supplement deficiencies in home production, 
several sources of supplies should be agreed 
vether with the allotment and method of their 
nm or utilization; or where there might with- 
ment be competition between governments in 
supplies or a wasteful duplication of pro- 
effort. 7 
We are accomplishing a great deal by our new pro- 
f greater interallied control,” declared Chair- 
Baruch in telling of the measures which were 
to meet the continually increasing demands 
from General Pershing. 
demand is now so great that we are forced 
even greater retrenchments at home than we 
d. Thanks to the care with which these ques- 
» now being checked up in Europe, we hope to 
to meet the problem. There has been a marked 
n this revision of figures on the other side. 
the retrenchment in the use of iron and steel 
re has not gone far enough yet to meet Gen- 
rshing’s needs. You see the continually moving 
uur army, over territory torn from the Ger- 
ings with it new problems of transportation 
ist be met. Our engineers and road builders 
ng rails under fire to keep the transportation 
e front of the army. This requires vast quan- 
rails, to say nothing of locomotives and cars. 
mans leave nothing of that kind behind them. 
ome from over here. 


Pershing First,” Said Director McAdoo 


now we are compelled to take it from the al- 

ts which we had made to the United States Rail- 

\dministration. I must say that Director Gen- 

(doo has shown a fine spirit in dealing with 

stion. When we put it up to him, he said with- 
tation: ‘Pershing First.’ 
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“He told us that he would leave it al! to our judg 
ment to decide what should go overseas, and that thers 
would be no complaint frem the railroad administra 
tion over any quantity of their allotment that might 
be sent to General Pershing’s forces 

“But as a result of this I fear that we are going 
to have railroad difficulties this winter. Only by 
human effort will the railroad administration be abl 
to give anything like real service, for we are cutting 
them to the bone on the things which they had asked, 
and they are going to be short of cars and locomotives 
I will say this for the Railroad Administration, how 
ever: They are getting far more out of what they have 
than ever before was gotten out of the railroads. They 
are working under handicaps of which the public has 
no knowledge.” ‘ 


super 


Distribution of Tin 


Chairman Baruch also announced that under the 
recent decision of the War Industries Board to take 
over the control of the domestic pig tin situation by 
the formation of an interallied pool to govern imports 
and a license system to cover its use in this country, 
the United States Steel Products Co. would alone be 
granted import licenses. This company, he announced, 
would act under Government direction and in the inter 
ests of all consumers. All users and dealers in pig tin 
will be licensed and will secure their future require 
ments of pig tin from the United States Steel Products 
Co., which will make its distribution directly under the 
control and the supervision of the War Industries 
Board. 

The Inter-Allied Tin Executive who will carry out 
the terms and the agreements of the Inter-Allied Pig 
Tin Pool: which was recently created in London will 
control the buying price in each producing market. The 
War Industries Board will control the prices and terms 
under which the pig tin is to be sold to the domestic 
users and consumers. Under the terms of the London 
agreement, the pooling executives will not make the 
actual purchases. Those will be made by the purchas 
ing corporations of each country. The Pool Executive 
will merely fix the prices and allocate the purchasing 
territory. 

Preliminary to the issuance of licenses to American 
users and dealers, an inventory of stocks on hand and 
contracts unfilled by the more than 2000 individuals 
and plants affected is being made by the Tin Section 
of the War Industries Board. If necessary, announced 
Chairman Baruch, there will be a redistribution of 
stocks on hand to equalize them according to essential 
uses. The new arrangement will in no way loosen the 
stringent regulations which now govern the consump 
tion of tin and tin plates. 


Preliminary work has been started on the proposed 
new plant of the Pacific Coast Steel Co. at Willbridge, 
Ore. The first unit will comprise two open-hearth fur- 
naces, rolling mill and blooming mill. It is planned 
to ultimately install eight furnaces. The company plans 
to start production about March 1, and will turn out 
flat steel of all sorts, such as bars, angle steel, channel, 
etc. 


The Brier Hill Steel Co. has installed a battery of 
seven 700-hp. Stirling boilers at its Youngstown, Ohio, 
plant, which will be fired by gas generated at the blast 
furnaces, additional power being needed with the new 
units added within the past few months and others to 
be put in commission soon. 
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The Development of Stellite 


Melting Problems Solved by Snyder Electric Furnaces 
Which Displaced Gas-Fired Crucibles—Three Furnaces 
Have Capacity of Over Four Tons in Eleven Hours 


BY ELWOOD HAYNES* 


HEN the gasoline automobile passed the 
V \ experimental stage and became an economic 
necessity, the demand for cars compelled 
the automobile manufacturers to seek new means 
to increase production. The necessary tools, in 
sufficient quantity, could not readily be obtained, 





sattery of Gas-Fired Crucible Furnaces which were |! 
the Manufacture of Stellite but were Disp! 
KMlectric Furnace 


so that the problem resolved itself into that of get- 
ting the highest possible production from the 
equipment. Many new alloys and special tool ma- 
terials were tried, with varying degrees of suc 
cess. New ways of machining were tried, new 
machine tool operations replaced the old, new ma- 
chine parts were designed, but still the production 
lagged too far behind the needed output. 

As one result, this led to laboratory experi- 
ments for the purpose of finding a better material 
for tool use—a material that would enable the 
machine operator to do more work in less time. 
It was known that certain of the semi-rare metals 
could be made into cutting tools, but the right 
combination of hardness and strength had never 
been obtained. With this as a foundation for the 
experiments, the laboratory work was begun with 
the definite object of utilizing these semi-rare 
metals and obtaining the proper cutting-tool quali- 
ties by adding a third element. Working out this 
idea required a great deal of patient labor, but 
after much time had been spent in the solution of 


*President Haynes Stellite Co.. Kokomo, Ind 
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the different problems that were consta: 
ing, the correct combination of metals was final! 
found that gave the desired results. These latte, 
experiments still further developed resulted jy 
the first production of stellite. 

The name “stellite’” is derived from the Lati, 
word stella, a star, because when the alloy {| 
polished it takes a beautiful silvery color and 
luster. The first experiments in the development 
of stellite were made for the purpose of combining 
metals to make an alloy that would be sufficient) 
hard and that would have the strength to stand uy 
under heavy cuts. Although, at first, there was 
some difficulty in obtaining the strength and get- 
ting a hard cutting edge, these experiments showed 
that chromium, cobalt and tungsten of which stel- 
lite is made could be alloyed in such’a way as t 
give the desired results. In 1912 these experi- 
ments culminated in the perfected laboratory pro- 
duction of stellite. 

Stellite is an alloy of these semi-rare metals, 
but contains no iron and therefore cannot proper- 
ly be termed steel. The binary alloy, consisting 
essentially of cobalt and chromium, can be forged 
with difficulty at a bright red heat, but when it 
becomes cool its hardness remains as great as 
before the first heating. Stellite does not get 
harder as it gets hotter, but it gets tougher and 
holds the cutting edge longer. Cobalt is not af- 
fected by heat up to about 1900 deg. Fahr., and 
the tungsten and chromium are not affected bj 
any heat up to 2600 or 2800 deg. Fahr. It is clear, 
therefore, that the cobalt becomes tougher up t 
the degree of softening, but at the same time the 
other two metals are not changed. This makes a 
closer and tougher bond, allays all chance of 
crumbling and makes the tool last longer because 
it has the necessary strength to take off a heavy 
cut without breaking. 


aris- 


Gas-Fired Crucible Furnaces First Used 


The laboratory production gave no promise 
however, of commercial production on a large 
scale, because of the melting conditions that were 
found to be essential. Because of difficulty in ob- 
taining sufficiently high temperatures for commer- 
cial use, quantity production of the alloy was not 
started until 1913. In 1914, stellite was manu- 
factured in three grades. The first grade was for 
turning steel up to 0.30 per cent carbon, the sec- 
ond was for general purposes and the third was 
for work on hard castings. Gas-fired crucible fur- 
naces were first used for melting purposes. Each 
crucible held a 15-lb. charge and the melting re 
quired 115 hr. The crucibles lasted only two oT 
three heats and had to be discarded. Sixteen of 
these gas- furnaces were installed, but the small 
capacity of the crucibles, the time required for 
melting and the high cost of crucibles made the 
installation far from satisfactory. A battery of 
these furnaces is here illustrated. 

Several further experiments were made with 
different forms of melting furnaces. The electri¢ 
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ned to be better adapted for the pur- 
electric resistance furnace was in- 
s held’ an 80 or 90-lb. charge, and 
rking order it required less time per 
the gas-fired crucibles. The compli- 
al arrangements among other things 
stallation as generally unsatisfactory 
gas furnaces. Enough was learned 
rst electric furnace installation, how- 
that this type of melting equipment 
hold the bigger possibilities for com- 
elopment. 


Electric Are-Type Furnace Solved Problem 


rther study of electric furnaces an are- 

ice was installed. This was a Snyder 

irnace, built by the Industrial Electric 

, Chicago. That was a little over two 

and now there are three of these 

irnaces used in the production of stel- 
iat the problem seems to be solved. 

rst Snyder furnace that was installed has 

of 125 lb. It is connected to the regu- 

volt factory power-line of the Kokomo, 

entral station, as no special line is neces- 

his particular furnace was built for 50 

was changed in the stellite plant to 100 

it is really operating on a 100 per cent 

he present basic lining in this furnace 

n over fourteen months, over 2500 heats 

run, and the lining is still in good con- 

vhich is a very good record for any type 

e. One of the accompanying illustra- 

shows molten stellite being poured into a 

adle from this Snyder furnace. The stel- 

then poured from the ladle into small 

ds, sting the metal either in bar form or 
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in special shapes for special uses, as for milling 
machine cutters, chisels, knives or ‘any other 
hape that may be desired 

The first Snyder electric furnace proved its 
worth in quick time, so that the second one was 
installed six months later to keep up with the in 
creasing demand for stellite. The second furnace 





the Three Snyder Electric Furnages which Produce all the Stellite Made Both are 500-lb. Capacity 


and are Seen in 


Melting Position 


#2 


«See 
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is of 500-lb. capacity, 125 kw., and is connected 
on the same 110-volt factory power-line, and in 
the same way as the first. An accompanying illus- 
tration covering two furnaces, shows the second 
furnace in melting position, with-the third in 
melting position in the background. 

The demand for stellite continued to increase 
so readily and the performance of the two Snyder 
furnaces had been so uniformly satisfactory that 
the third one was installed six months after the 
second was started. Like the second, it is of 500- 
lb. capacity, 125 kw., and is electrically connected 
in the same way as both the others. 


Three Furnaces Produce All Stellite Made 


This battery of Snyder furnaces has a capacity 
of over four tons of metal per day of 11 hr., so 
that all stellite is now being made in this way. 
The cost of power, labor and lining with this 
equipment is less than the cost of crucibles alone, 
with the gas furnaces, per pound of metal melted. 
Power consumption averages about 1/3 kw.-hr. per 
pound of metal melted which makes the melting 
cost much lower than was expected before the in- 
stallations were made. The linings are all basic 


UTILIZATION OF WASTES 


A New Steel Works Economy Department that 
Makes for Efficient Operating 


BY FRANCIS HALL* 


It is only by actually scrutinizing, cataloging and 
analyzing the wastes of a big industry that any ade- 
quate idea of their variety, magnitude and value is 
obtainable. The average American manufacturer knows 
almost nothing about the subject. Perhaps not the most 
wasteful proportionately, but having conditions most 
peculiar to themselves of all industries are the steel 
and metal manufacturing organizations. 

Some executives seem to be making a great stroke 
in turning every bit of iron or steel into the stock yard 
for prompt melting in the furnace or crucible into new 
ingots. Scrap undoubtedly is scarce, but so are per- 
fectly good forgings, bar stock, tool and high-speed 
steel, structural pieces, shapes, angles, bolts, good ma- 
terials which the hardware jobber and merchant, man- 
ufacturer and consumer is short of to-day partly be- 
cause no one is taking the trouble to save them from 
the furnace and supply them to him, even at the pres- 
ent very high prices. The munition and ordnance man- 
ufacturers are producing tons of waste by-products, 
needed very badly by other industries, which are not 
being utilized for want of a proper exchange or clear- 
ing house by which producer and user of wastes may 
be brought together. 

Very few large American industries have gone di- 
rectly into saving and reclaiming the hundreds of 
little items that daily are lost track of through the 
hurry and bustle of production work. In Europe, espe- 
cially on the Continent, in Germany particularly, prac- 
tically nothing is wasted. Odd heaps of miscellaneous 
scrap and waste materials about industrial plants 
have become things unknown there. Their materials 
consequently can be made to go further than 
they are elsewhere. Less railroad traffic, truck service 
and handling are necessary; and the thousand and one 
other items that go to make up the keeping of big 
plants going at full capacity are cut to a minimum. 
Such an accomplishment makes for economy, cuts down 
living costs of a great country, and permits compe- 
tition and getting the business away from other coun- 
tries less efficient, at the same time without any one 
in that country feeling any burden. 

Anticipating the need for industrial saving and util- 
izing of wastes, some steel plants have initiated such 


*In charge of utilization of wastes and scrap. Nicetown 
works, Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Philadelphia 
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and have given exceptionally good seryj, 
ite electrodes are used, averaging tw th, 
electrodes per week per furnace, on ste: a 
tion. These were found to give better , 
this purpose than the usual carbon . 
The total cost of operation of these fu, 
pound of metal melted has been low a; 
pair expense has been practically negli; 

The furnaces have greatly increased 
duction of stellite, because bigger charges 
sible and because the melting time required por 
heat is only about 30 min. Better metal js alg 
possible because of the higher temperatures 4, 
certain chemical combinations are formed that 
cannot be obtained at the lower temperatures 
This gives a better alloy—one which stands up 
better and lasts longer. The cost of conversion 
per lb. or per ton of metal is less than by an 
other melting method. 

For these reasons the Snyder electric furnace 
has played an important part in the commercig! 
development of stellite. And it is because of that 
commercial development that stellite is now he. 
ing so widely used for such a variety of important 
work. 


e 
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a works economy. Starting in a small way a few 
weeks since, this department at one large steel works 
is picking up the small things first and gaining steadily 
with the co-operation of the heads of departments and 
the men about the plants. As most of the scrap ina 
works, including metal, steel, wood, fittings, burlap, 
wire, tools, etc., eventually gets either to the open 
hearth stock yards, dirt piles, dirt cars, dumps, etc., if 
not gathered up soon where originated, it is found best 
to pick it up before it gets into the chips or refuse 

In order to show some of the articles that become 
lost through becoming mixed with other scrap, mis- 
laid, left over on repairs or replaced on new work, 
they are being collected and placed in exhibit cases 
throughout the works. These cases and collection boxes 
for small things placed nearby are painted distinctive 
colors. A classifying yard and office is established in 
the center of each plant department. It is found ad 
visable to bring material to this yard when possible 
A call or note left there or addressed to “works econ- 
omy” otherwise serves to bring about the necessary 
action. 

A rather humorous sidelight on, reclamation 
wastes in a big plant is the sudden and enhanced value 
imparted to “any old thing” which has lain around for 
years, when the conservation squad gathers it in. Bid- 
ders spring forth as if by magic from among various 
departments and want that very piece, although ex- 
actly similar pieces had for years been going their way 
to the scrap stock yard and furnace. Thereby, indi- 
rectly, but surely and permanently, so long as the works 
economy in wastes is maintained, economy is practiced 
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Information Requested by Alien Property Cus- 
todian Palmer 


A. Mitchell Palmer, Alien Property Custodian, calls 
attention to the provision of the trading with the en- 
emy act which requires that all money or other prop- 
erty held by, for or for the account of or the benefit 
of -an enemy or ally of an enemy, shall be immediately 
reported to his office. This includes patents, trade 
marks, copyrights, prints, labels and designs. Mr 
Palmer says: 

Any regarding the enemy interests in 4”) 
patents, copyrights, prints, labels, or designs 
should be forwarded immediately to Francis P. Garvan, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Investigation, Alien Property 
Custodian’s office, Washington, even if the information ‘5 
only gossip or rumor. Oftentimes a-élue to important ene™) 
interests is obtained if thfs way. I feel sure:.that I can 
count upon your co-operafion in the work of afncover!ns 
money and property of enemy character. The money ‘hus 
obtained is invested in Liberty bonds, and is made to ‘ent 
for our country, instead of against it. 


information 
trademarks, 






Av ministration Plan for Reconstruction 


Senator Overman Quickly Follows Senator 


Weeks in Proposing 
Caucus Indorses the 





Was ron, Oct. 8.—Senator Weeks’s resolution 
the appointment of a Joint Congressional 
Committee on Reconstruction has hurried the Adminis- 
e consideration of this important problem. 
“> explanation has been given, however, for the serious 
ay | ; program. 

Senator Overman, of North Carolina, chairman of 
.ry Committee and father of the sweeping 
vhich put all Government departments into the 
ient’s hands, has introduced a resolution author- 
President to appoint a Federal Commission 
truction. This may be looked upon as the 
\jministration’s solution of the problem, although Sen- 
ator Overman declares it was not prepared at the 
White House. There are to be five commissioners, at 
$) a year, appointed by the President, with not 
three members from the same political party. 
was referred to the Judiciary Committee. 
such importance as indicating the program 
Administration concerning reconstruction that 

th printing in full. The text follows: 


The Overman Bill 


ted, ete., That a commission is hereby cre- 

tablished, to be known as the Federal Commis- 
nstruction (hereinafter referred to as the com 

which shall be 

a I be appointed by the President, by and with the 
onsent of the Senate Not more than three of 

oners shall be members of the same political 


composed of five commissioners 


commission shall choose a chairman from its 
ip Any commissioner may be removed by 
for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance 
\ vacancy in the commission shall not impair the 
remaining commissioners to exercise all the 
of the commission The commission shall cease 
vo years after the cessation of hostilities of the 
unless otherwise provided by Congress 
That each commissioner shall receive a _ salary 
of $10,000 a year The commission shall ap 
retary, who shall receive a salary at the rate of 
ar, and the commission shall have authority to 
fix the compensation of such economists, in- 
special experts 





ad 


clerks, and other employees 
from time to time find necessary for the proper 
of its duties. Until otherwise provided by law 
sion may rent suitable offices for its use. 
That it shall be the duty of the commission to 
to the problems and conditions that are arising 
war and that may arise out of the transition 
nomic, industrial, and social life of the Nation 
state of war to a state of peace; and with a view 
ting, as far as possible, such problems and condi- 
ore their solution is actually forced upon the Govern- 
commission shall report to Congress from time 
the results of such investigations with recommen- 
for new and additional legislation 
se ‘. That it shall be the duty of the commission to 
ite and report as above described on any and all 
that may be referred to it by the Senate or the 
Representatives or by the President arising out 
nditions of war above described; and more partic- 
t shall investigate and report on the following 


of 


The financing, regulation, control, and development 

merchant marine. 

The development, regulation, expansion, and direction 
elgn trade. 


The reorganization, financing and readjustment of 
Ss engaged in war work by way of reconverting them 
| production. 

rechnical education and industrial research as a means 
oping and strengthening of industry. 

The redistribution and employment of labor in agri- 
and industrial pursuits and the problems of labor 
cut of demobilization. 

The supply, distribution, and availability of raw ma- 

nd foodstuffs 


Action — Republican 
Former’s Resolution 


(g) The conservation and development of national re 
sources, 

(h) Inland transportation by rail and water 

(i) Communication by telephone 

(j) The 
bureaus, commissions, or offices, with a view to putting 


telegraph, and wireless 


reorganization of Government departments 
the Government on an economical and efficient peace basis 

(k) The consolidation of such acts and parts of acts 
of Congress which relate to the same subject matter, but 
which now appear at various places in the statutes 

Sec 5. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $500,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this resolutior 

Sec. 6. That this act shall take effect 


its adoption 


immediately upon 


Senator Overman’s Statement 

“We all hope the war will be over before very long,” 
said Senator Overman in presenting the measure. “I find 
that England has appointed several committees, with 
a view of dealing with this matter in that country after 
the war, such as the Royal Commission, the Industrial 
Development Committee, the Belgian Trade Committee, 
the Committee on Trade Relations after the War, the 
Commission on Industrial Policy after the War, and a 
list which I hold in my hand shows the appointment 
of all kinds of commissions by France, also for the pur 
pose of looking into the questions of trade and finance 
after the war. I have prepared this bill with that end 
in view.” 

The Republican conference of the Senate voted 
unanimously to urge speedy action on Senator Weeks’ 
resolution, which so far has not been referred to any 
committee. Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, chair 
man of the Republican conference, appointed Senators 
Watson of Indiana, Poindexter of Washington, and 
Cummins of lowa as a special committee to hurry ac 
tion on the Weeks resolution. At the same time Con 
gressman Madden of Illinois, Republican, introduced a 
duplicate of the Weeks hill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and announced that he would urge its pass- 
age there. Ww. L. C. 


Low Phosphorus Pig Iron in Canada 


Production of high-grade low-phosphorus pig iron 
from shell turnings and other steel scrap in electric 
furnaces is becoming more and more important as a 
factor in the pig iron industry in Canada. There are 
now six plants operating in the country and others 
are being constructed. Experiments in connection with 
the production of pig iron in electric furnaces was be- 
gun in December, 1916, and production in quantity was 
started soon afterwards. Although in 1917 production 
by this method was not large in proportion to the 
entire output of Canada, it was sufficient to make the 
year’s production larger than for the preceding 12 
months. It would have been impossible otherwise 
to equal the 1916 total, owing to the falling off in 
blast-furnace production. Production of pig iron by 
electric furnaces was estimated at 15,000 tons for 1917, 
based on incomplete reports, and for 1918 it will easily 
double that amount. Further expansion in production 
would be undertaken if sufficient power were now avail- 
able in the Niagara district. R. Turnbull of the Turn- 
bull Electro Metals, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont., who is 
a pioneer in this phase of industry, in describing the 
extent of operations at present, intimated that large 
possibilities are likely to open up after the war. 





The new plate mill of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. produced 12,913 tons in September, a gain of nearly 
a thousand tons over the August output. 
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Slight Increase in Iron and Steel Exports 


August Makes Better Showing Than July, but Falls 


Behind August, 


1917 — Needs 


of War Clearly 


Shown in More Products—Machinery Exports Increase 


WASHINGTON, Oct. The of 























8. exports iron and from 12,138 tons in August, 1917, to 15,544 : 
steel in August, 1918, show an increase of 12 per cent August, 1918. Of these exports, France received 394 
over the July figures and almost 20 per cent over the tons, Canada 2183 tons, Argentina 223 lan 
June figures. But they are still below the figures for 3064. 
the same month of last year. The excess reported in Of the steel plate exports, which rose 2 29 
July over the corresponding month of 1917 seems to 
have been isolate ‘or the August figures roppe 
. ™ ted, for the Augu . nguret dropped . Exports of Iron and Steel 
again below the totals for August, 1917. The exports . 
¢ > - vr ——August ‘ig 
for August, 1918, were 511,858 gross tons, compared 1917 - 1918 ‘14 
with 522.810 tons in August, 1917. For the eight — — Gre ir 
; , . yns Tons Tons T 
months ending August, 1918, the decline is more oe 
Ee > Ferromanganese 453 284 
ar > +he _Y . « sw to , « S 
marked. In that period the total exports of iron and  Frerrosilicon 1141 871 
steel. were 3,669,775 gross tons against 4,036,456 tons All other pig iron 60,489 24,873 9 
. E > - nen.= : : Scrap ; ; 6.761 7 134,78 
in the first eight months of 1917. This is practically Bar iron 2306 5,7 ; 36.46 85 
at the same rate of decline shown by the fiscal year of Wire rods 20,577 9580 99.68 . 
918 ; ; a : a RS a ca ee , Steel bars : : $8,810 47,819 423,2 
1é 18 in comparison W ith the fiscal year of 1917. The Billets, ingots and blooms. 
detailed figures of the iron and steel exports show some n. e@. 8 189,083 189,851 1,329,7 
Sh aii. (RRs ane ; : Bolts and nuts 2,736 2,147 202.8 7 
drastic decre ases. The pig iron exports fell from oops and bands 1,685 3.988 36.6 1F 
62,083 tons in August, 1917, to 26,028 in August, 1918. Horseshoes 1,495 7 3,11 
Exports of scrap fell from 6761 tons to 71 tons. ee eats At -aeh akan : 
The steel rail exports increased from 24,698 tons All other nails, including 
in A ugust, 1917, to 42,542 tons in A ugust, 1918. The ( at ae pipes ind , fit- — or ? 
lion’s share of this increase went to France for ethe tings TTD 160 17,89 
. , ee 7 +4: oe ae -— Wrought pipes and fittings 10,862 8,620 85,57 
use of the American Expeditionary Forces. It is  jadiators and cast iron 
necessary to keep the railroads up as close as possible househeating boilers 188 215 4,017 
Ff F i egiatees ie Zz hi: : a t Wood screws 129 280 
to the front, and this increase in rail shipments will Railroad spikes 843 1 008 12.808 
probably continue for several months. The exports Steel rails 24,698 42,542 338,592 282.27 
to France out of the August total were 15,885 tons; eee a EE a ae = 498 57.970 , 
: eaicatam = = = le s i‘. ~- , a ‘ ’ 
Canada got 7787 tons, Cuba 5829 tons and Japan 4178 All other iron sheets and 
tons. plates 738 1.371 39,375 3 
a Steel plates 49,802 52.395 355,498 33 
An even more striking increase, although easy to Steel sheets 11,576 13,486 93,628 120,22 
os nw vl . . : Ship and tank plates 
race to war effec - ; all at ; 
trace to war effects, is the jump in the export of barbed punched and shaped.. 1,627 656 3.044 21,188 
wire from 5817 tons in August, 1917, to 35,172 tons Structural iron and steel. 19,418 20,300 201,312 153,01 
in / rus 918 Of » Is oe 29 E99 ; Tin and terne plates 15,962 17,706 116,460 192,172 
August, 1 18. f the latter amount, 22,699 tons Barbed wire 817 35,172 109,915 144,847 
were sent to France and 8546 tons to Italy. There All other wir 12,138 15,544 129,058 102,54 
was a slig ‘rease in e ‘ts of 1r types of wire 
vas a slight increase in exports of other types of wire Total 522.810 511.858 4.036.456 3.669 
Earports of Machinery 
\ugus Eight Months 
1917 1918 1917 1918 
Adding machines $153,806 $255,214 $1,492,402 $1 242, 
Air-compressing machinery 56,918 296.855 648,457 697.6 
Brewers machinery ; ae 95,096 Se 
Cash registers 101,726 619.090 133 
NE ee Sle. Lik eh Ac Me eee Oe DOR e WK Ee eae eae ee Cee 7_889 57, 35 tb,¢ 
Concrete mixers 30,226 33'842 § 
Cotton gins 1,006 64.429 7 
Cream separators 57,188 456.093 31,9 
Elevators and elevator machinery 258/426 l 400804 52 
Electric locomotives 5502 329° 306 12,2 
Gas engines, stationary 52'690 579.164 328.8 
Gasoline engines D 688 370 . 298995 1760. 
Kerosene engines 284.192 "406.405 " $,945,08 
Steam engines 2 503.629 17,.952.107 2,774.3 
All pnd —_— 301.280 3,047,173 928,8 
arts Oo 9 287.245 
Boilers 294,890 464.044 Ee 644 S98. f 
Boiler tubes 557,839 554,527 1 039377 "63 
All other parts of engines 767,909 } 168.902 »'§34.959 6,814 
Excavating machinery -8'369 113°807 “. ok ak? 939 
Milling machinery, flour ar grist 59.691 45.001 521354 13, 
Laundry machinery, power 25,967 42°435 294.059 HR 
All other LE 4% 6067 175 26 l 
1.5 5.268 ) 
Lawn mowers 7,121 7°809 144.747 I 
nn machinery, including wood-working tools 44.604.259 
sathes “ee 621.168 goe eon 4, »oos 7 ose a8 
Other machine tools 785 685 959142 \'see - 335.108 
Sharpening and grinding machines 406.670 552°107 ‘ 48 $430,488 
All other metal-working machinery 1.771.683 1.891.882 3 701.011 16,337,377 
Meters, gas and wate! 26 270 , 29'219 "323,351 . 
Mining machinery, oil well 95.212 488'192 891.059 
__ All other ; 946.613 933.109 7,306,583 
Paper-mill machinery 199 259 137.659 1 929° 890 
Printing presses 908.233 a1'%42 1724. 979 
Pumps and pumping machinery 463.667 seyane Letts 4.036 
Refrigerating and ice-making machinery 114.857 145403 "275482 "952 O56 
Road-making machinery »2'118 42'597 5 9'169 389,195 
Sewing machines 444.460 549404 5 068193 4.850.168 
Shoe machine ry 5 87.196 106 220 1'011.203 848.539 
Sugar-mill machinery 702.831 685.566 4536 450 5,217,421 
Textile machinery 092 4F en's e’s4 : s 
Typesetting machines aoa ase eine ae eal 
Tvpewriting machines 527 O86 584957 6 706 204 4.302.4( 
Windmills 28'19 5a'711 ate'e 516 
Windmills | eee eee ee ee 78,123 90,711 715,531 316 
Woodworking machinery, saw mill 61,178 80.795 411.164 653 
All Steir tanaiitinees and parts of 12.441 97304 7115 248933 
d é and parts o 2,912,441 4,097,504 26,971,293 27,748,9 
Total $18,196,475 $24,580,775 $162.977,581 $188,245.1%° 
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August, 1918—against 48,802 tons in 
g a 11.806 tons were sent to France, 6247 
= 1 9265 tons to the United Kingdom and 
a4 ida. Canada also received 3095 tons of 
1 9087 tons of structural iron and steel. 


ports of Iron and Steel 


August —~—Eight Months- 
1917 1918 1917 1918 
Gross Gross Gross Gross 
Tons , Tons Tons Tons 
2 840 3.743 35.473 26,169 
654 167 6,887 1,730 
2,296 12,749 1,953 
11,213 3.568 161,789 29.895 
402 295 1,905 1,283 
ind steel L063 173 2,745 1,800 
z itallovs 5,615 2.548 25,905 20,873 
llets 661 +489 4,908 »,214 
1,174 740 5,495 4,143 
92 55 1,192 1,304 
ites 124 32 
605 4,157 
111 683 313 6,535 
26.121 18.066 259,485 LO5.088 
of Manganese Ore and Oxide 
1 oxide 
87,650 33,975 457,878 308.697 


iluation of the total exports of iron and steel 
ise of the higher prices—rose from $90,925,829 
tyeust, 1917, to $97,111,045 in 1918. For the eight 
ths ending August, 1917, these values total $804,- 
7, and for the same period ending August, 1918, 
weregated $706,006,369. 
machinery exports for August, 1918, showed 
increase—practically 50 per cent. These 
g rose from $18,196,475 in August, 1917, to $24,- 
80,77: August, 1918. A large share of this was 
nerease in the export of gas engines—which 
$212,218 last year to 





ides automobiles—from 
2.688,370 this year. 
For the eight months ending August, 1918, the ex- 
of machinery aggregated $188,245,785 against 
{162,977,581 a year ago. 
The imports of iron and steel continue to fall. This 
argely due to shipping embargoes and the demand 
Europe for whatever iron and steel imports are 
ible for commerce. The United States is able to 
ire of most of its own needs of raw materials 
is had to cut down on other items. In August, 
hese imports totaled 26,121 tons. In August, 
8, they were 18,066 tons. For the eight months 
ng August, 1917, they were 259,485 tons, but fell 
105,088 in the same period of 1918. 
[his decrease in imports is even more dramatically 
wn by the decline in-the importations of manganese 
i oxide of manganese. In 1917 there were im- 
ed 87,650 tons of this material, while in August of 
present year importations were only 33,975 tons. 
r the eight months ending August, 1917, they totaled 
‘9 S78 tons, but fell to 308,697 tons for the same period 
nis year 


Chrome Ore in North Carolina 


The Southern Minerals Corporation has recently 
* rganized and incorporated in North Carolina with 
wes at 42 Broadway, New York. E. Cowper-Thwaite 
‘ president, and C. B. Stowe vice-president. The com- 
‘ny has leased about 200 acres in Yaney county, west- 
North Carolina, where it states it has in prospect 
‘ge deposits of dunite carrying chromite in varying 
entages, 
Numerous lenticular veins of solid chromite have 
““en found, one in particular developing from 3 in. at 
‘¢ surface to 17 in. at 60-ft. depth, while the entire 
‘unite formation which runs through the company’s 
promises to average better than 6 per cent 
oxide, thus presenting good opportunity for a 
trating operation. 
ompany is, at present, installing drills for min- 
‘F on a substantial scale by the open quarrying. Ore 
~ysing as high as 50 per cent Cr.0, is stated to 
“ve been mined and shipped. The prospects in this 
‘t for chromium and other minerals are believed 
p be right. Some years ago, this territory was 
“"BDUy developed, but then lost sight of. 
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A Portable Vibrating Foundry Riddle 


An interesting type of power riddle, which can be 
brought directly to the point in the foundry at which 
sand is to be sifted, has been brought out by the Maroa 
Mfg. Co., Maroa, Ill. The riddle weighs only 115 Ib. 
and can thus be easily carried from place to place or 
moved about readily by suspending it from a small 
cable, rod or other form of overhead track. The prin 
ciple of operation differs from that generally employed, 
inasmuch as the screen has a vibrating motion and 
not a gyrating or reciprocating one. It is pointed out 
that the riddle remains stationary while ir 
soon as the current is turned on the 


ise, and as 
riddling of the 


sand begins and continues until the current is switched 
off. As the riddle is without legs, it is possible to 
suspend it directly over the work and sift the sand 
upon it. 


The riddle consists of a hopper to receive the sand, 
the screen and the mechanism for imparting motion to 
the latter from the driving motor. In operation sand 
which does not necessarily have to be thoroughly dry, 
it is explained, is 
placed in the small 
hopper. This will hold 
several shovelsful of 
sand, and the flow 
from the hopper to 
the screen can be con- 
trolled by a slide 
valve in the former if 
desired. When this 
valve is properly ad- 
justed, the sand can 
be handled as fast as 
one man can shovel it 
into the hopper. The 
screen upon which the 
sand falls has a vibra- 
tory motion imparted 
to it by a_ tapper 
which receives power 
through a short belt 
from the %-hp. driv- 
ing motor. This mo- 


: : ; Suspending a Portable Foundry 
tion, it is explained, Riddle from a Cable or Overhead 


°¢ — =¢ Track Enables It to Be Moved 
causes the sand tO wWitrever Sand Is to Be Sifted 


sift thr ough the This Action Being Accomplished 
meshes of the screen Y # Vibrating Motion. of the 
while the refuse is ering 

discharged at the end, thus enabling the riddle 
to be used to full capacity at all times since it is un- 
necessary for the man shoveling the sand to stop and 
remove the riddle to get rid of the refuse. In operation 
the machine is motionless, thus enabling sand to be 
riddled directly over the work. It is also possible to 
have the riddle start to work as soon as the current is 
turned on and stop when the electric power circuit is 
opened. 

The screen is bound with iron and is mounted on 
felt.. While the wear is stated to be small, if it be- 
comes necessary to renew the wire, all that has to be 
done is to clip the heads of several rivets and take out 
the wire. After a new screen is put in place it is riv- 
eted in position. The bearings and other moving parts 
of the riddle are located above the movement of the 
shoveler so that sand cannot be accidentally spilled on 
the bearing. 





An interesting report on the results of safety work 
at the plant of the Commonwealth Stee! Co., Granite 
City, IIL, has just been made by L. W. George, safety 
engineer of the plant. The report shows that during 
the last nine months with a payroll of $2,250,000 the 
company has had to pay less than $6,000 or approxi- 
mately one twenty-fifth of one per cent as compensation 
for the death and injury of workmen. It is pointed out 
that the average premium for insurance against indus- 
trial accidents is 2.05 per cent of the payroll. In the 
case of the Commonwealth Steel Co., a premium of 2.16 
per cent of the payroll was paid for insurance prior to 
the institution of a safety department. The company 
employs 2350 workmen. 
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Putting Women Into the Machine Shop 


Short Probationary Period Successful in 
Plants — Qualities 
Women Excel—Reduced Labor Turnover 


——BY F. L. PRENTISS-——————_-—__—~-- 


Cleveland 


sents new problems to those plant managers 

who are just starting to employ women or 
who, impelled by the necessity of a labor shortage, 
are planning to replenish their dwindling ranks of 
employees with female help. One question that 
comes uppermost to the minds of plant managers 
and employment departments is how far it is 
practical to go in training and depending on 
women to fill the places of men in doing work 
that requires more skill and experience than the 
most simple machine operations? Another ques- 
tion is what changes must be made in the organ- 
ization to provide for the management of women, 
or in other words how should women employees 
be handled? Other problems are the hours of 
work and rest periods. 

Two Cleveland plants that.are now using 
large number of women on munition and other 
machine work, the American Ball Axle plant of 
the Standard Parts Co. and the plant of the Amer- 
ican Multigraph Co., have worked out interesting 
solutions of these problems. 


[hse change from man to woman labor pre- 


The Standard Parts Co.’s Employment of Women 


Not a woman was employed in the shop of the 
former until a few months ago. Now out of 1000 
employees about one-fourth are women who do 
light machine work, including work of close dimen- 
sions and difficult operations on lathes up to 32 in. 
in size, drill presses, both hand and automatic 
screw machines, and milling machines on shell 
and motor truck parts. Girls are also employed 
on bench work in assembling shell and axle parts 
and for inspection work and have taken the places 
of young men timekeepers, transfer clerks, 
planning clerks and supervisors of material in the 
process of manufacture. Some are being fitted for 
toolroom work and will probably be found in this 
department shortly. Over 75 per cent are engaged 
on piece work and all the women employees with 
the men are under a service bonus plan. 

When the employment managers of the two 
plants were asked from what classes they secured 
their women workers, their replies were almost 
identical. The women employees include college 
graduates, school teachers; stenographers, single 
and married women who work not from necessity 
but from choice, happy in the thought that they 
are able to do their part in winning the war. In 
fact, many have gone into the shops purely because 
of patriotic motives, the desire to help being stim- 
ulated in many cases by the fact that they have 
husbands or other relatives at the front. 


as 


Supervision of Female Workers 


The routine handling of a large number of 
women in a shop is found to be more difficult than 
for a like number of men. In both plants women 
have therefore been entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the women employees. This plan has been 
found to give satisfactory results. “A woman’s 
mind is strange and complex, but their female 
characteristics are intensified many fold when one 
deals with a large number of women instead of 


in Which 


with a single individual,” was the view expresseq 
by the employment manager of one of the plants. 


England’s Experience Not Applicable 


The employment manager of the Standard 
Parts plant read various books on the handling of 
women in the English munition plants but |aiq 
these aside and proceeded to work out the prob. 
lems as they arose in his own plant. The first 95 
women employed at the American Ball Axle shops 
were obtained through newspaper advertising. 
Since then the additions to the working force have 
been secured through the girls already employed, 
Each employee on an averageNas four friends who. 
want to work in the plant, after hearing stories 
about the good treatment shown the girls and the 
amount of their earnings. This makes somewhat 
an endless chain of applicants. 

Employment is in charge of a girl who is in the 
capacity of an assistant employment manager with 
full authority to employ female labor. The re- 
quirements of the applicants are that they have 
good health, can read and write the English \an- 
guage. Preference is given to girls who are ree- 
ommended by someone in the plant. Girls down 
to 18 years of age are employed. No maximum age 
limit is set, although it is felt as a general propo- 
sition, that after women reach about middle age 
it is a slower task to break them into the work. 
New girls are put on the kind of work they appear 
best fitted for. 











































Hours of Work 


The women work in three 8-hr. shifts, from 
m. to 3 p. m., 3 to 11 p. m. and 11 p. m. 
7 a. m. with 1% hr. for lunch, making their actual 
working time 714 hr. Time, motion, and fatigue 
studies determine the piece-work price, the 
amount of time allowed for rest in each working 
shift, and the frequency of the rest period. On 
some work a 5-min. period is allowed each hour, 
and on other work as high as 10 min. is allowed 
per hour. The girls bring their lunches and are 
served with hot coffee free of charge in the factor: 
lunchroom. The company is now planning to in 
stall a complete restaurant. 

The women employees are under a general fore- 
lady, one for each shift. Complaint as to wage 
rates, working conditions and grievances against 
co-workers can be taken over the forelady’s hea 
to the woman assistant employment manager who 
represents the plant manager in dealing with the 
problems of the female personnel. Under this ar- 
rangement practically full supervision of the 
women is entrusted to women. A matron is pro 
vided in the rest room and a trained nurse in the 
dispensary. The women employees have their ow? 
factory entrance and a separate waiting room '* 
being fitted up for the girl applicants. 


Probationary Period 


é a. 


When a girl is hired she goes on a proba- 
tionary period of six weeks and is given a mm 
mum pay rating for two weeks, this varying 8 
cording to the season of the vear. At the exp!r* 
tion of the two weeks and of the four weeks her 
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|, provided she makes satisfactory 
the end of six weeks she is assigned 
at a piece-work wage. 

nery in each department is graded 
he difficulty of its operation. A new 
ed to the simplest machine in the 
own as the training machine. Here 
the instruction of the general tool 
department who ranks next to the 
ter about 30 min. instruction she 
work. 


Progress of Training 


ployed in the lathe department, for 

» put successively on speed lathe work, 

mall engine lathes, large engine lathes, low-swing 
ae and automatic turret lathes. It is stated 
‘ter six months experience they become thor- 
echanics on lathe work and are capable of 
work. During this six months shop 

nce many have done work of dimensions 

than tool work. It is claimed that the girls 


» ARTS 


Women Operators of Milling, Drilling and 


Multigrap 


fied to operate lathes of any of these types 
shorter period than six months, but in a 
period would not have the thorough train- 

s given them on all lathe work. 


oOmplishments of the Women as Machin2 Operators 


e girls now employed 65 are working on 
esses of from 1 to 16 spindles, 35 on mill- 
nines, 12 on hand screw machines, 30 on 
0 on speed lathes, 4 on low-swing lathes, 
natic milling machines and 1 on an auto- 
rew machine. That more girls have not 
been put on the automatic machines is 
the company’s policy not to replace 
men already employed. Fifteen girls 
ged on bench work in filing, fitting, ream- 
ng and assembling axle parts. A similar 
re employed in painting and assembling 
ortar shells. Girls operate lathes up to 
ing, doing threading, taper work, rough- 
finishing on shell and axle parts. They 
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are able to make the taper cut on a truck axle part 
after three weeks experience, two of which are 
spent in roughing work. A girl operates a single 
spindle Cleveland automatic machine on a car 
tridge container made from 214-in. bar stock. On 
the drill presses the girls drill from 1/6 in. to 3-i1 
holes in small parts for military truck axles, shel 
parts, cartridge containers and booster jackets for 
trench mortar shells. They operate horizontal, end 
multi-cut, straddle, and vertical milling machines, 
performing various operations including dividing 
head work on truck axle parts. One of the diffi 
cult milling operations they do is the milling of 
square surface on a steering knuckle within limits 
of 0.001 in. They thread, tap, ream and bore axle 
and shell parts and machine gun tripods on hand 
screw machines in all sizes. 


Women as Inspectors 


Inspection work done by them includes raw 
material, floor, and final inspection of shell and 
axle parts. For tnis inspection they are trained 
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Special Machines o Fuse I rt Wor 
1 Co. Plant 


to read blueprints, and micrometers, verniers, 
Brinnell machines and scleroscopes. 

The girl employees are trained rapidly in set 
ting up and become experienced tool setters after 
4 months experience. The Ohio law that forbids 
women from operating emery wheels prevents the 
girls, however, from handling tool setting. A man 
tool setter, who sets up and checks the job, and 
grinds the cutting tools, is therefore employed in 
each department. 

There is a differential in the day rate for the 
men and women due to the fact that the men are 
put on work that requires a greater degree of 
muscular work than the women. The piece-work 
rate is the same for both. A man is not replaced 
with a woman, but if a girl after training can 
handle the piece-rate job, she takes the place va 
cated by a man at the same piece rate. 

The women are found to learn quicker than 
men, take greater pains and to be as good on pro- 
duction work as men, even on difficult work. In 
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fact, they appear equal to the men on all classes 
of the lighter machine work that do not require 
the experience of long machine shop training. The 
labor turnover among the women in less than 
among the men. 


Scope of the American Multigraph Co. Plan 


The American Multigraph Co. now employs 
1200 women on munition work. Men to the num- 
ber of 700 are still used on the heavier and more 
difficult machine operations. This change from 
man to woman labor has been made as rapidly 
as possible without important changes in the plant 
organization and with factory operations continu- 
ing during the labor replacement without serious 
interferences with the production which the man- 
agement has aimed to keep at the maximum. 

This company began making munitions in 1915 
when it took an order for timing precision fuses 
for England and Russia, and as soon as our coun- 
try entered the war it went into munition work 
far more extensively, taking large Government 
orders for the metal parts for fuses for 75-mm. 
shells. It first employed girls on shell work three 
and one-half years ago when it started with not 
over 50 women employees. It is only within the 
past few months, however, that the women have 
almost entirely replaced men in some departments. 
Most of them are employed on inspection and as- 
sembly work. Since the draft has thinned the 
ranks of the male workers, women have also taken 
their places on light machine work, and the sub- 
stitution has proved very satisfactory from a pro- 
duction standpoint. 

At present about 125 women are engaged in 
operating machines, mostly on hand screw ma- 
chines, Nos. 2, 4 and 6, single-spindle and three- 
spindle drilling machines, small milling machines, 
thread-milling machines and machines designed 
for special operations on fuse parts. While this 
machine work is of a light character, some of the 
operations are quite difficult. Automatic screw 
machines are still operated exclusively by the men, 
but as the girls become more experienced on ma- 
chine work and with the further depletion of the 
man power the company may later decide to place 
women on the automatic machines. 

The women are employed in two 8-hr. shifts, 
the first from 6.30 a. m. to 3 p. m. and the second 
from 3 to 11.30 p. m. Each shift has a 30-min. 
lunch period and during each 4-hr. work period a 
10-min. rest period. As the work is of a light 
character severe physical exertion is not required, 
but rest periods are found advisable in order t 
afford the women a slight relaxation. 


Where Women Workers Excel 


The employment of women has proved very 
satisfactory on machine work as well as on assem- 
bling and inspection. The company finds that they 
are fully as efficient as the men, better suited than 
the men in handling small parts in assembling 
and inspection work because of their deftness and 
dexterity, more dependable, have no more spoil- 
ages, and have a greater appreciation of the fact 
that we are at war. 

While the men work to earn their wages the 
women generally display a more patriotic spirit 
and realize that they are a part of the war organ- 
ization and are doing their part to win the war. 
When plant operations necessitate changing girls 
from one class of work to another paying a lower 
hourly rate, it is stated that they submit to the 
reduction in pay without complaint and work just 
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as faithfully at the lower wages unti! 


. Ney are 

restored to better-paying places. = 
Women Not Segregated 

No attempt has been made to segrevate the 

women from the men. All those on machine work 

are employed in the same section of the plant as 


the men, frequently on adjoining machines. The 
presence of both sexes in the same room apparently 
has a beneficial effect.on the men, as the latte, 
are less inclined to boisterousness. As very fey 
men are engaged in inspection work th: women 
have the inspection department pretty 
themselves. 

The women are all paid an hour rate withoy 
special incentive for maximum effort except in the 
fuse assembly department where the 14 fuse parts 
are assembled by gangs and where a bonus system 
has recently been placed in effect, a bonus being 
paid for each fuse assembled, beyond a certain 
daily minimum. Women are paid the same wages 
as the men for the same work. 

Two forewomen are employed, one over the day 
force, the other over the night force. Over each 
inspection table at which about 12 girls work 
there is a woman patrol inspector.’ These patrol 
inspectors are chosen from the ranks of the girl 
inspectors, those who have proved unusually com. 
petent being promoted to this supervision work, 
A check of the amount of work each gir! does js 
kept by counting her output. On a large black. 
board in the inspection room is posted the number 
of fuses that should be produced each day, the 
number the day before, the total for the month, 
and the excess over the schedule. This stimulates 
the girls to maximum effort. 


much to 





















Little Plant Chang? Required 


Further than the fitting up of a convenient 
room for women with adequate restroom and toile 
room facilities and a special locker room, the sub 
stitution of women for men necessitated littl 
change in plant arrangements. A restaurant wa’ 
recently provided, and in this the men and wome! 
eat at the same time. It has a seating capacity 
300, and the women go to lunch in three shifts 
The menu provides a sufficient variety of food t 
choose from and the charge is less than cost 

The inspection department occupies a larg 
part of the top floor which is well supplied wit! 
daylight from above as well as from the windows 
In addition to the usual ventilation, electric fan: 
are provided above the workers’ heads. 


Advertising in Daily Papers for Women Workers 


The employment of women is in charge ot the 
regular shop employment office. No previous ma 
chine-shop experience is required. Few of th 
women employees are found to have previous) 
done any work in a shop. Those put on a da! 
shift are 18 years and up in age, and those work- 
ing nights are 21 vears old and over, these mir 
mums being required by law. 

Applicants are secured through liberal disp!) 
advertisements in the daily newspapers, usual! 
on Sunday. The advertisements are prepared 
a form that will appeal to a woman’s patriotis™ 
urging her to join the industrial ranks and “back 
up the boys in the trenches,” at the same tim 
calling attention to the fact that the work is clea” 
not burdensome, and the surroundings pleasa™ 

Although there is a heavy demand for wome! 
workers in Cleveland shops and many manula® 
turers resort to the newspaper advertising pag® 
to secure female labor, the kind of appea! made 
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half 
brings from 200 te 

the most promising 

as 150 have been engaged 


the American 
purpose as a 


advertisements of 

Co. accomplishes its 
vertisement usually 
ants, from 

te As many 


whom 


Without a School 
3 f lack of 


training 


Operators Training 


the 
school 


time company has not 
for girls, although 
ich a school as desirable. The women 
vork with the other employees and are 


rn their duties quickly. Those doing 


int Heating Effect of Portable Lincoln 
Welder 


table arc welding machine built by the 
and illustrated in THE 
19, the series turns on the generator 

ind fields are connected up so as to oppose 
field and therefore the voltage varies 
+} 


Co., Cleveland, 


Sept. 


from 

ie operator short-circuits the generator in 

are up to 20 to 50 volts on no load accord 
etting of the control switches. The effect 

gressive rise of voltage with decrease of load 

total watts and consequently heating 
tant during welding with any given switch 

rrespective of the length of the arc. The auto- 
regulated constant heat and wattage is one of 
yn which special emphasis is placed. 


p tne 


[ron Buckets for the Army 


HINGTON, Oct. 8.—The War Department an- 
that the manufacture of galvanized iron buck- 
the Army has begun at Camp Joseph E. John- 
e Conservation and Reclamation Division at 
has been converting old scrap galvanized iron 
ibout the camp, as waste or salvage, into 
e buckets. The work has been done in the 
tion shops and as it is proving profitable will 
be extended. 
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machine work are give! 
men or another machine operator 
hand screw 


instruction eitner by tore 
Those put on 
machines are said to become very efh 


cient in the operation of the machines in a week's 


time 

During the first two or three weeks after a new 
lot of girls are employed there weeding out, 
some of the new employees not proving able to do 


leay ing because tne 


the work and others employ 
ment does not suit them. After the weeding out 
however, it is stated that the labor turnove ess 
than among the me In attendance the re 
found to be prompt and regular 


New Power Station Near Pittsburgh Will Cost 
$16,000,000 
made that, with Govern 


Light Co 


construction of 


nnouncement has been 
ment financial assistance, the Duquesne 


Pittsburgh, will immediately begin the 


an immense new power station at Cheswick, about 
12 miles above Pittsburgh, on the Allegheny river 
It is estimated the cost of the new plant, which will 
have a capacity of about 120,000 kw., will be approx 


mately $16,000 000, and with the new power plant of 


the West Penn Power Co., at Springdale, a few miles 
further up the Allegheny, will give the Pittsburgh 
district ample electrical power for all purposes 4 


short time ago the whether any 
further Government contracts would be placed in this 
district because of insufficient power to handle properly 
contracts already placed. At both new plants, the fuel 
problem is met by the fact that there mines 
immediately adjacent to them. While the new Duquesne 
plant will not be entirely completed for about two 
years, it is estimated some of the generating units 
will be in position and delivering power within four 
months 


question arose as Ww 


are coal 


The Langelier Mfg. Co., Arlington R. I., has notified 
the trade of a price advance of 15 per cent Oct. 15 on 
its line of high-speed ball-bearing drilling machines 
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ELECTROCHEMICAL SOCIETY 


Fall Meeting Discusses Electrochemistry After 
the War and Electric Steel and Pig Iron 


Instead of holding its regular fall meeting at Prince- 
ton, N. J., as originally announced, the American Elec- 
trochemical Society met at the Hotel Traymore, Atlan- 
tic City, Sept. 30 and Oct. 1. Many of those who had 
attended the chemical exposition in New York the 
previous week went to Atlantic City so that the attend- 
ance was unusually satisfactory. 


Future of Electric Steel 


The feature of the meeting was a symposium on 
“Electrochemistry After the War.” The electric fur- 
nace and its achievements, past, present and future, 
was a prominent topic. Dr. John A. Mathews con- 
tributed an address on “The Future of Electric Steel,” 
a portion of which is printed on another page of this 
issue. Discussing this paper Prof. Joseph W. Richards, 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., and a member of 
the Naval Consulting Board, said that he had brought 
to the attention of the United States Government the 
great advantage to be attained by melting armor plate 
scrap with its high percentage of chromium, in the elec- 
tric furnace. “There is practically no loss of chromium 
in this practice, whereas in the open-hearth the loss is 
very great, and the thickness of the slag is a serious 
detriment to the operation of the furnaces. That there 
is enough of this armor plate scrap on hand to warrant 
its being melted in the electric furnace is evident, when 
it is considered that the crop of the ingot is so large, 
that only 50 per cent goes into the armor plate. Com- 
paring the crucible and the open-hearth, as brought 
out by Dr. Mathews’ paper, there are really no good 
slag conditions in the crucible for the conditions are 
only acid. Therefore one cannot obtain any slag de- 
sired as the use of basic lined crucibles never has gone 
further than the experimental stage.” 

The point was also emphasized that the electric 
furnace is the only process in which low grade iron can 
be used to make the highest grade of finished material. 

C. G. Schluederberg, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, said that the electric furnace product 
had made its own market rather than encroaching much 
on the crucible steel products, although it had to some 
extent. 

D. W. Miller called attention to the large amount of 
steel which is now being treated in various kinds of elec- 
tric furnaces where the temperature and atmospheric 
control are all that could be desired, and the oxidation 
or scale loss practically at a minimum. 

Kilburn Scott, in further discussion of the paper, 
said that in England the labor needed was considerably 
less with electric furnaces than with crucibles, and that 
the hand-operated electrodes of arc furnaces were being 
controlled by girls who were doing this work better than 
men. The Sheffield crucible steel manufacturers were 
dropping the crucibles and putting in electric furnaces 
as fast as possible, and the steel made was a salvation 
of the airplane industry. 


Electric Pig After the War 


Robert Turnbull, Welland, Ont., read a paper en- 
titled “Electric Pig Iron after the War.” in 
part: 

Plants in Canada have now increased their output 
from 900 tons per month to 4500 tons per month. Such 
plants now exist in Belleville, St. Catharines, Orillia, 
and Vancouver, etc., making this low phosphorus pig 
iron. “When made only from scrap the kilowatt-hour 
consumption is an average of 500 kw.-hr. per ton and 
the amorphous carbon electrode consumption is 21 Ib., 
to the ton of pig made. The carbon is usually around 
3.50 per cent. The cost of material and labor has risen 
50 per cent since 1914. The average composition of 25 
heats is as follows: Carbon, 3.19 per cent; manganese, 
0.70 per cent; silicon, 1.16 per cent; sulphur, .014 per 
cent, and phosphorus, 0.020 per cent. In some other 
heats where the silicon was higher, it ran from 1.52 to 


He said 
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2 per cent, the average being about 1.7 


The iron is not so regular in its percen 
bon, it being from 3 to 3% per cent. “It 
prophesy what the output of electric low 
pig iron will be after the war, but at the p: 
the United States Government is calling up. 
for this material. It will be largely a questi: 


as there is no low phosphorus iron blast at 
Canada. It is possible that many of these electric fyy. 
naces will be in operation after the war for it is hardly 
possible to substitute the Bessemer grade of pig irop 
where low phosphorus pig iron is wanted. As the yse 
is so great, it will very likely be impossible for the 
United States to supply all the Canadian needs after 


the war. This will depend, largely, however, on the 
price of the scrap used and the price of shell turnings 
or its substitute in Canada, which is used as 
material, and is now only $12.50 per ton. 
“They have been smelting 50 per cent of high grade 
ore and 50 per cent scrap in the electric and making 
pig iron with 1400 kw.-hr. to the ton, making 20 tons 
daily. No ferrosilicon is needed in the process, and no 
fluorspar and it permits the use of low phosphorus cop. 
centrates. Power also is cheap. For foundry purposes 
this has a chance also of replacing the cupola. There jg 
a good future for low phosphorus pig iron in Canada 


after the war, if American blast-furnace prices remain 
high.” 


a raw 


Electric Furnaces After the War 


F. A. J. Fitz Gerald, the Fitz Gerald Laboratories, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., read a short paper on the “Elec. 
tric Furnace after the War,” and emphasized the fact 
that where electric furnaces had not been used before 
they would be used and where they are in use now, 
they would find increased application. On account of 
the shortage of electrodes the point was emphasized 
that, as soon as a suitable refractory and the method 
of applying it could be found for the induction furnace, 
this should again come into its own as it has abroad 
where they have solved these refractory problems. The 
increased use of ferroalloy furnaces was mentioned, 
especially those making ferromanganese, which will 
very likely largely cease operations after the war for 
economic reasons. 

Good men, he continued, to operate electric furnaces 
in general are scarce for most of the processes involved, 
and no standard practice has yet been established 
There is also great variation in operation on account of 
the speed with which these furnaces have been installed. 
More severe conditions of operation and competitior 
will manifest themselves after the war, but gradually 
they will be stabilized. One of the main features 1s 
educating the people to use electric furnaces instead of 
others to make their steels, alloys, etc., and to educate 
also the users to call for electric steel and alloys instead 
of some inferior qualities of steels. Electric power for 
these furnaces will be in great demand, and the need 
for further waterpower development is very evident 
Electric low phosphorus pig iron made from scrap, 
ore and scrap, will very likely maintain itself for s 
eral years after the war, and may become a permanen' 
product. 


Government Ownership of Power 


Mr. Fitz Gerald expressed his opposition to Gover" 
ment ownership or Government regulation of water 
power or hydroelectric stations, saying it would mate 
rially hurt the industry. “Largely because of its being 
managed by a democratic form of government, there 
is no responsibility to the voters, and Government ow" 
ership is a serious menace to the expansion of hydro 
electric power.” 

Discussing this paper Robert Turnbull said that 
1914, hydroelectric power in the Welland and Toront? 
district, was $12 to $13 per horsepower year, where 
now it is $20 to $25. They shut off anybody they choose 
without redress, whereas with the public service corpo'® 
tion there is some redress. He advised against any for™ 
of government ownership, holding up the Ontario Hydro- 
electric Commission as an example that Governme™ 
ownership was not desirable. 
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ission of this paper by C. H. Vom Baur, 
ngineering Co., New York, brought out 
fields which are open to the electric fur- 
and steel industry, especially the melt- 
gvanese for charging its liquid into mol- 
and Bessemer metal, thus saving from 

cent of ferromanganese, and making a 
also the expansion of the electric fur- 
ption by the gray iron makers for melt- 
cast scrap and ¢ast-iron borings, thus 
ter and cheaper gray iron than is made 
As far back as 1911 the melting of cast- 

in the basic electric furnace, with power 
kw.-hr. was being accomplished at $2.50 
than it was possible to do it at that time 
. with the prevailing price of raw materials 
To-day the differential is $10 per ton in 
electric furnace. Even though the electric 
tallation costs considerably more than the 
tallation, continued Mr. Vom Baur, yet the 
an economic one, besides producing a supe- 


ty of gray iron. Perhaps one of the largest 


+ 


of the electric furnace will be their instal- 
he larger steel plants, having only blast and 


furnaces, for refining the hot Bessemer metal 


I 


electric, and thus operating by the duplex process. 


Future of the Power Question 


ower Situation After the War,” was pre- 
C. A. Winder of the General Electric Co., 


1 Falls, N. Y. Mr. Winder said that to indicate 
vay the trend of electric power development is 


tudy public opinion. Public opinion is in favor of 


power development, especially that generated by 
power. Our power resources, he insisted, are be- 
nsumed uneconomically and our coal and oil are 
nexhaustible in supply. He called attention to an 


ovation which is not yet on the market, namely, the 


turbine which is said to have a thermal effi- 
10 per cent. The paper dealt with the power 


IY 


1 general and the author argued against Gov- 


ownership, citing the Ontario Hydroelectric 


yn as an example. 


iddress which gave rise to an exceedingly lively 


n was that of F. A. Lidbury of the Oldbury 


{ 


o., Niagara Falls, N. Y., entitled “The Gov- 
nd the Technical Man After the War.” It 
y satirical. the speaker criticising vehemently 


ernment’s airplane achievements. He brought 


1 
, 


heavy strip, as there is no danger of marking 


] 


estion whether the results of Government 


of technical men” had been desirable. In 


n, the man chosen for a particular work was 


in expert and hence the maximum service 
btained. Mr. Lidbury also made the state- 
some of the best men now in the Govern- 
ice are those connected with the Naval Con- 
ard. The idea of the Government seems to 


, he said, to do things on a large scale rather 


them right. The Government has, however, 
the chemical and dye industries. 

Coho, in discussing Mr. Lidbury’s remarks, 
with his attitude decidedly and warmly de- 
Government. 


King attachment for strip mills has been pat- 


5. 1,277,029, Aug. 27, 1918) by George Hillard 
New York. The device differs from those 
in that the removable blocks are done away 


there is substituted a collapsible block which 
the strip from the mill and when the block is 
apsed automatically to discharge the strip. 


r exerting a constant tension upon the strip 


ses from the mill to the block is provided, with 


. 


of preventing distortion of the strip. The 
| for guiding the strip around the block may 


with the collapsible block or with ordinary 


r 
} 


blocking light strip metal, the use of solid 
ointed out as preferable over the collapsible 
particular advantage of the latter being in 


’ strip by the block. which is a possibility with 
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Protective Apparatus Panel for Cranes 


To remove as far as possible the danger of electrical! 
shock to operators of cranes, the Cutler-Hammer Mfg¢ 
Co., Milwaukee, has developed a crane protective panel 
It is designed for use on cranes having either direct 
or alternating current motors aggregating from 50 t 


100 hp., with manually operated. controllers Thes« 
panels are designed to take the place of the various 
circuit breakers, knife switches, fuses, ete.. which we 





Mounting th Various Switcnes, R s and Trotectis Al 
paratus in a Closed Steel Cabinet Ha R ved All L 
hood of a Crane Operator Receiving an Electrical Sl 


formerly’ mounted on an open switchboard in the crane 
cab, and groups the necessary protective devices in 
cluding no-voltage and overload protection for each 
motor supplied through the panel in a steel cabinet. 

In the pane! illustrated, which is a special one for 
three polyphase motors, overload relays are provided 
in each of the two phases, as well as two double-pole 


magnetic main line switches which open all thre 
phases. These switches are interconnected, so that if 
one should fail to operate the other would open two 
phases of the supply circuit and stop the motor. A 


push button station located near the operator controls 


these two switches, and the single pole knife switch 
in the lower left corner of the panel is also eonnected 
to the control circuit, and may be locked open to pre 
vent accidental or unauthorized operation when repair 
men are working on or around the crane. 

The control circuit of the panel is arranged for push 
button operation, and one clapper switch closes when 
the starting button is depressed and the other when 
this button is released. In starting the crane the op- 
erator merely depresses the button an instant before 
manipulating the controllers. If the circuit is over- 
loaded or grounded the closing of the second switch 
when the starting button is released causes the other 
to open, thus giving overload protection. When it is 
desired to cut off the power from all the circuits, the 
stop button is depressed. If the operator desires to 
inspect any motors or leave the crane temporarily, the 
removal of the safety plug from the panel opéns the 
control circuits. 2adlocks to prevent the main line 
knife switch from being closed are provided as an ad- 
ditional precaution against starting the crane when it 
is stopped for repairs. 


me 
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ELECTROCHEMICAL SOCIETY 


Fall Meeting Discusses Electrochemistry After 
the War and Electric Steel and Pig Iron 


Instead of holding its regular fall meeting at Prince- 
ton, N. J., as originally announced, the American Elec- 
trochemical Society met at the Hotel Traymore, Atlan- 
tic City, Sept. 30 and Oct. 1. Many of those who had 
attended the chemical exposition in New York the 
previous week went to Atlantic City so that the attend- 
ance was unusually satisfactory. 


Future of Electric Steel 


The feature of the meeting was a symposium on 
“Electrochemistry After the War.” The electric fur- 
nace and its achievements, past, present and future, 
was a prominent topic. Dr. John A. Mathews con- 
tributed an address on “The Future of Electric Steel,” 
a portion of which is printed on another page of this 
issue. Discussing this paper Prof. Joseph W. Richards, 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., and a member of 
the Naval Consulting Board, said that he had brought 
to the attention of the United States Government the 
great advantage to be attained by melting armor plate 
scrap with its high percentage of chromium, in the elec- 
tric furnace. “There is practically no loss of chromium 
in this practice, whereas in the open-hearth the loss is 
very great, and the thickness of the slag is a serious 
detriment to the operation of the furnaces. That there 
is enough of this armor plate scrap on hand to warrant 
its being melted in the electric furnace is evident, when 
it is considered that the crop of the ingot is so large, 
that only 50 per cent goes into the armor plate. Com- 
paring the crucible and the open-hearth, as brought 
out by Dr. Mathews’ paper, there are really no good 
slag conditions in the crucible for the conditions are 
only acid. Therefore one cannot obtain any slag de- 
sired as the use of basic lined crucibles never has gone 
further than the experimental stage.” 

The point was also emphasized that the electric 
furnace is the only process in which low grade iron can 
be used to make the highest grade of finished material. 

C. G. Schluederberg, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, said that the electric furnace product 
had made its own market rather than encroaching much 
on the crucible steel products, although it had to some 
extent. 

D. W. Miller called attention to the large amount of 
steel which is now being treated in various kinds of elec- 
tric furnaces where the temperature and atmospheric 
control are all that could be desired, and the oxidation 
or scale loss practically at a minimum. 

Kilburn Scott, in further discussion of the paper, 
said that in England the labor needed was considerably 
less with electric furnaces than with crucibles, and that 
the hand-operated electrodes of arc furnaces were being 
controlled by girls who were doing this work better than 
men. The Sheffield crucible steel manufacturers were 
dropping the crucibles and putting in electric furnaces 
as fast as possible, and the steel made was a salvation 
of the airplane industry. 


Electric Pig After the War 


Robert Turnbull, Welland, Ont., read a paper en- 
titled “Electric Pig Iron after the War.” He said in 
part: 

Plants in Canada have now increased their output 
from 900 tons per month to 4500 tons per month. Such 
plants now exist in Belleville, St. Catharines, Orillia, 
and Vancouver, etc., making this low phosphorus pig 
iron. “When made only from scrap the kilowatt-hour 
consumption is an average of 500 kw.-hr. per ton and 
the amorphous carbon electrode consumption is 21 Ib., 
to the ton of pig made. The carbon is usually around 
3.50 per cent. The cost of material and labor has risen 
50 per cent since 1914. The average composition of 25 
heats is as follows: Carbon, 3.19 per cent; manganese, 
0.70 per cent; silicon, 1.16 per cent; sulphur, .014 per 
cent, and phosphorus, 0.020 per cent. In some other 
heats where the silicon was higher, it ran from 1.52 to 
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2 per cent, the average being about 1.7 

The iron is not so regular in its percen: 
bon, it being from 3 to 3% per cent. “Ii al 
prophesy what the output of electric low <p) 
pig iron will be after the war, but at the p: 


the United States Government is calling upo, | ade 
for this material. It will be largely a question of price 
as there is no low phosphorus iron blast furnace jy, 
Canada. It is possible that many of these electric fyy. 


naces will be in operation after the war for it is hardly 
possible to substitute the Bessemer grade oi! c 


2 Pig iron 
where low phosphorus pig iron is wanted. As the use 
is so great, it will very likely be impossible for the 


United States to supply all the Canadian needs afte, 
the war. This will depend, largely, however, on the 
price of the scrap used and the price of shell turnings 
or its substitute in Canada, which is used as a raw 
material, and is now only $12.50 per ton. 

“They have been smelting 50 per cent of high grade 
ore and 50 per cent scrap in the electric and making 
pig iron with 1400 kw.-hr. to the ton, making 20 tons 
daily. No ferrosilicon is needed in the process, and no 
fluorspar and it permits the use of low phosphorus cop. 
centrates. Power also is cheap. For foundry purposes 
this has a chance also of replacing the cupola. There js 
a good future for low phosphorus pig iron in Canada 


after the war, if American blast-furnace prices remain 
high.” 


Electric Furnaces After the War 


F, A. J. Fitz Gerald, the Fitz Gerald Laboratories, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., read a short paper on the “Ele- 
tric Furnace after the War,” and emphasized the fact 
that where electric furnaces had not been used before 
they would be used and where they are in use now, 
they would find increased application. On account of 
the shortage of electrodes the point was emphasized 
that, as soon as a suitable refractory and the method 
of applying it could be found for the induction furnace, 
this should again come into its own as it has abroad 
where they have solved these refractory problems. The 
increased use of ferroalloy furnaces was mentioned, 
especially those making ferromanganese, which will 
very likely largely cease operations after the war for 
economic reasons. 

Good men, he continued, to operate electric furnaces 
in general are scarce for most of the processes involved, 
and no standard practice has yet been established. 
There is also great variation in operation on account of 
the speed with which these furnaces have been installed. 
More severe conditions of operation and competition 
will manifest themselves after the war, but gradually 
they will be stabilized. One of the main features |: 
educating the people to use electric furnaces instead of 
others to make their steels, alloys, etc., and to educate 
also the users to call for electric steel and alloys instead 
of some inferior qualities of steels. Electric power for 
these furnaces will be in great demand, and the need 
for further waterpower development is very evident 
Electric low phosphorus pig iron made from scrap, 0 
ore and scrap, will very likely maintain itself for sev- 
eral years after the war, and may become a permanen! 
product. 


Government Ownership of Power 


Mr. Fitz Gerald expressed his opposition to Gover! 
ment ownership or Government regulation of water 
power or hydroelectric stations, saying it would mate- 
rially hurt the industry. “Largely because of its being 
managed by a democratic form of government, there 
is no responsibility to the voters, and Government ow? 
ership is a serious menace to the expansion of hydro 
electric power.” 

Discussing this paper Robert Turnbull said that 
1914, hydroelectric power in the Welland and Toronte 
district, was $12 to $13 per horsepower year, whereas 
now it is $20 to $25. They shut off anybody they choosé 
without redress, whereas with the public service corpo! 
tion there is some redress. He advised against any for™ 
of government ownership, holding up the Ontario Hydro- 
electric Commission as an example that Governme: 
ownership was not desirable. 
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ussion of this paper by C. H. Vom Baur, 
gineering Co., New York, brought out 
fields which are open to the electric fur- 
, and steel industry, especially the melt- 
.wanese for charging its liquid into mol- 
and Bessemer metal, thus saving from 
ent of ferromanganese, and making a 
also the expansion of the electric fur- 
yption by the gray iron makers for melt- 
cast scrap and.¢ast-iron borings, thus 
tter and cheaper gray iron than is made 
As far back as 1911 the melting of cast- 
in the basic electric furnace, with power 
it 1 kw.-hr. was being accomplished at $2.50 
or ton less than it was possible to do it at that time 
a with the prevailing price of raw materials 
To-day the differential is $10 per ton in 

» electric furnace. Even though the electric 
stallation costs considerably more than the 
' tallation, continued Mr. Vom Baur, yet the 
oroble an economic one, besides producing a supe- 
vor quality of gray iron. Perhaps one of the largest 
ns of the electric furnace will be their instal- 

y the larger steel plants, having only blast and 
furnaces, for refining the hot Bessemer metal 
electric, and thus operating by the duplex process. 


Future of the Power Question 


Power Situation After the War,” was pre- 
by C. A. Winder of the General Electric Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Mr. Winder said that to indicate 

me way the trend of electric power development is 
ly public opinion. Public opinion is in favor of 
tric power development, especially that generated by 
yater power. Our power resources, he insisted, are -be- 
ng consumed uneconomically and our coal and oil are 
t inexhaustible in supply. He called attention to an 
ovation which is not yet on the market, namely, the 
mercury turbine which is said to have a thermal effi- 
ncy of 40 per cent. The paper dealt with the power 
iestion in general and the author argued against Gov- 
ownership, citing the Ontario Hydroelectric 

ission as an example. 
\n address which gave rise to an exceedingly lively 
was that of F. A. Lidbury of the Oldbury 

Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., entitled “The Gov- 

nd the Technical Man After the War.” It 

y satirical. the speaker criticising vehemently 

rnment’s airplane achievements. He brought 

iestion whether the results of Government 
p of technical men” had been desirable. In 
n, the man chosen for a particular work was 
an expert and hence the maximum service 
obtained. Mr. Lidbury also made the state- 
some of the best men now in the Govern- 
rvice are those connected with the Naval Con- 
ard. The idea of the Government seems to 

, he said, to do things on a large scale rather 

lo them right. The Government has, however, 

lulated the chemical and dye industries. 
H. B. Coho, in discussing Mr. Lidbury’s remarks, 
greed with his attitude decidedly and warmly de- 
e Government. 


king attachment for strip mills has been pat- 
5. 1,277,029, Aug. 27, 1918) by George Hillard 
New York. The device differs from those 
se in that the removable blocks are done away 
there is substituted a collapsible block which 
the strip from the mill and when the block is 
lapsed automatically to discharge the strip. 
for exerting a constant tension upon the strip 
ses from the mill to the block is provided, with 
of preventing distortion of the strip. The 
ed for guiding the strip around the block may 
with the collapsible block or with ordinary 
In blocking light strip metal, the use of solid 
pointed out as preferable over the collapsible 
e particular advantage of the latter being in 
‘ heavy strip, as there is no danger of marking 
y strip by the block. which is a possibility with 
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Protective Apparatus Panel for Cranes 


To remove as far as possible the danger of electrica! 
shock to operators of cranes, the Cutler-Hammer Mfe 
Co., Milwaukee, has developed a crane protective panel 
It is designed for use on cranes having either direct 
or alternating current motors aggregating from 50 to 
400 hp., with manually operated controllers. Thess 
panels are designed to take the place of the various 


circuit breakers, knife switches, fuses, ete.. which were 





Mounting the Various Switcnes, Relays and Protect Ay 
paratus in a Closed Steel Cabinet Ha R wved All Likel 
hood of a Crane Operator Receiving ar Klectrical & 


formeriy mounted on an open switchboard in the crane 
cab, and groups the necessary protective devices in 
cluding no-voltage and overload protection for each 
motor supplied through the panel in a steel cabinet. 

In the pane] illustrated, which is a special one for 
three polyphase motors, overload relays are provided 
in each of the two phases, as well as two double-pole 
magnetic main line switches which open all three 
phases. These switches are interconnected, so that if 
one should fail to operate the other would open two 
phases of the supply circuit and stop the motor. A 
push button station located near the operator controls 
these two switches, and the single pole knife switch 
in the lower left corner of the panel is also eonnected 
to the control circuit, and may be locked open to pre- 
vent accidental or unauthorized operation when repair 
men are working on or around the crane. 

The control circuit of the panel is arranged for push 
button operation, and one clapper switch closes when 
the starting button is depressed and the other when 
this button is released. In starting the crane the op- 
erator merely depresses the button an instant before 
manipulating the controllers. If the circuit is over- 
loaded or grounded the closing of the second switch 
when the starting button is released causes the other 
to open, thus giving overload protection. When it is 
desired to cut off the power from all the circuits, the 
stop button is depressed. If the operator desires to 
inspect any motors or leave the crane temporarily, the 
removal of the safety plug from the panel opens the 
control circuits. Padlocks to prevent the main line 
knife switch from being closed are provided as an ad- 
ditional precaution against starting the crane when it 
is stopped for repairs. 


i 











Farm Implement Industry Is Curtailed 


Use of Iron and $ 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8.—The Priorities Division of 
the War Industries Board has ordered a drastic re- 
trenchment in the use of iron and steel by the agri- 
cultural implement and farm operating equipment in- 
dustry. For the year beginning Oct. 1, 1918, the 
consumption of iron and steel by this industry is cut 
to three-fourths of the preceding year’s total. This 
is expected to save 500,000 tons of iron and steel— 
one of the biggest individual savings which has been 
made by the retrenchment orders of the War Indus- 
tries Board. 


The order is the result of the continual increase in 


demands of iron and steel by the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in Europe. Other industries will 
probably receive similar curtailment orders. Accord- 


ing to the statement issued by Judge Edwin B. Parker, 
Priorities Commissioner of the War Industries Board, 
the farm tractor situation presents one of the most 
striking illustrations of the necessity for flexibility 
in the plan for curtailment. The special rulings issued 
to govern the output of farm tractors, restricts makers 
who produced less than 10 tractors last year to the 
production of not more than 10 tractors the coming 
year; makers who produced and had in field operation 
10 and less than 50 tractors may not produce over 50 
tractors; makers who produced and sold 50 or more 
tractors will have their consumption of iron and steel 
reduced 25 per cent. 


Will Require Signed Pledges 


Signed pledges will be exacted from the manu- 
facturers to use materials on hand that may come into 
their possession for the manufacture of tractors and 
farm operating equipment and parts, to reduce the 
tonnage of iron and steel as directed; to comply with 


the regulations of the Conservation Division of the 
War Industries Board as to economies and substitu- 
tions; and to produce only the more essential farm 


operating equipment and parts and to distribute the 
products only for essential uses. 

The announcement of Judge Parker declares that 
the greatly enlarged war program will absorb the 
greater portion of the iron and steel production of the 
nation, and that reductions in allotments of iron and 
steel to industries is necessary to prevent the industrial 
consumption from obstructing the war program. 

“The drive is on,” declares the 
by Judge Parker to this industry. 
When the war shall have 
the future. 


announcement issued 
“The 


won, we 


time is now. 
been will plan for 


An Indirect War Industry 


“Yours is clearly not only an essential but an in 
direct war industry and will be dealt with as such. The 
nation must produce a maximum of foods and feeds, 
but through rigid economies and increased efficiency of 
the farmers, the dealers and the manufacturers, this 
production must be accomplished with a reduced con 
sumption of materials and labor required to meet the 
war program. Speaking generally, the use of 
farm implements conserves labor, but it 
stantly borne in mind that the 
controlling now in connection 


modern 
must be con 
element is 
any 


time 
with 


more 
conservation 


program than ever before. The results must be prac 
tically immediate in order to contribute to the indus 
trial drive which must sustain the military drive on 


the battlefields of Europe. The use of a 
the manufacture of which large 
and labor are consumed, 
and in normal times its 
be stimulated; 
quires 
use, it 


machine, in 
quantities of material 
may be economically sound 
manufacture and use should 
but if its production at this crisis re- 
more labor than will be 
should—generally 


saved in 
speaking—be 


one season’s 
substituted by 
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Steel Limited by War In- 
dustries Board—Committee of Manufactur- 
ers Will Work Out Details of Retrenchment 


other machines or implements in order to accomplish 
the immediate conservation of labor and materials. 

“Your industry is so large, so varied and so jm. 
portant that the Priorities Division must in the future, 
as in the past, avail itself of the efficient and patriotic 
assistance of your Farm Implements Committee in ad. 
ministering the program here outlined. It will also 
with confidence rely upon the wholehearted co-operation 
of each member of your industry with such committee 
and with this division in determining upon.a manv- 
facturing program and a basis for the distribution 
of your products which will result in a maximum 
conservation of labor and materials and a maximum 
production of foods and feeds, being assured that when 
the war shall have been won the problems which now 
confront us will have been solved.” 


I'wo Periods Named 


In its ruling the Priorities Division designates the 
time from Oct. 1, 1917, to Sept. 30, 1918, as the “First 
Period” and the year 


beginning Oct. 1, 1918, as the 
“Second Period.” 


“A careful survey of your industry in connection 
with the urgent war requirements,” continues Judge 
Parker’s announcement, “has led to the decision that 
in the public interest your iron and steel consumption 
for the second period should be 75 per cent of your 
consumption during the first period, when it approxi- 
mated 2,000,000 tons of iron and steel. The effect of 
a release of 25 per cent of your consumption during 
the past 12 months will be immediately felt on the 
war program. It is with confidence that the War 
Industries Board relies upon your indispensable 
dustry lending the same wholehearted and _ patriotic 
assistance in accomplishing these economies that it 
has always rendered in response to previous appeals. 
While the importance of your industry and your place 
in the program for the production of food for this 
nation and its allies can hardly be overstated, yet th 
supreme concern at this critical period is that every 
possible contribution be made immediately and en- 
thusiastically to the end that the war may be shortened 
and the victory made decisive. 

“The necessity of reducing the allotments of iron 
and steel to your industry places upon you and the 
Farm Implements Committee the responsibility of * 
applying the curtailment that your more essential prod 
ucts shall be produced in sufficient quantities to meet 
all legitimate demands for them and that your less 
essential products shall be produced in greatly dim! 
ished quantities, or not at all. The Priorities Divisio 
does not undertake to direct you in the formulation 0 


execution of a program of such responsibility. This 
your problem. You are equipped to solve it; ane 
with your experience and ripe judgment you W! 


through team work so adjust your manufacturing a 
gram and utilize the curtailed allotment of materia's, 
that the theoretical injury may not prove real. 





The H. Koppers Co., will begin work shortly ms 
by-product plant for the Pittsburgh Crucible >tee 
Co, at Midland, Pa. It will be a 100 oven plant wit 


a daily carbonizing capacity of 1800 tons of coal. The 
gas produced will be used in the steel mills and the t#! 
recovered will find employment as fuel for the ope” 
hearth furnaces, while toluol and ammonia secured 
will go to Government uses. 


Freyn, Brassert & Co. have licensed the Pittsburg" 
Crucible Steel Co. to install and use on the new blast 
furnace now building at Midland, Pa., a Brasse™ 
patented gas washing and drying unit. 
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Conc Mixer as a Foundry Auxiliary 


tion of a concrete mixer as an auxiliary 
iry sand mixer or mill has proved to be 
time and labor-saving idea in the plant 





nd Clay Are 

Discharged Into the Regulation Foundry Sand 

Thus Reducing the Time Required for the 
Final Grinding and Tempering 


Partially Blended in a Concrete 


This 
the 


Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
is an ordinary concrete mixer made by 
Jaeger Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Before this mixer was installed, silica sand and clay 
ere shoveled directly in the sand mill, where the entire 
ration of mixing, grinding and tempering was per- 
is usual with all rotary mixers. During the 

e required to mix and temper properly, the op 
had practically nothing else to do. Under the 
stem this idle time is utilized for shoveling the 
materials into the concrete mixer, where the 
s dry mixed. When the charge in the concrete 
dumped into the .sand mill, a shorter length 
equired for the final grinding and tempering 
as all of the work of mixing has already 

med. 


e 


tion more uniform mixture, 
y, it is stated, has made a saving in time 
by the use of the auxiliary concrete mixer 
0 per cent. In other words, it formerly re- 
hr. operation of the sand mill to supply the 


th the required facing, etc., while now the 


+ 


to obtaining a 


akes care of an increased amount of work 


“lectric Arc Welding in Shipbuilding 


e regulations for the application of electric 
to ship construction been issued by 
Shipping, according to the En- 
n. The decision to authorize this method 

of riveting reached only afte 
extending over several 


have 


pister of 


was 
perimental work 
features of these regulations are that the 
elding be approved, that the process 
ire of electrodes must be such as to insure 
nd uniformity in the finished article, that 
engaged are specially trained and efficient 
ff the work provided. Details of con 
the vessels and of the welds are to be 
approval. It has been indicated that 
ge connections are to be lapped or strapped, 
ipped connections, the breadths of over 
ts and seams and the profiles of the welds 
regulations which have been embodied 
the width of overlap ranging from 2% in. 
40 in. thick to 3 in. in the case of plates 
kness, the throat thicknesses for similar 
g from 0.28 in. to 0.50 in. 


must 


‘ 
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Bucket Loader for Foundry Sand Mixer 


For use in 


connection with the Simpson intensive 
foundry mixer which was istrated in THE IRON AGE, 
April 25, 1918, the National Engineering ‘ North 
La Salle Street, Chicago, has brought out a _ bucket 
type of loader. The advantages claimed for the use 
of this arrangement are the securing of the maximum 


capacity from the mixer, the elimination of hand 
to a large extent and the feeding of the ect amo 
of sand into the machine. 

The capacity of the bucket is the sar that 


the mixing machine with which it ed, and as soo 
as the previous mix has been discharged, the bucket 
is elevated and the contents discharged into the m 

chine. After the sand has been emptied the bucke 


is lowered to receive the next charge The power re 
quired to operate the loader is taken from the driving 
shaft of the mixer itself, the operation being depender 





") { A ute o j } 

} | ly ~ Mix [ 

ipon the engagement of a clutch mecha raise 

the bucket A brake is provided gu 

rapid descent 

Asks Technical Societies to Maintain Activities 
4. H. Krom, Director of Engineering U.S. Employ 

ment Service, 29 South La Salle Street, ¢ nicago, ha 

sent to the presidents of technical societies a letter urg 

ing that the officers of the soc‘eties exert their official 

nfluence to continue the activities which they represert 

“Don’t be discouraged,” he says, “by the fact that vour 

membership is being decreased by enlistments and wat 


demands. Strengthen your organization and keep your 
to their wel 

y fey 
pia 


with society service when 
Now as never before the 


members acquainted with matters relating 
and Originate 
sional development. Be ready 
return. 
and the engineering profession are 


fare advancement profes 


our heroes engineer 


conceded tnat pla e 
} 


in the world’s estimation so long coveted and deserved 
Carry this wartime recognition into the pursuits of 
peace by shouldering your share of civic responsibilities 


and make the society headquarters for such actior I 
should be glad to have you present this matter properly 
and as soon as possible. at a meeting of your society, 


and to advise me ‘n regard to any action you take.’ 








Liberty Loan Subscriptions Are Lagging 


Influenza and 
Poor Showing 


Reported in Some 

The Liberty loan subscriptions during the past week 
have not come in as rapidly as had been expected. Two 
causes usually are assigned, one being the epidemic of 
influenza in many parts of the country and the other 
over-confidence as to the of the war due to the 
recent good news from the battlefields of the old world. 
This lagging tendency has been noteworthy in Pitts- 
burgh, New York and nearly all centers, but repre- 
sentatives of the iron and steel industry are very active 
and are doing their full part toward promoting the 
great loan. 

In the New York district, the first business 
days of the three weeks campaign brought the total 
subscriptions to $305,789,300 or 17 per cent of the dis- 
trict’s quota of $1,800,000,000. The Hardware, Metals and 
Allied Trades Committee, with a quota of $99,000,000; 
had obtained subscriptions amounting $15,188,250 
up to the close of Oct. 5. The Machinery, 
Machine Tools and Railway Supplies Committee, with 
a quota of $35,000,000 had 
amourting to $8 502,250. 

In the Pittsburgh district, the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. has taken the lead with a subscription of 
$7,000,000. The United Engineering & Foundry Co. 
has bought $1,200,000 of bonds, of which amount $150,- 
000 has been subscribed from Youngstown and Mahon- 


result 


ar 
fi 


seven 


to 


business 


obtained subscriptions 


ing county. The Edgar Thomson steel works em- 
ployees, whose quota was $1,031,000, have exceeded 
that amount by $40,000. Wierton, W. Va., held a 


celebration last Saturday in honor of the passing of 
the $500,000 mark in the campaign, more than doubling 
the community’s quota. Employees of the Wierton 
Steel Co. subscribed $430,000. 

Among the important contributions reported in New 
York are the following: Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Co. (itself and employees), $5,000,000; New Jersey 
Zinc Co., $2,000,000; International Nickel Co. (addi- 
tional), $1 400,000; Phelps-Dodge Corp., $1,000,000; 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., $830,000; Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Co., $514,000; Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., $500,000; Railway Steel Spring Co. (ad 
ditional), $370,000; Pressed Steel Car Co., $250,000; 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. and employees, $200,000; Hillside 
Coal & Iron Co., $100,000; National Enameling & 
Stamping Co., $90,000; De La Vergne Machinery Co 
$80 000; New Jersey Zinc Co. (officers), $80,000; J. T. 
Ryerson & Son, $50,000; Auto Strop Safety Razor Co 
$50,000. 


Confidence in Washington 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8.—Peace proposals and the 
spread of the “influenza” epidemic credited by 
the Treasury Department officials here with the slow 
progress of the first week of the fourth Liberty loan 
campaign. But the fact that only a little more than 
$1,000,000,000 of the $6,000,000,000 to raised was 
reported in the figures for the first week has not weak- 
ened the confidence of the directors of the campaign 
that the country’s quota will be filled. 

Diplomatic channels brought a of peace news 
to Washington which was carefully culled before it 
was published lest it would dampen the ardor of both 
campaigners and subscribers. The proposals them- 
selves, however, were such that their publication left 
no opportunity for withholding them. Treasury offi- 
cials have asked all who are interested in the loan to 
emphasize the fact that it is more important than 
ever that the loan shall be over-subscribed. Even should 
the present situation lead toward an eventual peace— 
which most of the public men in Washington deny—it 
is pointed out that much of this country’s strength at 
the peace table will depend upon the showing of a 


unanimous support of the Administration, which would 


were 


be 


’ 
iot 


Overconfidence Blamed for the 
Gratifying Results Are, However, 


Manufacturing Centers 


be demonstrated 
campaign. 

The influenza epidemic probably interfered 
Washington than in any other city with the progress of 
the campaign. Practically all public meetings 
scheduied to boost the loan had to be called off. Thea. 
ters and moving pictures have been closed, as have the 
churches and schools. All of these had been relied upon 
as important items in the campaign. In the third loay 
the Washington theaters played a vital part in giy ne 
opportunity for exhortations to subscribe. 

Sunday, Oct. 6, ad also been scheduled as “Liberty” 
Sunday in the churches‘and all the Washington churches 
had pledged themselves to devote the day to a big 
drive for the loan. The closing of the churches, of 
course, made this impossible, nor was the weather such 
as to permit of outdoor services on any large scale, In. 
stead, a corps of 3,000 campaigners canvassed every 
home in Washington for bond subscriptions. The totals 
of this work showed an approximate aggregate of $4. 
000,000 in pledges. Secretary of the Treasury McAdo 
participated personally in this drive, setting a pace 
which no one else was able to follow. He corralled a 
total of $1,800,000 in subscriptions. He started in with 
$1,000,000 from Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the 
War Industries Board, added $500,000 from Eugene 
Meyer, of the War Finance Corporation, and $100,000 
from J. Leonard Replogle, chief of the Steel Section 
of the War Industries Board, and for good measvre 
induced President Wilson to subscribe $20,000. The 
latter had already bought $10,000 worth, apparently 
exhausting his spare change. So Mr. McAdoo sold this 
$20,000 worth on the installment plan. 

The reports on the industrial campaign, says u 
announcement of Secretary McAdoo, are encouraging 
Industries throughout the country are striving to wi 
the right to fly the honor pennant by obtaining su! 
scriptions from at least 75 per cent of their employees 
The Cleveland district leads in this competition, 1% 
Cleveland city industries reporting 100 per cent su! 
scriptions. 


by an over-subscribed Lib. 


Val 


ore ir 


Chicago District Employees Do Splendidly 


he 


CHICAGO, Oct. 8.—One thing demonstrated by t 
Chicago iron and steel and machinery committees 1s 
that employee meetings with bands and other music, 
clever speakers and plenty of flags and decorations pro- 
duce fine results, 100 per cent, in fact, in many cases 
S. J. Llewellyn, president Interstate Iron & Stee! Co., 
and chairman of the Chicago Iron and Steel Liberty 
Loan Committee, testifies to this fact, saying that er 
ployees everywhere in his district are doing splendid) 
Meetings have been held at the plants of the Continent 
Can Co., Chicago-Symington Corporation, Burnside 
Steel Co., Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ajax Forge ©0. 
Iroquois Iron Co., Federal Furnace Co., Ingalls-Sheparé 
Forging Co., Continental Bolt & Iron Works, and other 
plants, all with fine results. Up to Saturday, Uct. 
returns from the big companies themselves were rather 
slow, but that they would eventually subscribe hand 
somely was not doubted. 

The Industrial Division of Indiana Harbor, City 
East Chicago, Ind., wherein are located the plants of 
the American Stee] Foundries Co., By-Products (0X° 
Corporation, Green Engineering Co., Harbison-Wa'ker 
Refractories Co., Inland Steel Co., Linde Air Products 
Co., Mark Mfg. Co., Standard Forgings Co., and many 
others equally well known, on the first day of the drivé 
subscribed $1,626,500. Sales were made with the 
companiment of bombs, fire crackers, red fire, etc. 

W. Lees, general superintendent Inland Steel ©. ! 
vice-chairman of this division. The total subse 
on the first day by all Indiana Harbor was $1,580", 
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icago Industrial Division, headed by 
* ue, general superintendent Locomotive 
a on the first day subscribed $949,500. 
are such plants as the Champion Rivet 
igo Foundry Co., Edward Valve & Mfg. 
k Works, Hyman-Michaels Co., Hubbard 
Co. and Republic Iron & Steel Co. The 
East Chicago a “workingman’s town,” 
a tion of 35,000, on the first day entered 
i ‘tions to the value of $2,939,800, against 
1,759,590, the oversubscription being $1,- 
aa wonder they held a midn‘ght parade! 
Walt Riley is chairman of the East Chicago 
riterty | Committee. 
Se ssert & Co., engineers, Peoples Gas Build- 
ao Ch and their employees subscribed $33,700 
nds he fourth issue, and of the four issues the 
is taken $100,000 worth. Other notable 
follow: ; 


mn & Steel Co., $150,000. the company’s in- 
with employees being $253,000 
Morse & Co., $60,000 
Co., $50,000 (Employees, 100 per cent.) 
es Foundry & Machine Co., $50,000 
Ryerson & Son, $700,000 ($200,000 to be cred- 
districts. ) 
g Foundry & Equipment Co., $100,000 
Bros. Tool Co., $50 000 
ir & Foundry Co., $100,000 
Stoker Co., $25,000 
eable Castings Co., $75.000. 
Pneumatic Tool Co., $110,000 
Warner Speedometer Co., $100,000 


e| Deutsch, Oh‘o Iron & Metal Co., who is look- 
the division emtracing the scrap iron and 
is working hard to round up a big total. 
Chairman Llewellyn is confident that a big showing will 
be made as soon as the larger buyers get in action. 
E. P. Welles, president Charles Besly & Co., and 
tirman of the Mach‘nery Division and his assistants 
ave teen tco busy selling bonds to do much tabulating. 
ne quota of the division is $6,800,000, and up to the 
morning of Oct. 4 the bond sellers had written $4,- 
000,00 \rousing enthusiasm and striking while the 
ron was hot had produced fine results at plant meet- 
\ meeting held Oct. 2 at the tractor works of 
tional Harvester Co. was attended by 3000 
{ as a result of th's meeting and others 
held the d'vision is assured of placing $1,- 
th the employees at the works. 
3 the machinery bond men held a meeting 
Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Co., 
00 employees were roused to enthusiasm, the 
result teing another $1.500000. Both the 
nd the Western Electric plants were placed 
hinery Div‘sion. The Marshall & Huschart 
Co., dealer in machine tools, subscribed 
| its employees $12,000. 





Detroit Progresses Rapidly 


iT, Oct. 5.—In the first five days Detroit raised 
0, or 52 per cent of its quota of $73,000,000 
surth Liberty loan. Including a $7,000,000 
from the Ford interests, a total of $12 - 
reported Friday. Intensive work among 
s of the city has resulted in doubl'ng and 
ng subscriptions from employees, while cor- 
ilmost without exception have doubled their 
ver the third campaign. 
of the drive are confident that Detroit will 
ta before Oct. 10, and the force of 5000 
keep constantly at work until the $73,- 
rkK 1s passed. 
scriptions of the various metal working con- 
‘e than $25,000.000, the Henry Ford interests 
7,000,000 of which $6.000,000 is credited to 
tor Co. and $1,000,000 to the Ford & Son 
An additional $3,000,000 was taken by 
ts to be distributed among the 30 branches 
intry. 
kard Motor Car Co. and the Lincoln Motor 
ibscribed $1,000,000, while Packard employees 


\1 
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added $863,650 and the Lincoln Motor employees about 
$500 000. 


Other large subscriptions from the manufacturers 
and workers in the metal lines include the following: 


Hudson Motor Car Co. $877,900 
Detroit Shipbuilding Co.. 650.000 
Michigan Alkali Co 500 000 
Great Lakes Engineering Works 500,000 
Fisher Body Co 500,000 
Cadillac Motor Car Co 450,000 
Standard Life & Accident Ins. Co 375,000 
Maxwell-Chalmers Co 300.000 
Solvay Process Co 500.000 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co 250.000 
Charcoal Iron Co.... 5 


250.000 
Studebaker Corporation 
Detroit Copper & Brass Co 0.0 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co 295 000 
Continental Motor Corporation 


209,000 


American Car & Foundry Co 200,000 
Pittsburgh Shafting Co. and employees 150 000 
Detroit Steel Products Co 150.000 
Detroit Copper & Brass employees 130 000 
Michigan Malleable Iron Works 100,000 


Detroit Iron & Steel Co 100,000 
Michigan Smelting & Refining Co 100 000 
Michigan Stamping Co 
Detroit Steel Casting Co 
J. W. Murray Co 


Hutchins Car Roofing Co 


100 000 
100 000 
100,000 
100,000 
Paige Detroit Motor Car Co 100.000 


Detroit Stove Works Co. and employees 100,000 


Cleveland Plants Active 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 8.—Cleveland started the second 
week of the fourth Liberty loan drive with total bond 
sales aggregating about $25,000,000, or a little less than 
one-fourth of its quota of $112,000,000. However, 
pledges made but not yet converted into actual subscr'p- 
tions bring the total up to about $30,000,000. The cam 
paign is Leing conducted vigorously and subscr.ptions 
are coming in freely from the smaller buyers. Many 
of the larger industrial companies and individuals who 
are expected to make large subscript'ons have not yet 
announced the amount of bonds they will purchase, and 
because of this the total is lower than had been hoped 
for at this stage of the drive. Industrial companies 
through their shop organizations are making fine records 
in securing subscriptions from their office forces and 
plant employees. Already over 300 companies have re 
ported to the industrial sales committee, having super 
vision over the campaign in manufacturing plants, that 
they have reached their full quota and have been 
awarded the 100 per cent honor emblem. The larger 
subscriptions already reported include the following: 


McKinney Steel Co $2 000.000 
American Shipbuilding Co 1,100,000 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. and Allied Mining and 

Other Interests 1.050.000 
White Motor Co 1.009.000 
Chandler Motor Car Co 300.000 
Valley Mold & Iron Corporation, Sharpsvi Pa 200 000 
Cleveland Metal Products Co 200.000 
W. G. Mather 150.000 
McMyler Interstate Co 125,000 
Champion Rivet Co 125.000 
R. L. Ireland 100 000 
Parish & Bingham Co 100,000 


Much Enthusiasm in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 5.—At noon to-day over $25,000,000 
had been subscribed in Hamilton county, with many 
teams to be heard from. Team Q, in whose territory 
were several machine tool firms went “over the top” 
first early Friday morning. 

Practically all reports indicate that industrial con- 
cerns subscribed more than they did of the third loan, 
and from the number of small subscriptions it is evident 
that the workmen are taking more interest in the cam- 
paign than heretofore. Peace rumors have only served 
as a stimulus and present indications are that there 
will be no let-up in the work until the campaign is 
closed. The presence of Spanish influenza in the city 
will only retard work to a small extent, as it is not 
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epidemic and shop meetings have t bee pron ed 
In the absence of a compl te | tL Ol irge subscrip 
ers, it would be manifestly unfair to me! nly a 
few of them, but the majority of machine tool builders 
pig iron and scrap iron merchants are exceeding their 
subscriptions to previous issues f | erty bond 


Bond Sale Records Broken 


While bond sale records are available in but few 
New England cities, reports from all the industrial 
‘enters show that the factories are in most cases far 


exceeding the high re rds ade it previou sales of 
Liberty bonds. The percentage reports of 100 per 
cent subscriptio1 S greatel nd earlier than 1 pre- 
vous campaigns and the figures, when issued, will show 
that patriotism is running high in that section. In 
some cities the big effort h ee! for this week and 
reports from these places will be a little slow, but the 
committees are well organized and will profit from their 
previous experience : 
In Hartford, Conn., to Oct. 4 t e subscript s had 
been reported: 
The Col I \rl 
$254 UU ] Lot per < t ie} 
The Pratt Whit $ 
a $24 
r M 
S 
$: 

| wr x 

In Bridg rt, Cor ’ 

lt ptions ha e€ 
: ' 
¢ 

In J ! Cor 
t [ n Mf ( He} \ ( n 
r vl Co., J ( ! B 
a ibserin , y 
sae } e for th ; 

In Bristol, Conn.. the tions a nat the en 
ploye of the New Departure Mfg. | will subscribe 
f¢ ra le St $100,0f ) ! 40) OUO t? f } t 

Ss own a The I sare? 
‘ {’ ] SI W I - ‘ sé i i 
a | OU Ne I 
The em] et the Bridgeport B Bridge 


under tl nt av f the National War La 
Board fo e p Th 
. »] e100 000 
I 
+ ‘ S 5 4 + , 2 > 
Buffalo Reports Satisfactory Progress 
BUFFALO, Oct. & l f the 
fou Liberty I 4 gn Buf 1 over 
g 000,000 of its 61, 1S .000 ] ly ] 
Ste Committee = ¢ ny ( 
$7. 000 000 R p ! from n nut Y i 1 ¢ ) e¢ 
ur e) eratifvil En ployee t | 
‘ P wine S100 ‘ I I | ict l ‘ 


100 ne ent r ove i ( ia yu a ike! 
r Ma ry Committee repor I read 
a: : T } MM 4 } 

$1,500,000 assigned to it. The Shes Metal Comm ‘ 
} , + ogle . : . , F + +} 

had, up to noon Saturday, raised $375,000 of the 
SQK/ ainmttnmed t¢ wand. Otate R . +} 
SsoU.00U0 apportioned it, and 1 LODiIIN O l¢ 


Scrap Metals Committee reports $200.000 of its 





$50,000 
each from the Buffalo Housewrecking & Salvage Co., 
Michael Hayman & Co., and Morrison & Risman. Chair 


assignment, including three subscriptions of 


+ 
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man Selton Weed of the Wholesale and R, 
ware Dealers’ Committee, advises that ove; 


f the committee’s quota has been raised. 


Milwaukee’s Response 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 5.—The gener 
of the metalworking industry of Milwauke: 
the appeal for subscriptions to the fourth L 
has been mainly responsible for the fact that 
first five days of the campaign approximat 
cent of the minimum quota has been pledged 
pouring of money in this campaign thus fay 
more liberal than in any of the three previ 


and it is notable that bond purchases for cash are 


larger proportion than before. Among the lar; 


scriptions derived from the metalworking industry 


to this time are the following: 


Mfg. Co. 
Trecker Co 


Allis-Chalmers 
Kearney & 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co 
Filer & Stowell Co 

John Pritzlaff 
Ford Motor Cc 
Chain Belt Co ; 
Pressed Steel Tank Co 


N Mfg. Co 


Hardware Co 


rdberg 


Birmingham Doing Well 


BIRMINGHAM, 
‘ 


of the first 


ALA., Oct. 5.—Upon the 
week’s work of the Allied Armi 
mingham’s fourth Liberty loan workers are ca 


} f +} l. -+ 
eTore 





ibseriptions had been recorded, Birmingham ha 

ver half the quota of $9,350,000. There has be 
a businesslike approach to ¢ 
man with the presumption that he understood | 


nd w prepared to do it. 
Youngstown Is Active 
\ WN, Oct. 8.—In the first week’s 
) ! County, Ohio, rolled up the magnific 
8,000,000 swinging towards its goal of $10,388 

’ ofr it \ $5,000,000 has been subs 
en in the mills and other wage earners 
045 U0U ne companies. A good sized sur 

pected from the Carnegie Steel Co., for its lo 
m the $40,000,000 subscribed by the Unit 

S tee Corporation At the coke oven and ber 


he Republic Iron & Steel Co., at Young 


ployees bought bonds for an average per ca] 
$418.40. The stationary engineers at the Repul 

re came next, purchasing bonds on an averag 

\t noon last Saturday it was annour 

employees of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 

ight is to the amount of $2,000,000 

Liberty Loan Notes 

Industrial interests throughout New Jer 

heartily supporting the fourth Liberty loan ) 


officials are members of Liberty loan committees 
respective districts and are devoting time and 
to the campaign with to far exceed the e 
shed quotas for industrial plants and the local 
munities. Employees of the different 
ictive with subscriptions in support of the loan, 
enthusiasm and determination to surpas 
the previous campaigns. 
works committees have been appoint 
ha fourth Liberty loan campaign at tl 
ferent industrial plants at Lancaster, N. Y., and 
ity. The chairman of the respective committe 
he different plants are: American Car & F 


desire 


works art 


records made in 


Co., Frank Faust; Gould Coupler & Storage Batt 


Co., John F. Patterson; New York Central Rai 
shops, John Parsons; Lancaster Machine & ! 
Works, Harold Earle and F. G. Brost; and Ame! 
Malleables Co., Frank C. Johnston. 


* 


Industrial interests at Philadelphia and vicinity 


the largest iron and steel corporations with thei 











vh Filter Mfg. Co., 


town 


ro 


if 


{ rth 
AOUTLN 


the campaign for the 
initial subscriptions include a total 
from the Metal Working Industries 
Automatic Sprinkler Co., $33,000; 


$100,000; employees of the United 


or 
mH 


Co., $100,000; Keystone Leather Co., 
Walther Mfg. Co., $50,000; and Bald 
Works. $300,000. 
for subscriptions to the 
of the Merchants Shipbuilding Co 
Bristol, Pa., has been set at $1,000,000, 


fourth Liberty 


1} 
ii 


tv loan rally held at the plant o1 

) workel pledged the effo ts to the 
lar quota of $1,000,000 has been ar 

plant of the New York Shipbuilding Co., 


while at the 
Gloucester 


the 


with its 12,000 employees, 
hipyards of Pu & 
ected to double the subscriptions of 
oan, which aggregated $350,000 
than one hour after the campaign for the 
inaugurated at the plant of 
O:1 City, Pa., the 227 
scribed 100 per cent for the issue; every 
chased a bond. The machinists’ organiza 
. Pa., has subscribed a total of $20,000 
Employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
surrounding districts 


sey Jones, 





loan was 


and have sub 
50 to the loan issue. 

rs after the opening of the fourth Liberty 
Reading Pa., the plant of T. A. Willson 
nufacturers of goggles and glasses, had 


ts quota subscribed 


pany Amalgamated with Rownson, 
Drew & Clydesdale 


.. Ine., and Rownson, Drew & 
the amalgan . 
ranizations. All trading and m 
neeforth will be conducted 
yn, Drew & Clydesdale, Inc., wit 
8 William Street, New Y 
Drew & Clydesdale, hl 
while I pre 
as managing director o 


and A. E. Hearne 


Crouch Co 


1ation of tne 


anufactur 
inder the 


ai 


ounce 


n 


Rownson, 
this office, 
*h Co., will act 
Karminsk 


Smullyan, 


reneral manager of the Crouch com 
on, Dre & Clydesdale, respectivel; 
is joint general managers of the nev 
mins} onducting the Crouch stee 
Hearne directing all other trading 
ited London, England, where 

& Clydesdale was established nearly 
g Mr. Smullyan is soon to open an 
cisco, and other ns are under way) 
gethening the compar ntacts abroad 

n and steel trade in this country. 


been made for the further development 
Drew & Clydesdale en 


f the 
on in order to cope with the demand for 
l ant 


townson, 


po! table elevator < onveyors 


ways, 


ng devices These plans will be carried 


onal direction of John J. Smart, secre 


pel 
int general manager of the Crouch 
gy impaign that w be carried int 
ntries, as well as in the United States, 
iken by the new firm, embracing both 
products and Rownson, Drew & Clydes 


will be directed by 


M. ¢ Jppen shaw, 


rto had charge of the advertising for 
pany. H. Lad Landau, assistant secre 
il manager of sales of the Crouch com 
tinue with the new concern. So will 
r officers of the company, such as John H 


ing agent, who ll in the future be 
Greenberg of Rownson, Drew & Clydes- 
comptroller; O. W. Andrews, 


Mi 


Smullyan, 


ger and head of the company’s licensing 
thers occupying positions of trust with the 
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PIG-IRON COSTS 


Tr) 


ic 


A nN LS hye . , . 
Many Fu Shown to Be Prod 


ices 


Recent Government Prices 
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| iu ng aist! t oO! ectior 
The Pittsburgh & West Vy rginia Railroad. Pitt 
burgh, has broken ground for erection of an engine 
house and shops at Rook, Pa., to cost $250,000 
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THE 


NEW EXPORT PROCEDURE 


War Trade Board to Issue Licenses Carrying 
Ordinarily a C Priority 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8.—The War Industries Board 
and the War Trade Board have agreed upon a new 
procedure of the highest importance to the export busi- 
ness in iron and steel, under which C priority ratings 
w.ll automatically be accorded commodities for which 
the export licenses are issued. This. ruling wiil greatly 
simplify matters invo.ved in quest’ons arising over these 
exports. it also reverses tne previous procedure by 
cancelling the previous ruling of the War Industries 
Board which forbade the fil.ng of an application for 
export until a priority ruling had been secured. 

The joint announcement of the War Industr‘es Board 
and the War Trade Board provides that: 

“On and after Oct. 14 applications for licenses to 
export any article on Schedule XP, annexed hereto, 
should be filed with the War Trade Board,” and must 
include a new supplemental information sheet, form 
X-26, which will be ready for distribution by the War 
Trade Board on and after Oct. 14. 

The priorities comm‘ttee of the War Industries 
Board has awarded priority classification C to all arti- 
cles (on which priorities are issued) which are on the 
export conservation list of the War Trade Board and 
are covered by export licenses issued on and after Oct. 
16. No class C certificates will be issued with such 
licenses. If the article specified on the licenses is one 
on which priorities are issued, and if no individual 
priority certificate accompanies the export license, the 
license itself will be evidence that the articles covered 
by it have been automatically awarded priority classi- 
fication C. No such export licenses will be accom- 
panied by individual priority certificates of the priori- 
ties comm‘ttee when in the opinion of the priorities 
ecmmittee a higher rating than class C is warranted. 
These priority certificates will be issued by the priori- 
ties committee and forwarded with the export license 
w:thout further request from the applicant. 

Export l‘censes issued on and after Oct. 16 for the 
exportation of iron or steel, or the products or manu- 
factures thereof, which are not covered by priority 
classification, will in themselves constitute a permit and 
approval from the Director of Steel Supply for the 
filling of the orders for the quantity of iron or steel! 
specified in such export license to the extent that such 
delivery will not interfere with the delivery when and as 
required of orders covered by priority. 

It is the policy of the War Industries Board and 
the War Trade Board to discourage and prevent ex- 
porters and manufacturers from purchasing, manufac- 
turing, or prodveing art’cles on the export conservation 
list for the fulfillment of specific export orders until an 
appropriate export license has been issued. Instances 
have come to the attent on of the War Trade Board in 
‘hich manvfoectwer licenses 
have mann‘actured articles for specific export orders 
which articles while useless for domestic consumption 
could not under the regulations of the War Trade Board 
be exported. It is essential for the proper conserva- 
tion of commodities in the United States that this 
practice be stopped, and it is the purpose of the War 
Trade Board to refuse licenses to exporters who do not 
conform to this policy. 

Priority is being administered generally on iron and 
products, copper and brass products electrical 
equ'pment and the products of which any of the above 
form an integral part. Priority is not being adminis- 
tered at this time on lumber or lumber products, paver 
or paper products, chemicals, brick. cement, lime, hides, 
pig tin, tin plate, mine products and numerous other 
items wh‘ch cannot well Fe enumerated. It is not pos- 
sible to prepare lists in detail covering either priorities 
© non-prioritied products’ and those men- 


} 14 . > - rT . 
before obtaining exnvport 


steel 


even in 


tioned above exceptions will from t*'me to time occur. 
Any inquiries with respect to the commodities upon 
which priority is Fkeing administered should be addressed 
to the priorities committee of the War Industries Board. 
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The following is the “schedule XP” referred tos, 4 
announcement: ed 

Pig iron, ferrosilicon, spiegeleisen, scrap 
blooms, slabs, sheet bars, skelp, wire rods, 
speed steel, tool steel 
and cold rolled 


bars, hoops and bands 
strip steel), shapes, fabrica:, 
steel, plates (this includes No. 11 U. §S 
B. W. gage), sheets, boiler tubes, mechanics 
tubes, oil well casing, line pipe, drive pipe 
wrought iron and steel pipe, poles, wire rr 
strand consisting of six wires or more, rails a; 
frogs and switches, railroad tie plates, railroa: 
railroad track bolts, boat 
spikes, cut nails. 


spikes, wire, wir: 


Under a previous ruling of the War Trade p 
permits were to be issued for the importatio; 


Oard 


¢ 


total of 125,000 tons of pyrites from Spain esha 
Jan. 1 and Oct. 1, 1918. Of this amount 56,409 hens 
have not been imported, and the time for the issuance 


of licenses for this balance has been extended to Jan, | 

1919. The War Trade Board also added dril] chyck 

to the export conservation list, effective Oct. 10. 
Ww. LC 


NUCKS 





Cleveland Section of Mechanical Engi- 
neers Established 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers has 
established a section in Cleveland known as the Me. 
chanical Section of the Cleveland Engineering Society 
The petition for this section was made jointly by mem- 
bers of the local society and by members of the national 
society resident in Cleveland. This new section com- 
prises the towns or cities of Akron, Barberton, Bedford, 
Chardon, Cleveland, Cuyahoga Falls, East Cleveland, 
Elyria, Hudson, Kent, Lakewood, Lorain, Massillon, 
Quarryville, Ravenna, Sandusky, South Euclid, Wick- 
liffe Willoughby and Wooster, totalling a society men- 
bership of approximately 260 at the present time, the 
sixth largest ‘n the country. 

The Cleveland Engineering Society was organized 
in 1891 and now comprises a membership of appro: 
mately 1200, and is known throughout the countrys 
one of the most active and influential local organim 
tions of engineers. The national societies of civil e- 
gineers, electrical engineers and automotive engineer: 
all have organized groups in Cleveland, so that oppor- 
tunities for co-operation and co-ordination of activities 
are manifold. 

Many of the officers and prominent members of th 
Cleveland Engineering Society are also included in the 
new section; notably R. I. Clegg, who this week leaves 
Cleveland to become New Eng!and editor of THE [RON 
AGE; Prof. F. H. Vose, Col. E. H. Whitlock, F. L. 82s 
sions, F. W. Ballard, A. H. Bates, H. C. Hale, A. G 
McKee, and J. H. Stratton. In addition to the liason 
members, there are C. E. Drayer, George S. Black, and 
W. O. Henderer of the Cleveland Society; and Ambro* 
Swasey, Worcester R. Warner, S. T. Wellman, past 0! 
ficers of the society; G. E. Merryweather, and R. # 
Danforth. 


Shipment of Iron and Steel by Express 


The Amer‘cain Railway Fxpress Co. recently iss” 
an order that all shipments by express cf ber steel, ! 
iron or reds must Fe Foxed and marked. It was § 
found that it would te impracticable, i? not imposs! 
to box all such consignments. The matter was takt 
up with D. S. Elliott, vice-president of the Amer!¢®! 
Railway Express Co., New York and an agreeme:' 
reached that the rule requ‘ring boxing would be 1mm 
d'ately withdrawn and new rules supplementing 
present marking rules would te issued. The new ruie 
provide that bars or p‘eces less than 1 in. round, square 
flat or cross-section, when shipped singly, are to De S& 
curely wired, but the boxing requirement has been elimi- 
nated. Full details can be obtained from the Sub-Com 
mittee on Traffic Cond‘tions of the American Iron a” 
Steel Institute, 71 Broadway, New York, of which A. 
Young is chairman. 
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’ HEAVY PIG IRON DEMAND 


Gover t Policy Outlined in Conference with 
‘ast-Iron Pipe Manufactures 


tion of representatives of the cast-iron pipe 

on s of the country spent several days in 
Wast last week conferring with officials of the 
Bin tah terial section of the War Industries Board, 
' ince Department, the United States Ship- 
ind other departments of the Government 

the supplying of pipe for the Government 

taining of pig iron for use in the cast-iron 


h ns. The attitude of the Government as revealed by 
the ste ents of various officials indicated very plainly 
that there is to be no decrease in production of ships, 


anything necessary for the prosecution of 


\» official of the finished materials section of the 
War Industries Board stated that it would probably 
ssary to operate all the furnaces in eastern 
Pennsylvania on basic pig iron after Jan. 1 and that 


there would be no iron for the use of east-iron pipe 
‘acturers. He expressed the opinion that these 


manufacturers could use as high as 85 per cent of scrap 
substitute for pig iron. The manufacturers in 
reply urged the importance of supplying cast-iron pipe 


for housing projects, cantonments and other needs of 
the Government and stated that it would not be pos- 
sible to use scrap to the extent mentioned or even to 
btain it, if it could be used. 

It was suggested by one Government official that it 
might te wise to increase the production of cast-iron 
pipe in the South in order to put all furnaces in Eastern 
territory on steel making iron. In reply to this sug- 
gestion, a prominent cast-iron pipe manufacturer of 
Birmingham stated that on account of the labor short- 
age it would be impossible to increase the production of 
ast-iron pipe in the South. 

Representatives of the United States Shipping 
Board asserted that increased amounts of steel would be 
necessary to meet the demands of the shipyards for 
plates and shapes and a representative of the Ordnance 
Department was equally emphatic in saying the de- 
mands of his department would be greater than ever. 

After numerous conferences, it was decided to ap- 
point a committee of cast-iron pipe manufacturers to 

operate with the War Industries Board in an effort 
to continue the manufacture of pipe on at least a limited 
basis and at the same time meet the demands in many 
her directions for pig iron. The committee consists 
f L. R. Lemoine, president United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Philadelphia, chairman; A. M. 
‘mpbell, president Glen Morgan Pipe & Foundry Co., 
lynchburg, Va.; W. E. Clow, president J. B. Clow & 
8ro., Chieago; E. E. Linthicum, president National 
ast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., and W. H. 
Hulick, president Warren Foundry & Machine Co., 11 
Broadway, New York. 





The Ohio Metal Briquetting Co., Cleveland, has been 
ganized with a capital stock of $300,000 and will 
manufacture briquettes from steel, cast iron, brass, 

pper and aluminum borings and turn‘ngs. An experi- 
mental plant is now in operation, but the erection of a 
new plant will be started shortly with a capacity of 
aout 5000 tons per month. Scrap will be hydraulically 
ompressed into cylindrical briquettes, mostly 6 in. in 
‘lameter and 4 to 6 in. in height. The officers of the 
company are R. M. Atwater, New York, president; 
\. A. Murfey, viee-president; Felix Vogel, vice-presi- 
Max Loewenthal, New York treasurer; W. H. 
, assistant treasurer, and H. H. Hauxhorst, sec- 
reta The offices are located at 905-909 Schofield 
ling, Cleveland. 
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THE MILWAUKEE MEETINGS 


Notable Resolution Passed by the Joint Assem- 
blage of Foundry Interests 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 8.—‘“Resolved by the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, the Institute of Metals Di- 
vision of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
the Iron and Steel Section of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, the American Malleable Castings 
Association and the foundry equipment manufacturers 
of the United States in joint meeting assembled: 

“That every resource of these allied metal trades 
is again pledged to the Government, not only in the 
production of materials for the conduct of the war, 
but for the accelerated manufacture of these materials 
to enable the Government to intensify greatly its pros- 
ecution of the war and to bring about a speedy and 
crushing defeat of the enemy that will lead to his ab 
ject and unconditional surrender.” 

By a standing and unanimous vote the foregoing 
resolution was adopted to-day at the joint meeting of 
the bodies named at which their respective conven- 
tions were inaugurated in Milwaukee. The passage of 
the resolution followed the reading by Secretary-Treas- 
urer A. QO. Backert of a stirring letter received from 
Capt. R. A. Bull, former president of the American 
Foundrymen’s Asscciation, now captain, ordnance de- 
partment, with the expeditionary forces. 

The opening joint meeting was called to order by 
B. D. Fuller, president of the foundrymen’s associa- 
tion, who introduced Wisconsin’s governor, Emanuel L. 
Phillipp, who welcomed the visitors to Milwaukee and 
the State of Wisconsin. In an eloquent speech Gov 
ernor Phillipp praised what the foundry trades had 
done for the nation at this time of stress, incidentally 
saying that in visits to shops in Milwaukee some might 
be found who would answer in foreign tongues yet 
who are Americans just the same. While some eco- 
nomic changes will inevitably follow the war, the Gov- 
ernor said in his opinion business would not stagnate, 
in view of the rebuilding and upbuilding which will be 
found necessary here and abroad. He predicted that 
cheaper transportation will be a demand of the people 
and particularly the farm. 

The war was the uppermost topic at the opening 
session, as it will be at those to follow. It was an- 
nounced that a special session on semi-steel gas and 
smoke shells will be held Thursday afternoon, when 
there will be presented a comprehensive report pre- 
pared by the committee advisory to the Ordnance De- 
partment at Washington. Something on the French 
procedure will be given by members of the French 
technical commission. 

President Fuller in his report referred to Milwaukee 
as the sixth foundry center in the country. The resolu- 
tion pledging the foundry resources of the country to the 
Government was offered by V. E. Minich, vice-president 
Sand Mixing Machine Co., New York. C. S. Koch, 
president Fort Pitt Steel Casting Co., McKeesport, 
Pa., now of the cannon section, production division, 
Ordnance Department, told of the magnitude of the 
task of his department. A message was read from 
E. N. Hurley urging widespread support of foreign 
trade to come and the merchant marine now being cre- 
ated. With moving pictures, Major F. B. Gilbreth 
described modern methods of transferring engineer- 
ing skill by the aid of the movie. 

The attendance is large. a L 





More Cars for France 


In line with the statement in THE IRon AGE of June 
20 that many thousands of cars were urgently de- 
manded for use in France by the. American Expedition- 
ary Forces and following the recent award of 20,000 
such cars. is the request for prices now before the car 
builders of the country for a total of 40,315 cars. These 
are classified as follows: 4060 flat cars, 9670 low-side 
gondolas, 7135 high-side gondolas, 7840 gondolas with 
cabs, 10,010 box cars, 550 refrigerator cars and 1050 
tank cars. 
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Che working out of a plan for the application o 8 ’ 
cs willing to work 12 hours has undergone a shar 
the eight-hour measuring rule to the iro! na ee ; . 
; ; ; decrease through the stoppage of immigt 
Works Gay 1S proving no easy task iwo teature 
f the Steel Corporation’s program have 
iounced fir ST, that for Work n Sunda i { 
lays the usual rate will prevail except on hours over Rates of Ship Construction 
oht far which time a one-half 1 1] ne naid sec - > ° 
ignt, ror which time and ne-nalf Will ia, Reference was made in this departn ani 
na + avertime ‘ , wnt x | ann! ty or ré — ; s 
nd, that verti paymen ae eee flay date Of Sept. 12 to the fact that the quantit 
ee ee ee ee plates for shipbuilding furnished by the 
he d ; ; 
to date greatly exceeded the tonnage re 
01S UNTOrLUnate tha * yy actual launchings of steel hulls so that, 
‘ Ts ) nei 4 ‘ 4 : . ‘ 
pr ae ently, there was a large accumulation o 
oO ' ‘ S » Tr S } af < . 
mS in wa au awaiting consumption. It was suggested, 
t+ ty ¢ that ; ent don ; Q ° 
_ vO Ire! shes ©] ever, that the rate at which hulls’ had _ bee 
oward, 11 not an ;j tual ad ption oi, an eligi our launched n the past was no safe criterion fey 
vork day 1 in oth rds the establishment 
vork day, or in other word lishme! iture. 
three-shift svstem vases V ‘re two sniit nave P | tat 
nree-shiit system in cases where two sh _ A comprehensive summary of the status 
itherto been the rule. Such a change would o 


American shipbuilding recently compiled 
uree © aicida nN wid or atly lar ease the . . ~—— ‘ 5 : 
irse be suicidal and would greatly decrea ‘authority of the Shipping Board prompts fres 


utput of pig iron and steel, for the 50 per cent onsideration of this subject. Precise informat 
n Penne in the number of men required for thi given as to the number of shipways it 

ould not be secured. Instead of the adopt country when the Shipping Board as now cor 
this system of payment being a step in that dir tuted began its work in August, 1917, and 

t10n, 1t 1S a measure OT protection against cl 


number of ways completed and not complet 
tre i t @ ¢ ‘emillm wu 1 tne ho ° if ~ vital o . Tr . hat 
rend. It puts a premium upon the hours i tal Sept. 1, 1918. The tremendous increase tha 


the men shou ror] der to maintain produ . ; , 
he m¢ hould work in order maintain pro curred indicates quite clearly that there has 


tee been time for many of the yards to reac! 
ne system Nas one menace to the wartime pr . os , . 
tem has one menac ae Warne pt n approximation of efficient operation. 
gran that it may encourage men to “lay off’ more 


In August, 1917, there were 162 ways for 
frequently for the 50 per ce honus is for t 1e@ last ro . . +o] 
requ , for tl per cent bonus is for the la ships and 73 ways for wood ships, a total 


four or the last two hours the man works on any ways, and about three quarters of the capacity ! 
given day. Perhaps measures can be taken against poen pre-empted by the naval construction p! 
men absenting themselves more frequently than gram On Sept. 1. 1918. the condition was as 
hitherto. The fact should be recognized at large, jows: 
however, as it is in the steel industry, that the aver 
age steel mill worker, given a certain hourly rate em ee en ee 
‘f pay, prefers to work the long hours. Some years Ses 
igo, as seven-day labor was being eliminated, it was. Corporati ee, 
found that many men sought outside emplovment teel ship 410) . 
for the day that was cut out of their regular job. wre ns ieee ee axe 

A six-hour shift for factories after the war, Fleet Corporatior 810 
with continuous employment of machinery, has et Sree 
been proposed in Great Britain, though the pro und tot 





posal has fallen very far short of receiving en 
dorsement, or even very patient consideration. It is The ways not controlled by the Fleet Corpor 


obvious, however, that at some time in the future tion are, in the main, unimportant, being chiel) 
the three-shift system for American blast furnaces for small boats. Of the 410 ways for steel ships 
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nted as completed, some have just been ties for violations. A hospital system had _ been 
thers are technically completed but in operation for some time, with a works surgeon 
ng in full working order, and perhaps’ in charge. . Compulsory physical examination of 
ards is working altogether as well as workmen had been established. 


Seenreeeeeeinnihe 


tally be able to work. The result was a steady decrease in the num- 
nacity of shipways, there are limita- ber of accidents, the curve showing 13 to each 
vithin and without. Of limitations 100 employees for the early part of the three-year 
are variations in equipment, also in period, and less than one to each 100 for the third 


seeeeecaorciey 


and in the spirit in which the men Year. The figures are the more impressive, since 


Feeeeeeneanareerate 


; possible that the cancellation, an- the period covered has been one of intensive pro- 
me time azo, of all “cost plus” con- duction, with large additions to the number of 
ad the effect of eliminating such “slack- men employed and much night work, creating a 
irred on the part of men under instruc condition of tension under which the hazard would 
foremen, but there is gossip in circula- be increased. 
is certainly very disagreeable. As to Measured in economic gain the results are ex- 
slacking on the part of the men, that. ceedingly important. The element of saving in- 


en entirely eliminated, if indeed the sum clude a decrease in idle hours, figures of which, 
been reduced. When the trouble is while known to be large, are not obtainable be- 
one vard it may break out in another. cause they cannot be separated from those repre- 


seven best records of launching time for senting other influences. Another direct result 





; show intervals ranging from 16 days to‘ '84 slower turnover of labor, or. in other words, 
The Crawl Keys, 3500 tons deadweight, * longer average service of trained workers. Fre- 
‘hed by the Great Lakes Engineering quent accidents are demoralizing. They give a 
16 days after the keel was laid. Three plant a bad name, while the absence of accidents 
iding the 12,000-ton Defiance of the Ala- establishes a reputation which is still another fac- 
rd of the Bethlehem “company, were tor in low labor turnover and in excellence of 
n 46 days. Taking size of hull into con-» Product. 
the best performance was the Invinc- It would be unfair to give entire credit for 
at Alameda. no less than 12.000 tons this improvement to the educational system. 
ght, launched in 31 days. All the records Other elements enter into it, most important of 
ned are in calendar and not working days. which are further improvements in aatety Gapses 
\0 shipways should each launch a hull every ane erat commpipte aperatiog . of .compmery 
n the proportions of two 5500-ton hulls to physical examination of workmen. But these in- 
500-ton hull, and one 12,000-ton hull, there fluences, while important, are held to have a minor 
launchings at the rate of 2,562,500 tons place as compared to education. 
ght per month, not to mention composite, A great many manutacturers have a false con- 
and wood ships. ception of what constitutes their accident hazards. 
average launchings in the past four or five Stasjetiqn ganmeqer. hy i ee ae ee 
have been about 400,000 tons deadweight nection with workmen s compensation prove that 
all classes of: vessels. For steel hulls at only one-fifth of industrial accidents are caused 
rate of 2,562,500 tons per month, about 10. by machinery. Few Tealize that the greatest of 
net tons of steel :plates @ year would be all causes is falls. Phere are also other groups 
d. Thus the plate requirements may easily) ¥ hasarve, nen a C4 oF esters, ag "aa aoe ; 
ibove the recent allotment 4f 66 000 bila a and the like, of which works can be rid, and all - 
: of them possible sources of serious consequences, 
unless education has established in workers’ 
2 minds the need of prompt and skillful medical 
Education to Reduce Accidents treatment for even the most trifling hurt. 
Further, workmen’s compensation statistics 
great metal-working plant has proved con- agree in a very high rate of accidents in the first | 
ely that systematic education of workers as weeks of employment, particularly the first week 
tne hazards of their employment is a prime or ten days. In the works under discussion an 
in reducing the percentage of accidents. applicant after his physical examination, is made 
ts cover a period of more than three years’ to study a polyglot placard which warns him, in 
ave been made under conditions ideal for the language with which he-is most familiar, of 
ring comparisons. Because of the nature of the elemental dangers that confront him. At the : 
ndustry the accident risk is normally large. employment buredu he is again given rules of in- ; 
e employees many have little knowledge of struction concerning shop hazards, and the fore- , 
‘+h, and many are bound by. superstition and man to whom he. is assigned repeats the lesson 
ton, which are not edsy to dvercome.. and so does the instructor who initiates him into ; 
fore the educational system went into effect the details of his labor, at the same time teaching : 
ant had been carefully and scientifically the exact manner of doing. the work with the 
ed with the purpose of providing-:safeguards minimum of risk to himself. The man is watched 
st accident, and the results had been em-_ and if he needs warning it is administered force- | 
i in many mechanical and visual means of fully, until finally he comprehends fully the con- 4 | 
ng danger. This effort was long continued. ditions which attend his employment. The result 
R rules had been laid down, with severe penal-_ is that accidents in the early weeks of employment ; | 
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are very few indeed, less, in fact, than in later 
periods. 

The really great factor of danger, greater even 
than that of ignorance, is carelessness, heedless- 
ness, shiftlessness, either on the part of the vic- 
tim or of some other person. It is here that 
teaching reaches the maximum of persistency. 
It is because of these essentially human traits that 
safety devices sometimes fail to protect, and warn- 
ing notices fail to warn, after the novelty of their 
presence has worn off. 

Everyone in the works is reached by the edu- 
cational system, in the form of individual teach- 
ing, heart to heart conferences in department 
groups, lectures, including the powerfully impel- 
ling suggestion of motion pictures. The campaign 
is one of unremitting activity, and to this doubt- 
less its great success is largely attributable. 

In considering what has been obtained by any 
organized system on the scale possible in large 
works, owners of smaller establishments are apt 
to dismiss the idea as something which they can- 
not apply successfully in their own organizations, 
because of the financial outlay involved. Super- 
intendents and foremen can be induced to study 
this side of the conduct of their departments and 
enlist the co-operation of workers in the carrying 
out of the plan. Shop lectures by a surgeon and 
others, striking at occupational hazards from vari- 
ous angles, will supplement individual instruction. 
No matter how large or how small a plant may be, 
the elimination of accidents due to ignorance and 
carelessness pays large returns on the effort. 


Bonds and Public Improvements 


Before the war the common opinion was that 
because of the enormous expense of modern war- 
fare no great war could be financed for any length 
of time, say for a period of two or three years. 
Perhaps the reasoning was sound, on the premise 
that the financing would have to be done by private 
treaty between governments and bankers; but that 
is not the manner of modern war loans at all. It 
is not a case of arranging a loan on terms that 
will be attractive to the bankers. The modern 
war loan is carried to the people, which in itself is 
a very long step. Its success does not hinge upon 
the position the people find themselves in, as to 
ability or desire to subscribe. If they do not 
chance to have money to subscribe, they are re- 
quired to get the money by denying themselves. 
If they are not already disposed to subscribe, they 
are influenced to become desirous of subscribing. 
In the United States, it is the first time the people 
as a whole have become bond buyers. Through 
the adoption of this principle the ability of the 
Government to float bonds has been multiplied 
many times. 

Obviously something very important has been 
learned as to the floating of bonds, and the people 
have acquired certain habits. It is not necessary 
that all this should be stopped and forgotten after 
the war. There has been much speculation as to 
what will govern financial and industrial condi- 
tions then, and particularly as to the amount of 
capital that will be available for reconstruction 
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work and for improvments. Of the sum total 
of industrial activity in the country, mu; 


ipal j 
provements constitute a very conside: a ‘a 
Nothing is clearer than that practically «|| the now 
familiar processes of floating a Liberty |oay ean 
be employed after the war, in floating « municipal 
loan for improvements. One of the appeals of the 
Liberty loan is that of making the world a decoy 
place to live in. Precisely the same appeal can be 
made, to its citizens, on the part of a city or boy. 
ough. Hitherto the common practice has been ty 


deal with the bankers, and the terms offered oftey 
decided whether or not the contemplated improve. 
ment would be made. Now the municipality wij 
find itself with a vastly wider field. The actya) 
machinery itself for floating a loan direct with its 
population will be largely available. It wil] be 
strange indeed if the idea does not take hold with 
many cities and boroughs after the war. Sych 
loans can be floated without disturbing the mone 
market. An incidental but very important fey. 
ture, as municipal affairs go, is that the direct 
interest of the people thus commanded will insure 
much more wisdom and honesty in planninz and 
carrying out the improvement than normally ob 
tains in such matters. 

The close examination of the country’s material 
resources that the war has caused has brought 
out both the great extent of its wealth in material 
things and the magnitude of the annual income of 
the people. It has brought out another thing— 
the very high ratio of income to wealth. In our 
long development we have saved very little. The 
existing wealth represents the income of but a 
very few years. If the people economize they ca 
save much more. A larger proportion of ea 
year’s income can be turned into things of perm- 
nent value. The municipality affords a good char 
nel for such activity. There is danger of inflation 
and extravagance after a war, because men are 
sanguine and eager to do things. Municipal im- 
provements, where the authorities are answerable 
to the population which furnishes the money di- 
rectiy, present less danger than many other activ- 
ities, and since they have been held in check by 
the war, are likely to be very extensive when peace 
comes. 


Great Waste in the Use of Fuel Oil 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 6.—An investigation recently con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Mines in co-operation with the 
Fuel Administration has furnished data for the state- 
ment now made by the bureau that fuel sufficient to 
operate the railroads of the country for one month 1s 
being wasted every year by the users of fuel oil. Stated 
in another way, the waste in the use of fuel oil is five 
times the fuel necessary for all the Federal Government 
consumption, including that of the Navy and Army. !t 
is stated that last year’s consumption amounted to 
160,000,000 barrels of fuel oil and that 40,000,000 bar- 
rels, or one-fourth of the entire amount, was wasted. 
At $3.50 per barrel this represents $140,000000. As 
one result of the investigation a handbook for boiler 
plant and locomotive engineers in the efficient use of 
oil as fuel has been issued by the Bureau of Mines, 
giving instructions to all operators of oil-burning plants. 


The American Steel Export Co. has opened branch 
offices in Seattle; Wash. Matthew R. Rosse, will have 
charge of sales in the Far East, and H. B. Brown of 
shipments. 


On 
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ement Covering Barbed Wire 


nd Warehouse Extras 


The f ving statement has béen issued by E. H. 
.n, Committee on Steel and Steel Products 
¢ she American-Zron and Steel Institute: 

“Refer - to my statement under date of Sept. 26, 
1Q18 + appears that the recommendation in respect of 
eae was inéémplete and the following cor- 


Annoul 


Gary, ¢f4 


harbed : a 

sae i be made. Cancel the line reading: 

oo weights or packing.............+-+- 15 in 

i eybstitute therefor the following: 
Extras for Packing 

; b. to GWM. «s+. - 3s $0.15 
For § ie ee Se ns bed s+ eres See ce vena 0.20 
Por s ‘ IWD.. te teas s boc oe eee sess gc ataaae me Me 
For iy; GRMEEEL Gb heonscn esse 0.40 
. lotr HEC MNES os wan deeaebewes 0.65 


Warehouse Trade 
Add to the announcement of Sept. 26, 1918, the fol- 


jowing 
Where materials are customarily shipped in stand- 
ers of substantially uniform type, such as kegs, 
oxes, ete., the freight to be added to the carload 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. may include the freight on the 
ge weight of the container as determined by custom 
experience 


“THE TABLE SHOWING MAXIMUM SELLING PRICES 
fROM WAREHOUSE STOCK AT VARIOUS IMPORTANT POINTS 
is INTENDED MERELY TO ILLUSTRATE THE PRINCIPLES ON 
WHICH THE RE-SALE PRICES WOULD BE CALCULATED. 
DisTRIBUTORS SHOULD FIGURE THEIR RE-SALE PRICES FROM 
THE SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN IN REGARD TO EACH 
fm’, AND DISREGARD THE TABLE, IF IT SEEMS TO CON- 
PucT.” 





Suthern Ohio Pig Iron Association Is Formed 


The Southern Ohio Pig Iron Association was organ- 
zed at Portsmouth, Ohio, Sept. 28. The purpose of the 
association is to increase the production of pig iron as 
much as possible through co-operation, so that the Gov- 
ernment’s needs may be more-fully supplied. 

R. H. Sweetser, of the American Rolling Mill Co., 
Columbus, was chosen president, and in his opening ad- 
dress he said: “It is the operating end just now in 
which we, as well as the Government, are vitally in- 
‘rested. We want 100 per cent efficiency in our plants 
and we will get itz” . 

Other officers are as follows: Vice-presidents, S. G. 
Gilfillan, C. R. Peebles, W. R. Knapp, S. E. Stephenson 
and R.S. Brunner. P. R. Btiseoe was chosen as secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Those present at the banquet and meeting were 
W. R. Knapp, H. E. Cook, T. Whiting, C. H. Heist, 
‘eter Willander, J. G. Harding, N. G. Spangler, R. S. 
cunner, Emmett’ MeKeown, Col H. A. Marting, E. O. 
Mating, Charles Rice, Karl Steinbacker, Charles and 
‘oes Peebles, Homer N. Bliss, S. G. Richardson, Wil- 
im Jeffrey and R. H. Sweetser. 


Revenue,,Bill Moves Slowly 


_ WASHINGTON, Oct. 8.—Efforts of Secretary of the 
‘Teasury McAdoo’ -tomspeed the-action of the Senate 
‘‘nance Committee on the $8,000,000,000 war revenue 
+ have had little result. The committee is still 
‘ing daily sessions. Whenever it comes to purely 
ne features of the bill, the committee takes a spurt 


rhvt 


“nd approves a series of sect‘ons. 

But it has been careful so far not to pass judgment 
“Pon disputed sections. All of these are being laid 
“‘ide for later consideration. As a result, the progress 
: mmittee gives little indication that an early 
ae to be expeeted. Chairman Simmons stil] 
my may be possible to have a report by Oct. 25, 
_/* lew of the members of the committee are inclined 
® agree with him. In fact, it is still dowbtful whether 
well be possible, $8 get a, committee. report on. the. 


before Election Day. 
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President 
Machinery 
New Trade 


“The Iron Age” and Its Readers 


The official blast-furnace-production fig- 
ures for the months of January to July in- 
clusive, now available, are publishéd in this 
issue. A comparison of the figures col- 
lected and published at the close of each 
month by THE IRON AGE shows a difference 
from the total of the monthly figures of 
less than 3/10 per cent. The effort involved 
in safeguarding the accuracy of our monthly 
statistics may be appreciated when it is 
stated that the pig-iron figures are often 
collected within one or two days after the 
close of the month. 





The leading article of this issue will 
help materially, it is believed, to enlighten 
the foundry industry in respect to what is 
involved in making semi-steel projectiles, 
so called. It is not unlikely that upward 
of 100 foundries must be mobilized, not to 
mention machining capacity, and some geo- 
graphical distribution will be necessary, not 
alone to get capacity but to meet restric- 
tions of fuel and transportation zones. The 
various regional war resources and conver- 
sion committees of the War Industries 
Board are likely to guide in the contracting 
with the Ordnance Department, as is also 
the War Service Committee of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Association considering 
the subject this week at Milwaukee. 
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HIGHEST PIG IRON OUTPUT spiegeleisen. These last, while stated araraiaty, ‘ais 


also included in the columns of “total product; 
Production of Steel Companies—Gross 17 


Daily Production in September 113,942 Spien. 








Total produetion——,  ferromars so” 
/ J Eanes 
Gross Tons 1916 1917 1918 1916 1 as 
= pao Jan. ......2,251,035 2,244,203 1,756,208 24,866 35 30.695 
Pa 2/183,845 1,829,846 1,620,254 231877 32'137 ae 
Ferroalloy Total of 66,275 Tons 21 Per Cent Over Mar. |:: 2: '2'365,116 2285/4830 21349419 29°35 » sor 
SS dias . 2,316,768 2,370,937 2,411,488 31,862 39.595 a= 
Former Record of Last May—365 May <....12/408,890 2'404,380 2'618,977 35,844 37°701 saat 
Bs . FUMOS « 50 ne 2,295, 784 2,304,155 2,407,166 38,597 30,529 44'e4; 
Furnaces in Blast July //1:112306/303 2°369,630 2,456,693 31,353 43'ssa syst! 
Aug. ......2,318,122 2,214,513 2,509,357 33,338 39°499 s4'ors 
A new high record of 113,942 gross tons daily was = sept "*"5°309'710 2198-705 2'507-381 29°45] 4,009 
: al aa furnaces } Septe y »xceedi Oct. 66 ae eae. BeteOEe & Genel 34,566 48,69] r 
produced by blast furnaces in eptembe r, € xceed ng Nov. | .....2,404.210 2.349.546: ....... 44.975 34 exe 
the former high mark of pig-iron production—113,189 — Dec .. »2,294,62078,094,659 ~ ....... 43,470 2 


tons in October, 1916—by 753 tons, and the August Capacity in Blast October 1 
output of 109,341 gross tons by 4601 tons daily. Ferro- 


ae The ¢ stad meat shows Si ae 
alloys produced in September amounted to 66,275 gross. The following table shows the number of furnaces 
’ ; i in blast Oct. 1 in the different districts, also the ny». 
tons, creating another record, and surpassing the 3 ees num 
former of 54,633 tons in May, 1918, by over 21 per ber and daily capacity in gross tons of furnaces 
soe : ska yy ‘ Oy, a - Sie Tha i’ A . ok at a Anite, 
cent. For the first nine months of this year, 28,231,415 wt i. ; oa beast nt as gid ~ 
io j ; é 1 > P p rE -onditions 
gross tons of pig iron were made, as compared with rgely On the IMprovemMent Mm CpPerawas Co 

























28,794,231 tons in the same period in 1917, and 29,041,- Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Bi: 

: Se happy wee ete Se ae eae Total -—-———Oct. 1———, ——_Sept. 1—_ 
045 tons similarly in 1916. Fourteen furnaces were Location of number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
blown out and 7 put in blast, giving 365 active Oct. 1, furnaces of stacks inblast perday inblast per day 
as compared with 372 Sept. 1. The estimated capacity ie - ar = 
: , a . ‘ suffalo 2 2 6,722 2 
in blast Oct. 1 is 114,570 gross tons, as against 112,590 Soa ; ; ro. 
tons on Sept. 1. Other N. Y 3 3 612 

5 Ferro 1 l 150 
Daily Rate of Production atin ey ; bt 
The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite Penneyioante; te or 4 267 
pig iron by seed. from September, 1917, is as follows: Spies ‘RES, » 185 
. ; Schuylkill Val. 13 9 2,713 
Daily Rate of Pig-Iron Production by Months—Gross Tons Spiegel 3 9 1 107 
Steel Works Merchant Total Lower Susque- = 
September, 1917... 73,290 31,175 104,465 hanna ... 8 1,883 rs 
October 76.664 29.886 106,550 Ferro and 
November 77,135 29,724 106,859 Spiegel “ - 96 
December ........ tt 66.605 26,392 Lebanon Valley 6 5 819 
January, 1928...6<..3. 55,662 22,137 Ferro and 
February ...... 56,938 25,897 Spiegel . t t 28s 3 
March .. (Ehiaea weak 74,526 29,122 103,648 Pittsburgh Dist. 52 50 22,486 50 
April ieee sees 79,199 30,408 109,607 Ferro and , 
MME. ca Siac $1,238 29,937 111,175 Spiegel .. 5 841 
June re ee 81.734 29,059 110.793 Shenango Val.. 19 19 5,805 19 
July c hametite 79,248 31,106 110,354 Western Pa... 25 1 6,324 20 
August . iatsesen Soe 28,394 109,341 Ferro ‘and 
September $3,579 30,363 113.942 spiegel ... 3 2 95 9 > 
Maryland Pai } 4 1,217 4 1 
ee Wheeling Dist... 14 14 1.541 14 ‘ 
Output by Districts Ohio: 
: . : . Mahoning Val.. 27 26 ),613 2 4.444 

The accompanying table gives the production of all nad tak mae 10,618 : 

coke and anthracite furnaces in August and the three _ Northern 26 24 9,624 26 
hs preceding: Southern ..... 17 16 2,394 15 : 
montns preceding: illinois and Ind.. 40 37 17,857 7 
i ‘. 
Monthly Pig-Iron Production—Gross Tons ie Wis. ; ‘and 3 8: 
June July Aug Sept. Minn ences ae 10 2,697 10 
(30 days) (31 days) (31 days) (30 days) Col... Mo. & Wash 7 4 1.345 4 
New York 222.908 229,424 219,040 2922 506 ~ Ferro ice’ + ae 1 113 j 
New Jersey area 26,990 25.588 17.049 19.017 The South. 
Lehigh Valley ..... 99,23 112,305 114,397 133,550 Virginia .... 15 9 1,137 
Schuylkill Valley . 95,572 98,197 91,296 85,873 Ferro and 
Lower Susquehanna and _ Spiegel .. 4 1 163 4 

Lebanon Valleys 75.023 84.489 87.118 92.582 Kentucky ..... i { 686 _ 64 
Pittsburgh district .. 686658 707,023 687,433 699,802 Alabama ..... 45 29 7,025 32 256 
Shenango Valley .. 166,036 161,548 177,204 174.063 my PeITO .. +--+ 1 ] 32 oe 
Western Pennsylvania 190,596 200,511 182,315 185,508 Tenn. and Ga.. 16 10 956 10 ’ 
Maryland, Virginia and copes oe oar awa Sak ahh 

Ke ate Re ee 90,769 98.33 90,423 99.035 ROCK! 0 iis cs 428 365 114,570 372 112,39 
Wheeling oo 33,220 138, 140,154 36.216 . s a . 
Mahoning Valle ' 996585 29: 992°759 310404 Diagram of Pig-lron Production and Prices 
( ventral and Northe rn 287.264 283.402 301.66! 92.521 The fluctuations ‘in pig-iron production from 1910 to 
Southern Ohio .. . 68,062 64 342 69,63: 68,153 the present time are shown in the accompanying chart. 
‘hicago distric 536.7 077,280 556,985 529,82 T ee : a 
ei nee Sao. i 6,788 200 6,98 ‘24 The figures represented by the heavy line are those of 

Col. and Wash 114,566 113487 112,473 124,659 daily average production by months of coke and anthra- 
eee ee 4 Ga D4] awed be RIL oR aes. Cite iron. The dotted curve on the chart represents 

ated lg ——___— —____— monthly average prices of Southern No. 2 foundry pig 

Total : 3,323,791 3,420,988 3,389,585 3,418,270 


iron at Cincinnati, local No. 2 foundry iron at furnace 

Among the furnaces blown in were one Wharton at Chicago and No. 2X at Philadelphia. They ar 
in New Jersey, one Josephine in western Pennsylvania, based on the weekly market quotation of THE IRoN AGE 
the new 500-ton stack of the Brier Hill Steel Co., Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig. Iron in the Unite 

















: : ; ‘ » States t 1 ths, Begi ‘ 914— Tons 
Mattie and one Haselton in Mahoning Valley, Hamilton rare ie e. gaia ni " ane ers 
. . . . . . 0 ‘ 
in Ohio, and one Clifton in Alabama. Jan . 1,885,054 1,601,421 3.185.121 3,150 938 ret 
The furnaces blown out include Oxford in New Jer- Feb. .-- 1.888.670 1,674,771 3,087,212 2645, 247 aa o8) 
, nie z : Mar 2,347,867 2.063.834 3.337.691 3,251,352 3.213,09! 
sey, Delaware River and one Worth in Schuylkill Val- Apr 2.269.655 2,116,494 3.227.768 3,334, 4 3,288 211 
ley, Goshen in Virginia, one Grand Rivers in Kentucky, ve etree et 470 ett or? oor oe? 3486 1 
° ° y ~ . ne PL id de ae 2 dye os? é Bde te 
No. 4 Haselton, in Mahoning Valley, one Central and July 1,957,645 2.568420 37224'513  3°342° 438  3.420,98° 
No. 4 National Tube in Ohio, Bessie in Hocking Valley, Som Peetart  aeteat ene hes Seer ert : ithe? 
— " y " . ep oad 2.852 56 3.202.366 ) 3. ~! 
one Clifton, one Gadsden, No. 2 Ensley, and one Van- solinnssibesen ed = —_—— 
derbilt in Alabama. 9 mos. .18,237,198 20.296,445 29,041,045 28,794,231 28.: 1,43 
. ‘ ‘ . Oct . 1,778,186 3.125.491 3.508.849 3,303,038 
Production of Steel Companies Nov. "518-316 3.037308 3°311.811 3.205.794 
; : = ec .- 3,615,752 3.203, 322 3,178,651 2,882,918 
Returns from all furnaces of the United States Steel i aie. ist Aas ———— 
ee ans ales aia s otal, 
Corporation and the various independent steel com- yr *. .23,049.752 29,662,566 39,039,356 38,185,981 


panies show the following totals of steel-making iron 


, 2 7; : anganese *These totals do not include charcoal pig iron. The 191% 
month by month, together with ferromanganese and production of this iron was 376.525 tons. 













Represents the Daily Production of Pig Iron 


Southern Pig Iron at Cincinnati, local No. 


res for daily average production, beginning 
y, 1911, are as follows: 


Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron 

fed States by Months Since Jan. 1, 1911 
Gross Tons 
“ 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 L918 

184.90,172 60,808 51,659 102,746 101,643 77,75 

$42 92.369 67.453 59,813 106,456 94,473 82,835 
O91 89.147 75,738 66,575 107,667 104.882 103,648 
9,181 91,759 75,665 70,550 107,592 111,165 1 
1 
l 


9 





y 

51.051 91,039 67,506 73,015 108,422 110.238 111,175 
S1.358 87,619 63.916 79.361 107.053 109.002 110.793 
7.738 82.601 63 82.691 104.017 107.820 110,354 
1,046 82.057 6 89,666 103,346 104,772 109,341 

128 §3,53162,753 95.085 106.745 104 465 113.942 

722 82,133 57,361 100,822 113,189 106,550 

697 74,453 50.611 101,244 110,394 106,859 

(66 63.987 48,896 103,333 102,537 92.997 


Moyne Steel Co., Park Building, Pittsburgh, 
shed the following d‘strict offices: Metropoli- 
t, 30 Church Street, New York; district man- 
Furman, for several years connected with 
in Locomotive Co. and during the past three 
siness for himself in selling tool steel. De- 
t, 66 West Larned Street, Detroit; d’strict 
\. G. Cappel, formerly representative in the 
trict for the Braeburn Steel Co. Cleveland 
\) Leader-News Building, Cleveland; repre 
William C, Straub, formerly connected with 
sh Iron & Steel Corporation ‘n the Cleveland 
\lan F. Harden is also connected with the 
tan district with headquarters at Hartford 
' Was previously representative in that terri- 
the Swedish Iron & Steel Corporation. 
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Blast Furnace Notes 

The Thomas Iron Co., Easton, Pa., ha 
its No. 10 furnace at Hellertown, Pa. This stack was 
built in 1868 and rebuilt im 1894, when the dimension 
were made 75 x 16 ft 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. is adding to the 
blowing and stove capacity of its Haselton furnaces at 
Youngstown, Ohio, and making other improvements 
which will increase its annual output of pig iron by 
more than 100,000 tons. 

The Texas Steel Co., Rusk, Tex., has completed the 
rehabilitation of the Rusk blast furnace, purchased 
some time ago from the State of Texas, and the plant 
is now ready for operation. Owing to the shortage of 
fuel, the date of blowing in has been postponed indefi 
nitely. Between 15,000 and 20,000 tons of ore has been 
mined and is ready for transportation to the furnace 
Limestone is also ready and the quarry is awaiting 
orders to begin shipment. Coa! mining at the company’s 
properties in Alabama is proceeding favorably and it is 
expected that coke will be delivered from the Alabama 
ovens in about 60 days 


abandoned 


Low Phosphorus Pig Iron Manufacturers 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8.—At a meeting of the manu 
facturers of low phosphorus pig iron, with Jay C 
McLauchlan, chief of the Pig Iron Section of the Steel 
Division, War Industries Board, and Charles K. Leith, 
mineral expert, the ore supply for the coming year 
was discussed at length. [ft was declared and gener 
ally concurred in that, with certain imports of foreign 
ores, the requirements of the furnaces would be met. 
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Iron and Steel Markets 


CHUAN HAND EUANDEUEODGUEOO EO EEED OOO E PRL LALEUON UO EL EAE 


A NEW PIG IRON RECORD 


September Production at 113,942 Tons a 
Day, a Gain of 4600 Tons 


Steel Shortage More Acute, as Demand from 
France Increases—Large Car Requirements 


Pig iron was produced in September at 113,942 
tons a day, the highest rate in the history of the 
industry, representing a gain of 4600 tons a day 
over that of August. The concerted effort for 
greater output yielded fruit sooner than expected, 
and some improvement in coke quality is already 
reported here and there. 

The fact that October, with its 31 days and 
generally favorable weather, is always set apart 
for record-breaking, points to a continuance of the 
good work begun last month. The September total 
was 3,418,270 tons, or 113,942 tons a day, against 
3,389,585 tons in August, or 109,341 tons a day. 
Yet 14 furnaces blew out last month and seven 
blew in, making a net loss of seven. The total in 
blast Oct. 1 was 365. 

September production was at the rate of more 
than 41,500,000 tons a year, against less than 
40,000,000 tons a year as the August rate, while 
the official figures for the first half of the year 
were only 18,227,730 tons. 

Over against this encouraging response to 
appeals from Washington and from France, there 
is this week the first evidence in Pennsylvania steel 
plants of the inroads of the prevailing influenza. 
Steel output in eastern Pennsylvania has been cut 
down and now Pittsburgh reports increasing 
severity of the disease and fears for mill opera- 
tions. 

However, the Steel Corporation’s report for the 
past week was quite favorable—92.7 per cent of 
blast furnace capacity and 100 per cent of ingot 
capacity in operation against 92 per cent and 97.8 
per cent respectively in the preceding week. 

Ferromanganese and spiegeleisen production 
went above 66,000 tons last month, or about 12,000 
tons more than the best previous record. The 
manganese situation is easing beyond expectation. 

New requirements from France mean the fur- 


ther concentration of mill operations on rails, 
shell steel, barbed wire and steel for cars. The 
orders of the Allies have materially increased. 


Some rearrangement of priorities may be necessary, 
in view of the more acute situation developed this 
week. A large northern Ohio shell forging plant 
was closed down for three days for lack of steel 
and is now working at but two-thirds capacity. 
The effort to have some Government departments 
prune their schedules has had little success. 

Jobbers in iron and steel have increasing reason 
to fear that the amount of material they can secure 
will be steadily cut down in the remaining months 
of the year. 

An urgent demand has been put to the railroad 
car builders for the American Expeditionary 
Forces, following the recent award of about 24,000 
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cars. The present call is for 40,315 cars, involving 
upward of 350,000 tons of steel. 

Though this means the further delay of ¢e. 

liveries of rolling stock to home roads, continued 


close control of traffic is expected to avert the chaos 
of last winter. 

A further statement from the. Steel Corporatioy 
concerning the eight-hour basic day shows that the 
rate of pay for Sundays and holidays will be the 
same as for other days. Thus, in blast furnace 
labor, where there is a regular force each day of 
the seven and each man gets one day off in seven, 
it will be the policy to pay straight rates for eight 
hours’ work on Sunday and time and a half for the 
additional hours. It is ruled also that tonnage men 
and piece-workers will,receive a 50 per cent higher 
rate for work done in hours beyond the eight. 

One lot of 25,000 Government motor trucks for 
December-June delivery calls for 22,500 tons of 
chrome-vanadium steel at a time when alloy steel 
mills are badly congested with orders. Passenger 
car builders are not getting steel promised and are 
making substitutions in spring parts. A leading 
producer is insisting on consumers accepting steel 
of 0.06 per cent sulphur resulting from poor coke. 
Demand for shell steel discard by rolling mills is in 
excess of the supply. 

Orders for France include 150 miles of portable 
track and 2500 frogs and switches placed with on 
plant and an Ohio gun plant for new contracts wil 
require 6000 tons of electric chrome nickel steel. 

Cast-iron pipe manufacturers spent several days 
in Washington last week conferring on needs of the 
Government and on ways and means of getting pig 
iron, the disposition of officials being to give this 
industry very little iron. The further concentra- 
tion of blast furnaces on steel making iron is part 
of the Government plan. 

Low-phosphorus: pig iron producers have been 
in Washington this week. Their ore requirements 
for this year are assured, but the supply for the 
first half of 1919 is less certain. 

Simplification of export procedure has been pro- 
vided by a joint arrangement of the War Trade and 
War Industries boards, and will be appreciated even 
though no large amount of steel is yet available for 
general export trade. 

It is probable that the increase of Eastern 
freight rates will be extended to include Buffalo, to 
keep this iron and steel center on a parity with 
Pittsburgh, but if new Buffalo rates are to take 
effect with the others on Nov. 1 an early decision 
will be necessary. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 8—(By Wire). 


The shortage of steel has become distinctly more 
pronounced in the past week and several finishing 
departments are being accorded less steel than for- 
merly. The new war requirements in steel include 
rails and shell steel chiefly, but there are also ne 
wants in other directions, including barbed w'tT® 
Orders of our Allies have materially increased in the 
past few weeks. The greatest rearrangement in !ines 
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A Comparison of Prices 


: 
Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 1 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 









‘; 
For Early Delivery . 
4 
Oct. & Oct. 1 Sept. 10 Oct. 10 Oct. 8 Oct. 1 Sept. 10 Oct. 10 +7 
Pig Iron ross Ton: 1918 1918 1918 1917 Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1918 1918 1918 917 i 
e delphia. . . -$38.85 $38.85 $34.40 $33.75 Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents : 
furnace.... 34.00 34.00 33 00 33.00 Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 5.00 5 00 5.00 
s Cincinnati. 37.60 37.60 36.60 eas Sheets, galv.. No. 28. P’gh. 6.25 6.25 & OF 
gham, Ala.. 34.00 34.00 33 00 pec Wire nails, Pittsburgh. 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Chicago*.. 34.00 34.00 33 00 ‘ect wots Cut nails, Pittsburgh 400 400 400 
eastern Paws! 36.60 36.60 32.90 33.75 Fence wire, base, P’gh 325 29 OS 
furnace.... 33.00 33.00 32.00 33 00 Barb wire, galv., P’gh 4.; 4.35 4.35 
ttsburgh .... 36.60 36.60 36.60 37.25 
Ch'go*... 34.50 34.50 33.50 wane S 
ae. des era 3450 3450 33.50 33.50 Old Material, Per Gross Ton 
Pittsburgh. . . 34.40 34.40 33.40 32.75 Carwheels, Chicago .....$29.00 $29.00 $29.00 $27.00 
s Chicago... 38.85 35.59 37.85 Carwheels, Philadelphia 29 00 29.00 29.00 29 00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh 29.00 29.00 29.09 30 00 4 
‘ts, Ete., Per Gross Ton: Heavy steel scrap, Phila 29.00 29.00 29.00 25.00 ; 
Rails, Billets ; ae ae re pf Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go. 29.00 29.00 29.00 26.00 
5 heavy, at mill. 55.00 55.00 55 00 ‘ : 3 , 
Dee Ragherp a ill. 57.00 57.00 57.00 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 29.00 29.00 29 00 29 00 
. ois a j 47.50 47 50 47.50 55. 00 No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 29.00 29 00 °9 09 28 00 hy 
P ssalaain ‘ ** 47.50 47.50 47.50 55.00 No. 1 cast, Ch’go, net ton. 30.36 30.36 30.00 21.00 A 
b tong P ox. 51.00 51.00 51.00 aaa No 1 RR wrot., Phila. ; 34 00 34 00 34 00 38 0 i 
ets, base P’gh. 60 00 60.00 cr 00 tte No. 1 RR. wrot., Ch’'go, net 30.36 30.36 29 7h 27.00 : 
Philadelphia. 51.30 51.30 51 30 “er ; 
Pittsburgh.... 57.00 57.00 17.00 85.00 C . : 7 
‘oke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven 3 
Finished Iron and Steel, Aerdeep e omen —— wah $6 00 $6 00 $6 00 
arge ‘ers: Cents Cents Cents Cents “urnace coke uture . 600 6.00 6.0) 
all oe : cat . ae : 73 4.25 Foundry coke, prompt... 7.00 7.00 7.00 . 
Pitted: P . ee 2 FO 250 Si Foundry coke, future 7.00 7.00 7.00 
‘ittsDburgn.... » a.” 2.0 ‘ 
CHICHEG. occas 3.50 3.50 3.50 a Sh : : 
St Pittsburgh.... «2.90 290 2.90 ee é 
: New York..... $145, 3145 3145 . Metals, i 
T Pittsburgh. . 3.25 325 3.25 o% Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 1 
T New York,....3495 3.495 3.495 Lake copper, New York.. 2600 2600 2800 2250 
Beams Pittsburgh... 3.00_ 3 90 3 90. tees Electrolytic copper, N. Y. 26.00 26.00 26.00 23.50 
5 « t New York... 3.245 3.245 3 245 eee Spelter, i ee R25 9.05 9.25 8 00 
Skelp, grooved steel. P’gh. 2.90 : 90 . 90 cece Spelter. New York...... 9.20 9.40 950 8 2h 
= eared steel, Pigh. 3.25 3.25 3 25 Lead, St. Louis........ > re 7.75 7.75 7.45 
Stee] hoops, Pittsburgh.. 3.50 3.50 3.50 Lead. New York........ 8 OF 8 05 OF 760 
— ~) Se | Se | Sia 82.00 8200 83 00 61.00 
*T verage switching ehurge for delivery to foundries Antimony (Asiatic). N. Y¥. 14.00 1409 1400 15.00 
he Chicago district is/50c. per ton, Tin plate, 100-Ib. box, P’gh $7.75 $7.75 $7.75 . & 


of production that has occurred has been at the Edgar day and that Sundays and holidays will be regarded 
Thomson Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel Company. the same as any other day with respect to work that 
This plant, while at one time exclusively a rail mill, is regularly prosecuted on such days. Apparently 
nad of late been producing other products and but a_ there are some details still be be worked out, affecting 
mall tonnage of rails. With the heavy demand for only a very small proportion of the men. In such 
it has been necessary to-cut very sharply the important cases as that of blast furnace labor where 
output of scme other products, particularly sheet bars there is a regular force each day of the seven and 
for sheet and tin plate mills. each man gets one day off in the seven, it is estab- 
There is no information in steel circles that would lished that work on Sunday will be paid straight rates 
ndicate that the War Industries Board has any op- for eight hours and time and a half for the additional 







alls, 


portunity to decrease its former estimates as to the hours. In such cases many men prefer to work Sunday 
| amount of steel required in the current half year, the and take their day off during the week. 
. stimate for some time past having been 23,000,000 net Pig Iron.—The rate of pig-iron production has con- 


tons at least, with a possible 25,000,000 tons. All the tinued to increase steadily with very favorable weather 
mervation measures adopted, apparently, are more conditions and with some improvement reported here 


Yan overbalaneed by the new demands that have and there in the quality of coke available. There re- 
wyared, chiefly from the American Expeditionary mains much complaint about coke quality. Practically 
fore and the Allies; As matters stand at present, 0 new business is being put through, as the distribu- 
r teorders that will be filled by Dec. 31 depend on the tion of pig iron is closely controlled and consumers 
‘gree of priority accorded them, so that some rela- who want additional iron can only get it by making out 
1 ‘vely important lines of consumption would possibly 4 strong case for securing an allocation through the 
> eeive no steel at all, and some rearrangements in War Industries Board and the pig iron committee. 
; Priorities may accordingly be forced. Something may : Basic pig iron, $33; Bessemer, $35.20; gray forge $33; 
’ te iccomplished by requiring a more rigid observance No. 2 foundry, $34; No. 3 foundry, $33.50, and malleable 


; . ae $34.50, all per gross ton at Valley furnace the freight rate 
1 ® regulations, as there are suspicions that some fo, delivery in the Cleveland and Pittsburgh district being 


e been interpreting the regulations rather $1.40 per ton 


nd by cutting off deliveries to lines of con- Billets and Sheet Bars.—The supply of sheet bars 
that take the lower orders would be able to on contracts has been decreasing sharply for several 
f more high priority orders. weeks and supplies in the past few days have been the 
called “Spanish influenza” has been in Pitts- smallest for a long time. The deerease is due chiefly 
nearly a week, but until to-day the epidemic to the larger tonnages of rails required from plants 
en severe. Reports to-day, however, are of that make both rails and sheet bars. Supplies of billets 


e “ie es, and the outlook is very serious. Thus are approximately the same as formerly. There is . 
g co 8 sease has not been reported from the mi!! practically no tonnage of billets or sheet bars available 5 
r. ny extent, but fears are naturally enter- for purchase even under favor of the Government, and 


eports have it.that an Eastern plant has a_ it is only occasionally that a small lot of discard steel 

w : rtion of its working force incapacitated. becomes available. Under the recent order that sales 
| basic day. as adopted in the iron and stee] . on unfinished steel must be made direct from producer 

‘nerally is that time and a half will be paid to consumer, middlemen are not permitted to purchase 
urs exceeding eight for any one working unfinished steel and then sell it again unless they can 


engers > 
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irrange to have it put through a process of manutfac 
ture while it is their hands. It does not appear from 
the regulations, however, that a middleman would be 
prevented from acting as a broker provided he acted 
merely as a broker to bring buyer and seller together 
ind got his commission from the ller and not from 
he ‘ n se tl sale W rn l = 
rm price. 
W te 4x4 ; 
at $4 l bar ) 
ts $f t é all fx y 
Plates.—The War | ries Board ha eal 
nat 10es not e re f f 
‘ he Emme? | ( np 
> l tne | \ t 
re ‘ T A ‘ 
julp T¢ \ a 
pe n I t lif 
y t T Vo! ( ( (d ] 
oilers . | ! 
€ ipp i I i 
Y t} Go er of 
ns. ’ 
ore b I 
y é ‘ 1 ) 
mp] W ! 
Pp tsbur ron l f ] 
Ferroalloys.—T! é 
( { ! I ro an I ! S i 
i he re aot n wt T ] ‘ 
yf ynsun ! juiremeé 
f Spiegeleisen continues rather qui 
W ote I I I s 4 $ 
i nt sp oe t 
err for } t i y 
‘ ae | ¢ +) 
i =] j } ' gL ‘ 
We quote 9 pr I I at $ ) per 
t : per I St VN quote 
‘ I Y ? I $ w I ‘ + 
$4 $4 I Thre 4 
per gro t I f l per 
rs ar Vv 4 ’ ? V ' r r ) 
1ace, Jack t New S S oO t ¢ 
a2 uniform freight rate of $2.90 per gros ston, for 
the Pittsburgh district 
Structural Material.—No new orders of importance 
ire reported in the structural field. By far the 1jor 
portion of the output of the structural mills is in mate 
rial for the Fleet Corporation and material f steel 
freight cars and such orders are on books fo long 
time to come. 
W ju be S I els uJ n. at 3c. at mill 
rel f< I 
Sheets.—On account of the decreased supply of 


sheet bars, the majority of sheet mills are running on 


leaner schedules than formerly and the average for the 


entire industry is not over 50 per cent of capacity. The 
leading interest is running at considerably less than 


50 per cent, but some of the independents are running 
it 60 per cent or more, the regulating influence being 
entirely the supply of sheet bars. It 
reallocation of war 
necessitated by the circumstances, mills can do 
scarcely more than take care of class AA and class A 
priorities while others work fairly well through class B 
a little 
sheets 


is possible that 


some orders for sheets will be 


as some 


priorities and in some instances are able to ship 
tonnage against the preference list. Prices on 
are given in detail on page 925 


Tin Plates.—Tin plate production last 
less than 70 per capacity and 
promises to be still lighter. Thus far the 
influence has been the supply of 
When the order of Sept. 5 was promulgated that the 
tin plate mills should run at not over 70 per cent dur 
ing the fourth quarter, some of the sheet bar mills acted 
at once in beginning to cut their sheet bar rolling. A 
further restrictive influence in tin plate production will 
be the limited uses permitted for it. The mills can ship 
only on Government orders and against orders that will 
be made into food containers and these outlets are not 
sufficient to take care of even 70 per cent of the ca- 
pacity. The Food Administration has been engaged for 
some time in making agreements with food packers to 
limit their consumption of tin plate, but these arrange- 


week averaged 
production 
restrictive 
bars. 


cent of 


scant sheet 
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ments refer particularly to mext year. At , 
plate is permissible for all food products ex 
We quote tin plate at $7.75 per base bo 
quarter. Prices on terne plates are give: 
Iron and Steel Bars.—There has bee) 
tailment in supplies of steel for merchant 


eral and output of steel bars is restrict 
more. By the arrangement recently made 
War Industries Board and the Agricultur: ; 
nakers, the latter are to use not more 
fourths as much iron and steel in the 12 n . 
ng this month as in the previous 12 mont i 
siderable latitude is allowed as to wher 
to be made and the implement manufactu 
sibly save more in pig iron tonnage thar 
mnave 
W | bars rolled from billet 
old st r ‘ and refined iron bars at 
for feurth quarter 
Cotton Ties.—The distributing seasor ” 
now nearly over and the mills hav: 
illy all that will be required. 
cotton tie for October shipment ner 
ib.. f.0.b. Pittsburgh " 


supplies to shafting 
d to the amount nes 
orders and while the flow of mat 
ymobile trade is reduced, it 


Shafting.—Steel 


the most important 


‘lal to the aut 


that there will be any increase in supplies to 
consequence. The greatest scarcity is ir es 
For third quarter we quote cold-rolled shafting at 17 nv, 
™ ; ae 
‘ off list in carloads and 12 per cent in less than carloads 


burel to ourt quarter 


Rivets.—Production of rivets continues 
to priority orders, chiefly for 


Navy and other Government re 


1] almost exclusively 
he Fleet Corporation, 
quirements. 


We quote button-head structural rivets at $4.40 } 
Small rivets ars und 16 


f.o.b. Pittsburg! 


pe 100 Ib 


fourth quarter, 


Nuts and Bolts.—Producers report that they ar 
accepting practically no business except such as is & 
titled to priority classification and production is rather 
limited in consequence. Prices are given on page 925 

Spikes.—Demand is in excess of current output, a 
spike makers are limited in steel supplies. The most 
pronounced shortage is in small spikes. Producers have 
undertaken to furnish standard spikes to railroads t 
take care of all rails that may be furnished by the ra 
mills. 


Standard sizes of railroad spikes 9/16 x 4% in. and 










larger, $3.90 per 100 Ib. in lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each 
or in larger lots Boat spikes, $5.25 per 100 Ib.; rack bolts 
$4.90 base in lots of 200 kegs or more; less than 200 keg 


lots, $1 per 100 Ib. extra. All f.o.b 

Boiler Tubes.—With the decrease in pressure 
standard boiler tubes that has occurred in the past few 
weeks, the producers are in better shape and are nc¥ 
able to take care of nearly all priority orders without 
much difficulty. Considerable capacity is being emp/oye¢ 
in making tubes for trench mortars. Discount 
boiler tubes are given on page 925. 

Cold-Rolled Strip Steel.—There is no change in ma 
ket conditions. Prices are on the basis quoted last 
week, the freight allowance having been eliminated b) 
the recent the American Iron 
Institute. 

We quote 


Pittsburgh 


decision of and Stee 


cold-rolled strip steel at $6.50 base per 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 1%4-in. and wider, 0.100 in. and _ 
hard temper in coils under 0.20 carbon. Boxing charge ©) 
per 100 Ib 


Wire Rods.—Production of wire rods continues 
about 50 per cent of capacity and is not likely to be! 
‘reased, Prices of wire rods are given on page Y= 


thicker 


Hoops and Bands.—Production of hoops and bane 
‘ontinues at not over about 50 per cent of capacity, * ’ 
there is no pronounced scarcity in comparison with ths 
existing in some other finished steel products, as the 
commercial demand has greatly decreased in the pa" 
few months. Hoops and bands remain on the basis 
3.50c. for fourth quarter. 

Wrought Pipe.—The War Industries Board has "0% 
imposed any additional restrictions on the production © 
welded tubular goods, but the production is limite¢ » 


1 
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such an extent that mills are falling 

, As a rule, mills are making shipments 

Is s. after taking care of higher degrees of 
re not able to make full shipments to 
material is the chief item in B-4. In 

fell farther short of shipping jobbers’ 

than they did in the case of their Au- 

i the combined deficiencies of the two 

ried over into October. The War Indus- 

w notified the trade that it expects oil 

be given B-2 rating as a regular prac 

ming to the rating accorded in circula 

lin July and providing for automatic 
ruled further that oil country goods dis 
ers shall be in a separate class, hav- 

o with jobbers’ distribution of standard 
nplianee with this order is expected to 
rer supply of oil cauntry goods and a co! 
maller supply of standard steel pipe, as 


l 


nly so much steel to put into these tubu 


< } ; | wnir 


neral. Discounts on iron and steel! pipe 


laterial.—Offerings of scrap to producers are 
heavy as formerly, but the offerings 
direct, the dealers having difficulty in 
of any material. Mills are very far from 
i with the descriptions of scrap offered 
point of tonnage the offerings are not en- 
sfactory. There is less complaint about 
ge than there was a month or two ago wher 
were attempting to gather up a winte! 
continue to be reports of dealers offering 
1issions with other dealers although this is 
ohibited in the regulations. The Pennsy!- 
id has issued a special circular to the trade, 
total quantities of scrap of various grades 
for sale during the past four months, and 
ether the recipient of the circular would like 
ontract to purchase any of the items dur- 
of from three to six months, subject to the 
by authority of the American Iron and 
tute, while the contract would be subject to 
should it be found later to be in conflict 
of the director general. Payment would be 
thin five days of date of invoice. Dealers 
would be impossible for them to make such 
it it is quite possible the proposal will ap- 
iny consumers. Very little of the Pennsyl- 
oad scrap has been handled by dealers for 
' e past. We quote: 





teel melting scrap, Steubenville, Fol- 
ee Brackenridge, Monessen, Midland 


. nd Pittsburgh, delivered ; $29.00 
\ ist sx rap (for steel plar ts) . 29 00 
ng rails, Newark and Cambridge, Ohio 
berland, Md., Franklin, Pa., and Pitts- 
4 :y ont awen Cae j ; 34.00 
iulic compressed steel scrap 29.00 


iled sheet scrap, sides and ends, 

consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh 
rick. aye OR eee .- $27.50 to 29.00 
i ed sheet stamping scrap 22.00 to 23.00 


“o 


A busheling scrap... 28.00 to 29.00 

road grate bars.. at ae 18.00to 19.00 

phosphorus melting stock (unguaranteed) 34.00 

phosphorus melting stock (guaranteed) 36.50 

sphorus melting stock (bloom and 

et ends, heavy plates)...... ‘ooh ore 39.00 

r AP ORIOB. 1 els oe 46.00 to 46.50 

Otive axles, steel. 46.00 to 46.50 

Rt res a ae 46.00 to 46.50 

: tt malleable (for malleable works)... 34.00 

OD CDS «05 as cid Oa ve be 19.00 

; beet n wheels ; : , ; : 29.00 

wheels 36.00 

r crop ends (at origin) ; 35.00 

DOPING. i..+.00% ; 19.00 

lroad wrought scrap ca eee 

teel axle turnings. . ots 24.00 

eakable cast scrap. 28.00 te 29.00 
, r% oal supplies to by-product ovens are run- 
* R fle heavier and the ovens are doing fairly well 
" rent operations, but they find it quite impos- 


‘umulate the reserves they would like to have 
winter. Shipments of. Connellsville coal to 
ovens are increasing steadily, but slowly, 

output of beehive coke at thé plants is at an 

mately stationary rate. By the new system of 
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car distribution that goes into effect Oct. 10, all coal 
mines will be rated each month in accordance with their 
shipments the previous month after allowance has been 


made for idleness, the shipments being divided by the 


working time and multiplied by the full time, while in 
the case of coke works that ship coal the basis is simply 
the quantity ol coal shipped No furnace coke is com 
ng into the open market, as contracts and allocations 
take up all the production. Offerings of foundry coke 
are somewhat limited, but appear to be sufficient 
take care of essential foundry operat s. Production 
of coke screenings from old d mps has de ised since 
ne Government m is reduced Do. ( in 
material passing OV i*eu ree I f 4 
Tair tr ‘ . i (Jutp Ke the Lo 
t a ow ‘ ‘ reg ) 
ended S 28 w: le 1280 5 
ind | s of c : reas f 
22 yns 
We . = a = 
$ ul ( ‘ $ f 
l ere l i i r ( y 11e7 

iydra lic pressurt i pr ip n ¢ 
reieased etore he f the } ! e , 
‘ o] | SU h { ‘ le D ‘ I pa 
to such an extent, that the shrinkage of the rivet 
cooling is not sufficient to ensure a tig eam \ 
cording to The Engineer, London, a de ption was 
recently published in a German techni paper, of ar 
autographic recorder designed to overcome this possible 
defect hydi iu veting Pressure upon the warm 
head of the rivet is transmitted through piping 
ockwork and set by ter in mot I the re 
quired pressure is reached This pressure kept 
constant until a pre-determined number of seconds 
has passed, when a red pointer indicates that the 
pressure may be released, and the pointer returns to 


zero. This result is graphically recorded upon a travel! 


ing paper band, from which the pressure and the period 


f eomnre Ion ean e iIiw he a 
oO compression can @aslly r€ read. 


“The Diesel Engine, Its Fuels and Its Uses,” by 
Herbert Haas is the subject of Bulletin 156 issued by 
the United States Bureau of Mines. The pamphlet was 
written in an effort to obtain a more general use of 
the Diesel engine because of its importance, as a device 
for insuring more efficient utilization of petroleum 
and coal-tar products, consuming as it does, heavy 
liquid fuels such as cannot be utilized in other types 
For some uses this engine is replacing gas and gasoline 
engines but its most important duty will be to replace 
the wasteful consumption of fuel oil in steam engines. 
Not only will a wider use of the Diesel engine relieve 
the demand, but it will result in more power being ob- 
tained from the same consumption of fuel oils. In this 
report the author discusses recent developments in the 
design and construction of the Diese] engine, the fuels 
suitable for burning in it and the uses to which it is 
particularly adapted. The subject is exhaustively 
treated, numerous illustrations and charts adding 
largely to the value of the publication. 


A 16-page pamphlet of the 6 x 9-in. size entitled 
“Boxing Machinery” has been issued by the Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. The pamphlet 
is an extract of an article by Luther D. Burlingame 
which recently appeared in Industrial Management and 
outlines the practice of the company in packing ma- 
chinery and togls for local, domestic and foreign ship- 
ment. As a typical example of the precautions. ob- 
served to prevent damage, descriptions of the packing 
of a vertical milling and a universal grinding machine 
are presented with numerous illustrations. The pre 
cautions to be observed against rust and the prevention 
of loss of parts and thieving are touched upon and in- 
structions for invoicing and marking are given. 

The Aetna Explosives Co. has given a 10 per cent 
increase in wages to the 550 employees of its plant at 
Gary, Ind., effective Oct. 1. 


‘ 
4 
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Chicago 
CuHIcaGco, Oct. 7.—(By Wire.) 

The subject of most concern to the iron and steel 
mills at this time is that of re-arranging the compensa- 
tion of workers to fit the basic 8-hr. day, which, as here- 
tofore reported, the independent mills will adopt, thus 
following the United States Steel Corporation. Many 
details remain to be worked out and it is these with 
which mill managers are concerned. Tonnage men, 
superintendents, foremen, etc., are all affected. It 
would not do to have a workman receive more than his 
foreman, not only because the foreman would be dis- 
satisfied, but because those under him would not hold 
him in the proper respect. There is a pronounced feel- 
ing that the labor situation may be difficult to control 
because usually the more the men have the more they 
want. Also to be considered is the fact, so often com- 
mented on, that high wages do not operate to keep all 
employees steadily at work. Having earned enough to 
see themselves through, many take time off. 

Governmental pressure for shell steel and material 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation is greater than 
ever. To cbtain any kind of near delivery of bars, 
p ates and shapes, class A priority rating is required, 
although sheets can be had on a class B priority. 
Akron, Ohio, is in the market for 5350 tons of cast 
iron pipe. 

Pig Iron.—The situation continues a disturbing 
proposit'on, iron being placed solely for war needs. 
The principal Southern furnaces have not yet author- 
ized their agents to accept new business, although a 
tendency to do so is becoming more tangible. One fur- 
nace, for instance, noting the comparative amount of 
war business wh'ch some of its customers have reported 
and with which their shipments are commensurate, has 
asked that such consumers be canvassed in an effort to 
learn whether they have fully stated the percentage of 
war business in their foundries. Northern producers 
continue to place iron principally for first half on the 
basis teferred to. The Jackson Iron & Steel Co., Jack- 
son, Ohio, announces that it is now making silvery, 
be'ng off Bessemer ferrosilicon for the time being. In 
the table below, the quotation for 7 per cent silvery is 
revised to read $50, the price quoted last week having 
failed to take account of Tennessee furnaces selling on 
the Birmingham base. Production in this district is at 
an excellent rate. One of the two furnaces of the 
Il'inois Steel Co. at Bayview, Wis., is still idle, although 
it has been ready for operation for a year. It would be 
operating were materials available. 

The following quotations are for iron delivered at con- 
sumers’ yards except those for Northern foundry, malleable 
and steel-making irons, including low phosphorus, which 
are f.o.b. furnace, and do not include a switching charge 
averaging 50c. per ton: 

Nos 


Lake Superior charcoal 2 to 5. .$38.70 to $39.00 


Northern coke foundry, No. 1, silicon, 2.25 

i Gee pcewksh eter aineae a ink avert ar el eat ta niet 35.25 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2, silicon, 1.75 

MS tee ita pisces aka Cakes bee eS awe 34.00 
Northern high-phosphorus foundry ........ 34.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft, 

Se BC TOKEO: BAO vcs bb ins civ kee Wee 42.00 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry, silicon, 2.25 to 

2.75 aia ws erties gon A. GERM ee I ee ‘ 40.25 
Southern foundry, silicon, 1.75 to 2.25.. 39.00 
Malleable, not over 2.25 silicon...... <a ece Meee 
RARE rare Pxce kad aia BaD 33.00 
Low phosphorus (copper free) ra ara 54.00 
Oy: it OOP DH kg Sew hes whee ctdes 50.00 


Ferroalloys.—A local interest will this week offer a 
lim'ted quantity of 70 per cent ferromanganese Spiegel- 
eisen continues in fairly active demand from the foun- 
dries. The lead‘ng producer of electro ferrosilicon is 
expected to open its books for next year this week. 

We quote 70 per cent ferromanganese at $250, delivered 
50 per cent ferrosilicon at $150 to $160," delivered, and 16 to 
18 per cent spiegeleisen at $75, furnace 

Structural Material —There is plenty of demand for 
shapes, but with more and more she!] steel being called 
for deliveries are more remote than ever, and what can 
he supplied promptly must go to the Emergency Fleet 
Corporat on. The corporation placed about 6000 tons 
with an independent»company to-day. The producer in 
question has just placed an additional structural mill 
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on shell steel. The United States Governmen h: 
placed with Christopher & Simpson, St. Louis, an ora., 
for 11,000 tons of steel for a machine shop anq cos 
treating building at St/Louis. While the | Moines 
Bridge & Iron Co. has been placed 992 ton. hy ‘the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks for a United States goy. 
ernment machine shop at Mare Island, Cal. The Amor. 
can Bridge Co. will supply 290 tons of mi: ellaneous 
steel work for the 95th Street subway, Chicago, the 
order be’ng placed by the U. S. Railroad Administration 
for the Illinois Railroad. 
The official mill quotation is 3c., Pittsburgh, which take 
a freight rate of 27c. per 100 Ib. for Chicago deliver: Job. 
bers quote 4.27c. for material out of warehouse 
Plates.—Companies in Wisconsin and Michigan 


which have contracts for airplane bombs are in +h 
market for light plates, usually % and % in., and it js 
needless to say their wants will be promptly cared fo; 
Meanwhile the Government continues to press hard for 
material for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


The official mill quotation is 3.25c., Pittsburgh, the freign 
to Chicago being 27c. per 100 lb. Jobbers who have 
quote 4.52c. 

Bars.—Priorities in some rank in A class are neces. 
sary to procure mild steel bars, although the situation 
with them is less acute than in plates and shapes. The 
bar iron mills continue to improve the'r position by 
booking orders which under other conditions would go 
to steel mills. As pointed out elsewhere, few rerolling 
rails are coming out, and the rail-carbon bar mills are 
producing accordingly. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel ‘bars, 2.90c. Pittsburgh taking 
a freight rate of 27c. per 100 lb.; discard bars, 3.25c Chi- 
cago; bar iron, 3.50c. Chicago; rail carbon, 3c. Chicago 

Jobbers quote soft steel bars.4.17c., bar iron 4.17c., for 4 
in. thick and heavier. Reinforcing bars, 4.291%4c. base Under 
the new price there is no charge for twisting, but extras for 
sizes are quoted as per card. Shafting, list plus 13 per cent 


Sheets.—This product can be obtained on a class B 
priority. Local mills are operating but 60 per cent of 
capacity and would like to continue at least on that 
basis, as it will enable them to keep their working 
forces intact. At the same time, they realize that a 
more acute shortage of shell steel will hit sheets first 
and hardest. For mill prices see finished iron and sie! 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 925. Jobbers quote: 

Chicago delivery out of stock regardless of quantity, No 
10 blue annealed, 5.52¢c.; No. 28 black, 6.52c., and No. % 
galvanized, 7.77c. 

Rails and Track Suppl'es.—Shipments of rails in 
September by the local producer were the heaviest of 
any month this year. 


Standard railroad spikes, 3 90c., Pittsburgh. Track bolts 
with square nuts, 4.90c., Pittsburgh. Tie plates, steel, 3.25c 
tie plates, iron, 3.75c.; f.ob. maker’s mills. The base for 
light rails is 3c., f.o.b. maker's mill, for 25 to 45-lb. sec- 
tions, lighter sections taking Government extras. 


Wire Products.—Under severe restrictions, nails, 
poultry fencing and some other products are being dis- 
tributed. The production of nails can not be increase? 
and it may be cut down. Supplied first of all is the 
enormous Government demand for barbed wire. For 
prices see finished iron and steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 
925. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The expected Akron, Ohio, inqu!'y 
is out, and it is a large one, calling for 5350 tons of 5” 
and 48-in. pipe for waterworks improvements. No other 
requests for bids or lettings are announced. Pipe shop 
operations would be decidedly slow were it not for 
special Government work which keeps them fairly busy 


We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, ex-war tax, 48 fo! 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $69.80; 6-in. and larger, $66 80 
Class A and gas pipe, $1 extra. 

Belts and Nuts.—The makers report no change " 
the s‘tuation, their great concern being in getting ra" 
material, and to this end they require affidavits as © 
the essent’al nature of every job, even where old con- 
tracts are in force. For mill prices see finished iro! 
and steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 925. Jobbers quote 

Structural rivets, 5.67c.; boiler rivets, 5.77c.; machi™ 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 37% per cent off; larger sizes 25 4” 
h off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 32% off; larger on 
20 off; box pressed nuts, square, ta . 180, off; bexsgm 
tapped, 58c. off: coach or lag screws, gimlet points. squat 
heads, 40 per cent off. Quantity extras for nuts are can 
celed. 

Old Material.—With nearly all prices at allowable 
maximum levels, no changes are-reported. The market 


Stock 
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.< active as it can be with limited quantities 
available. Steel mills are eager for melting 
ies coming here from Ohio and Missouri 

from local points. More railroads have lists 

.s been the case in many months, although 
y are small, and few contain any rerolling 
ists are from the Santa Fe, C. B. & Q., L. E. 


aA © ‘rthern Pacific, Wabash, Soo Line and Pere 
Mar 
for delivery in buyers’ yards, Chicago and vicin- 
ht and transfer charges paid, as follows: 
alls. . wckicccat arenes sueee Ue tared $39.00 
ya ald Mew RO ....++-$55.00 to 60.00 
wheels alamo OO ae Oe eee eK OOO EOS 29 00 
| raile, rerolling. .....csccesccccerse 34.00 
rails, less than 5 ft........seceeees 34.00 
H nelting’ StOGl.. .cccecasccccssccess . 2900 
a switches and guards, cut apart....... 29.00 
Sh ee OME. Bia vk thane seas wad a eekeben 29.00 
steel axle turmingS......-....eeeeee: 24.00 
Per Net Ton 

gies and splice bars............-++: . $34.82 
rch bars and transoms..........-+ ice ee 
ingle bars... x a's ekie tins eee 30.36 
Car GRO cvcdewuds afa'e aba eee ee ee 41.52 
a? SE oda sa cae eke vied a isee Gee 
| railroad wrought. . ieee eee eRe 30 36 
pulifcddl WINE. 6 ic cs ba eaeeew una die 29.46 
(OTHE 2. ccc cece ccveceveeseeeceeeseseses 29.46 
i. See 5 ADO Ka a ae 25.89 
ee See ee ee ee ee wean ee 
ee SN PPPREEE CCC OTR e ET EL esas. Oe 
kruckles and couplers.........-..ssesee.% 30.36 
WO Cocke eee <a eee thera ws ccc~ ae 
CnGt ME i. whaws ohs ta das ed enanaweons 30.36 
SUMO: xi.va ee is 6% sa ete 32.59 
ocomotive tires. smooth...... .... 40.50to 4150 
Machine-shop turnings ...........-- 16.50 to 16.96 
Cost MOGTIR 564 cao ea ose Cawetien 16.50to 16.96 
Stove plate and light cast scrap..... 25.50to 25 89 
peete Rs nek aus fa daa ae ee eee 25.50to 25.89 
Drake WOE  casicn ssc ekaaenen see netabeks 25.50 
Ratiroad MUREIE coy b.cuce vasseneeccanvenen 30.36 
Agricultural malleable ............- 29.00 to 30.00 
Country mise GGGGD o.isiwscia ede’ 22.50to 23.00 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 8. 


A serious shortage df iron and steel scrap is now 
a factor with which steel plants, iron-rolling mills and 
foundries have to reckon. The situation has become 
such that the Sub-Committee on Scrap Iron and Steel 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute is allocating 
scrap freely to help out plants in distress. Scrap is 
being imported from Panama, through the assistance of 
the Navy Department, for the relief of consumers most 
urgently in need. Two boatloads, totaling 8000 tons, 
have arrived, but in the aggregate, of course, not much 
help can be expected in that direction because of the 
shortage of shipping space. Naval colliers were used to 
tring the material which arrived last week. The 
shortage of foundry pig iron is also assuming more 
serious proportions, and many foundry consumers com- 
pain of insufficient supply. 
The epidemic of Spanish influenza quite seriously 
affected steel production in this district last week, and 
‘pparently the worst is not over yet. Many workmen 
fave succumbed to the illness. In one nearby plant, 
several open-hearth furnaces were forced out and two 
jobbing mills were shut down temporarily because of 
ick of men to operate them. 
None of the steel companies having headquarters 
e has yet adopted the 8-hr. working day in line with 
ecent announcement of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, but it is admitted that all will undoubtedly 
as soon as the details of the Steel Corporation 
are known. Steel manufacturers have received a 
from E. A. S. Clarke, secretary of the Committee 
el and Steel Products of the American Iron and 
Institute, dated Oct. 3, that this committee deemed 
‘visable to act for the steel trade in labor matters. 
etter said further that details of the Steel Corpo- 

plan had not been fully announced, but that 

Gary had stated that the time and a half over- 

‘y would apply to men working on tonnage and 

tk basis, as well as those paid by the hour, and 

Sundays time and a half would be paid only 

rk in excess of eight hours. 
e of the steel companies have received notice 


her 
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from the steel section, War Industries Board, to ship 
only on A priorities. Pressure at Washington is strong- 
est for plates, shell steel and rails. 


Pig Iron.—No decision has yet been announced as 
to whether the water competitive freight rate of $5.30 
or the all-rail rate of $6.80 from Birmingham to Cam- 
den and Burlington, N. J., and other points near by will 
rule on shipments of pig iron from Virginia furnaces. 
Sellers of iron have referred this question to the War 
Industries Board, which has in turn referred it to 
H. G. Dalton, chairman of the Committee on Iron Ore, 
Pig Iron and Lake Transportation of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. At this writing, Mr. Dalton 
has not signified which rate should be applied. Another 
question which has arisen is, who pays the war freight 
tax, the seller or the buyer? The answer, as given by 
sellers of iron, is that the buyer must stand this tax 
inasmuch as iron prices are not on a delivered basis but 
on the basis of f.o.b. furnace. H. G. Dalton has given 
furnaces several examples of the correct way of billing 
shipments in iron, in each case the net price being an 
f.o.b. furnace price. For example, No. 2 foundry iron is 
$34 f.o.b. Birmingham; the freight rate from Birming- 
ham to Philadelphia, $6.50, is added to the Birmingham 
base price, and the freight rate of $4.10 from Virginia 
furnace to Philadelphia is then deducted, leaving the 
net price $36.40, f.o.b. Virginia furnace. Thus, the 
buyer pays the freight from Virginia furnace plus the 
freight tax. The shortage of foundry pig iron seems 
to be growing more serious as allocations increase and 
there is a great deal of complaint from consumers. 
Furnaces working on basic iron are not permitted to 
turn to foundry nor are furnaces working on foundry 
iron permitted to turn to any other grade. The fact 
that there is now a plentiful supply of both ferro- 
manganese and spiegeleisen brings forth the sugges- 
tion from several sources that a few of the furnaces 
making these alloys should be diverted to iron produc- 
tion, at least for a short time. The quotation of $50 
f.o.b. furnace for copper-bearing low phosphorus iron 
in last week’s report was an error; it should have been 
$51. We quote standard grades of iron for delivery in 
Philadelphia, except low phosphorus grades, for which 
f.o.b. furnace prices are quoted: 


Eastern Pennsylvania No. 1 X. $40 60 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X..........e0e. 38.85 
Eastern Pennsytvania No. 2 foundry......... 37:60 
oi. ae et SP rere eet rere 41.75 
Virginia No. 2 foundry........ ive ul obaaie 40 58 
ak ora bun Krew hd ws a anh ee eee ee 36.60 
Gray forge PUR LN Dee Re bameend daaw Roane 36.60 
I 55.6 os aon cats aretba bioawters 38.80 
Standard low phosphorus (f.o.b. furnace).... 5406 
Low phosphorus (copper bearing, f.o.b. fur- 

nace) ; ‘ ‘ ; wedecaa 51.00 


Ferroalloys.—The output of ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen is greater than present demand, and the 
market for these alloys is weak. There are reports 
which cannot be verified that spiegeleisen has been sold 
at $75, delivered. We quote 70 per cent ferromanganese 
at $250, delivered, and 16 to 18 per cent spiegeleisen at 
$75, f.o.b. furnace, $3.50 being the unit price on both 
alloys for variations from these standards. 


Coke.—The coke situation shows no radical change, 
but furnace operators are hopeful of getting a better 
quality of coke as a result of the recent conference in 
Washington on pig iron production. A Philadelphia 
steel company reports that it is already noting some 
improvement in coke quality, and partially as a result 
of this, its blast furnace operation last week was at 
100 per cent. We quote 48-hr. blast furnace coke at 
$6 and 72-hr. foundry coke at $7, f.o.b. Connellsville. 


Billets.—A Pennsylvania steel company has received 
an order from the Government for 21,000 tons of 
Gothic billets for shells these being for nearby shell 
plants. We quote open-hearth rerolling billets at $51.30, 
Philadelphia. 


Old Material.—A serious shortage of iron and steel 
scrap is claiming the attention of the Sub-Committee on 
Scrap Iron and Steel of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, and allocations are being freely made to help 
out consumers. When an emergency arises the sub- 
committee takes material wherever it can be found 
and ships it to plants requiring it badly. An eastern 
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Pennsylvania plate mill has thus had a serious shortage 
relieved within the past week. Two boatloads of old 
material from Panama, a total of about 8000 tons, which 
arrived a few days ago, came to port at an opportune 
time to help out this and other steel plants, particularly 
those in northern Ohio. Naval colliers brought the 
scrap from Panama. More will arrive soon. The posi- 
tion of the scrap dealer is becoming more and more 
precarious. Consumers are learning of sources of sup- 
ply near their plants and whenever possible are elim- 
inating the broker and saving the 3% per cent commis- 
sion which he receives. Producers of scrap in New 
England, Virginia and in other sections distant from 
eastern Pennsylvania are finding it easy to sell thei 
scrap close at hand, and much of the material from 
these sections which formerly came to eastern Penn- 
sylvania does not now reach here at all. A prominent 
scrap dealer says he will be satisfied if from now until 
the end of the war he can make a sufficient profit to 
keep his organization intact for after-the-war business. 
Large profits for scrap dealers are no longer possible, 
and as scrap becomes scarcer profits grow smaller. The 
Pennsylvania Raiload, Eastern Lines, which has sold 
its scrap each month, has sent out a notice to dealers, 
brokers and consumers that it will hereafter sell on 
contract. The letter is accompanied by a list showing 
the tonnages of scrap which have been sold from vari- 
ous Pennsylvania shops during the past four months. 
While the railroad does not obligate itself to furnish 
the tonnages specified as having been sold during the 
past four months, it will endeavor to do so so far as 
practicable, and the prices to be paid are the maximum 
figures agreed upon between the representatives of the 
Government and the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
Under the proposed contracts, it will be necessary for 
the buyers to give the railroad standing shipping in- 
structions to permit of shipments being made at any 
and all times in carload lots as accumulated. Tenders 
will’ be received up to 9 o’clock Friday a. m., Oct. 11, 
and should be addressed to the attention of desk No. 25, 
purchasing department, Pennsylvania Railroad. We 
quote for delivery in Philadelphia and nearby points, 
as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel \ és a ee 
Steel rails, rerolling ... oa Gael roe, 
No.°1 low phosphorus, heavy, 0.04 and under 39.00 
Low phosphorus, 0.04 and under 36.50 
Low phosphorus, 0.06 and under $32. 00to 34.00 
Old iron rails sie Seda 39.00 
Old carwheels . sti ne ; 29.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ed : . 84.00 
No. 1 yard wrought....... cache a kant ea 33.00 
Country yard wrought . ; 2 ie iia 29.00 
Pek hn ENE. or, ciniaw ok sae ea awe Oe ae os oe 
Bundled skeleton cae ae ee ; variants woul 29.00 
Gi, 2 TON os cialis can sd aie eee We 
NG, B  PIGIERE 6. 6.55.5 b a'siak 5 aria. ©. 6.0" ee | 
Turnings (for blast furnace use)........... 19.00 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling mill use).. 19.00 
Cast borings (for blast furnace use)...... 19.00 
Cast borings (clean) a ee ines “ROG 
No. 1 cast (for steel plant use) : ote. Ramee 
ek eR SE: PY so asd 'tek So ome ne aS 34.00 
Grate bars ... a ; 28.00 to 29.00 
Stove plate ; - x 28.00 to 29.00 
Railroad malleable (for steel plants)....... 29.00 
Railroad malleable (for malleable works) 34.00 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and tubes 
(new BSpOciRcatioNs) .......s cia gectcssevkenes 33.00 
Ungraded pipe ....... : Das Cet abet . 29.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Some of the steel com- 
panies in eastern Pennsylvania have received instruc- 
tions from the Steel Section, War Industries Board, to 
ship only on A priorities. This notification, it is be- 
lieved, is the result of rather heavy shipments from 
these mills on B ratings. Chief pressure from Wash- 
ington is now for plates, shell steel and rails. Jobbers 
are getting very little steel on their B-4 classification. 
Many consumers on essential work are finding their 
regular sources of supply closed to them because their 
rating is not high enough, and when they attempt to 
get their orders filled at other mills, they meet with 
little or no encouragement. The policy of practically 
all steel companies is not to consider business from 
consumers who were not their customers in normal 
times unless a Government allocation order is re- 
ceived. A western Pennsylvania wire mill has ré- 
ceived, through its office here, an order for barbed 
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wire, plain wire and wire rods for shipment 
Shipments of wire rods for drawing into wir; 
have been going forward for some time. 


wire now ordered is to be barbed in French Wy 


quote plates at 3.48c.; plain structural mate) 
soft steel bars, 3.13c.; bar iron, 3.73¢.; No. 
nealed sheets, 4.48c.; No. 28 black sheets. 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, 6.48c., all Philadelp 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo.. ( 

Pig Iron.—The pig iron situation has definit 
down into a complete case of taking material « 
orders for Government work, with no surplus 
casional odd lot, for domestic production. 1 
fixing of a higher price for pig iron has th 
immediate bearing on the situation here, as « 
at all times are ready to take whatever ir 
get Furnace representatives’ efforts are 
looking after the movement of material fror 
naces they represent to customers in the St. L 
trict and attending to traffic detail and other n 
similar import. During the past week and for 
coming two weeks, much of their selling ability 
directed to disposing of Liberty bonds in th 
campaign. 


Old Material_——As a result of peace talk and other 


developments, a considerable number of the smaller and 
weaker dealers began during the week to cash in or 
material held or under contract to them, while th 
larger dealers readily took the scrap in at prices slight 
ly under the Government figures. The result was that 
a considerable tonnage changed hands, with a softening 
of the market, which, however, is not quotably lower 
Consumers are taking freely all material available and 
would take more than is now offered if it could be had 
The need for scrap is well maintained in the large 
plants, particularly because of the immediate needs for 
war production. The railroads are still shipping heav- 
ily to the Pacific Coast, especially of cast scrap, and th 
lists which are usually out early in the month hav 
been delayed in consequence. We quote dealers’ prices 





f.o.b. customers’ works, St. Louis industrial district, as 


follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


ORG) IF0R. CREE. (4 ikki ick en ee de . $38.50 to $39.90 
Old steel rails, rerolling..... ....- 38.50to 34.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft...... -. 81.00 to 31.50 
Relaying rails, standard = sections, 

subject to imspection .........5.... 55.00 to 65.00 
Ces ROE. Aachen eae sanekaewaaa 28.50 to 29.00 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 

CSc See a ae ark es oe eee .. 28.50 to 29.00 
Heavy shoveling steel........ ..e- 28.00to 28.50 
Ordinary shoveling steel bcmecacdaes See sues 
Frogs, switches and. guards, cut 

MOE — vibands + sate ak cekataeeecne 28.50 to 29.00 
Ordinary bundled sheet scrap.. ... 24.75 to 25.25 
Heavy axle and tire turnings....... 21.50 to 22.00 

Per Net Ton 

Tron @mmie bars.:.:....cs6%- . . $33.00 to $33.50 
eee) “Mee. DATE... . oli as 0'vs wesesee 29.50 to 30.00 
Beam WP MEIC cio 2 ke ot eee esses 41.00 to 41.50 
ROR. GT ION o i.n a kes 6 one Sesame aah 41.00 to 41.00 
Wrought arch bars and transoms... 40.00 to 40.50 
No. 1 ratiroad Wroumgat. 6. oi fee ce us 29.75 to 3025 
No. 2 railroad wrought............. 29.00 to 29 50 
BalivesG. series: «a kviae vcd +5 00.85% 29.75 to 30.29 
Steel couplers and knuckles......... 29.75 to 30.2 


Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 





ee I » 36 es £8 as ne ie 38.50 to 39.00 
ee gt. errr ee 26.00 to 26.50 
Cae SEE Pi a ox. ow eceenwmen 16.50to 17 00 
6 5 es oi os Cl as ws cee 27.00 to 27 50 
No. 1 boilers cut to sheets and rings. 24.00to 24 50 
Bim. -h OE A 6 638 bs obs hs SEO SO 29.50 to 30.29 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.... 23.00to 23 50 
Relivoud miatlioGie 8.6. io. cede cents 28.75 to 29 - 
Agricultural malleable ............. 26.75 to 27.00 
Pines: a QUSS nhxcck oak ssadxcawee 25.25 to 25.79 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank scrap. 24.00 to 24.9% 
Ratiroad erate DARD... 6 ods. sc cctwes 21.50 to 22 00 
Machine shop trimmings ........... 16.50to 17.00 
Country mixed scrap ...........-0: 21.50 to 22.00 
Uncut railroad mixed scrap......... 24.00 to 24.50 
iaveesWGs” 4s aw ic%s Sedkbiniskees 29.00 to 29.50 


Coke.—Coke is being delivered on existing contrac’ 


and allotments and no new business is appearing 
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ve or by-product plant output. No recent 

been made and none are expected, distri 

as in pig iron being on the basis of Gov- 
cation. 

iron and Steel.—Finished products are 

as they have been for the past several 

» new features to distinguish the past 

se preceding it. Stock out of warehouse 

to capacity, under censorship, and sup 

at all times, with delays in delivery in 

For stock out of warehouse we quote as 

t steel bars, 4.24c.; iron bars, 4.24c.; struc- 

1.34c.; tank plates, 4.59c.; No. 8 sheets, 

10 blue annealed sheets, 5.59c.; No. 28 black 


rolled, one pass, 6.59c.; No. 28 galvanized 


sheet gage, 7.84c. 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 7. 
lron.—There were few foundry allocations dur 
week in the Birmingham district and a1 
1,000 tons of basic has not been alloted. 
nment’s hold on metal is becoming stronger 
e. This week the furnace operators mailed 
istomers a pledge which they must sign 
ey receive iron, the pledge being that the 
ight is for war purposes exclusively. Non 
have quit asking for iron. Stovemakers are 
effort to have their classification raised and 
a weather eye on direct war work. The 
consumers inquire for metal with increasing 
and in volume and will easily 
the output. No furnaces have stocks on 
th the mention. Most of them are shipping 
re daily make and yard accumulations in addi- 
dent to good car service. Stocks may as well 
lered as non-existent, so near do they approach 
re. Fewer furnaces are in blast by two than 
nth. The Alabama Co. has blown out a Gadsden 
relining and will have but two active stacks 
cember. The Woodward Iron Co. has blown 
anderbilt stack for relining and one stack of the 
ee Company at Ensley has gone out. There are 
‘tive stacks, of which 12 are on basic, namely 
he Tennessee, ore each of the Alabama, Gulf 
Steel and Sloss-Sheffield and two of the Wood- 
rhe status of foundry metal under these con- 
nd with empty yards is easily estimated. The 
ega rehabilitated stack has been operating for 
weeks in a small way. the output having been 
60 to 80 tons per diem and there are about 
on the yards awaiting permission from the 
ment for shipment to Japan, or, in lieu of that 
nm, for use in this country. The furnace is 
ed by the Uraga Dock Yards Co., of Tokio. The 
tive stack of the Sheffield Iron Corporation at 
ld has had much trouble, having been down sev- 
times since beginning operations in July. The 
ption of long-idle stacks has not added to the 
output, because the labor and materials used 
have been just that much taken from an 
scant supply. Coal production continues at the 
mum and there is little or no use in speculat- 
in increase. There are practically no charcoal 
cumulations. 
quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 
es as follows: 


large? 





$34.00 

‘wees 33.00 
ist Iron Pipe.—Operators of sanitary pipe shops 
the statement that, were they allowed the pig 
that purpose, they could operate at maximum 
for the building trades, on account of the de- 
stocks in warehouses following the uses of the 
nee such manufacture stopped. They keep 
50 per cent active on pipe for cantonments and 
deal of war work casting is also done. Water 
oncerns are also fairly busy on cantonment, in- 

il pipe and castings. 

Coal and Coke.—Coal output for the week dropped 
other minimum of 383,000 tons, slightly less than 


~ foundry and soft 
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during the preceding week. The maximum of 433,000 
tons in July has been gradually from and 
there is no reliable indication of increased pace since 
Coke is a hand to mouth affair. The 


furnace demand is seriously handicapping the foundry 


receded 


the new draft. 


trade 

Old Mater:al—A fair volume of rap moving 
from local yards to local consumers, who continue to 
secure the larger portion of supplies under the maxi 
mum owing to the differentials in freight. Under the 
delivered price, the dealer makes more money by selling 
to near! y concerns at ess ti Le ul by sell n¢é to 
far-off consumers at more Thus trade fe the time 
being has a well-defined drawn about under 
these peculiar cond'tions We lote pr gross tor 
delivered in Birminghan istrict a basis if Sh 
‘reight ite as I S$ 

Old i rals 

Heav elt £ t 

No. 1 railroa wrought } 

N st 

Tramear whee g 00 29.06 

Macl I 

Cast-ire boring 7 18.00 

Stove siate t 6. Of 

Small consumers in the Birmingham district and adjacent 
territory are paying maximum Government price for cast 
scrap, viz $29 in unbr er ts and as high as $34.00 in 
cupola sizes of 1 t max m delivered 

. . 
DUFFALO, Uct i 

Pig lren. The slight rease in price of the vari 
yus grades of iron esta! hed by the Government as 
announced last week has o discernible effect on the 
demand, the Government being the chief customer with 
increasing requirements for war purposes, and fur 
nace capacity output is not equal to the calls made 


ipon it, notwithstanding some littl 
total output is reported 
ordinate demand is noted for 
usually 
phorus ores at furnaces and poo! 
which has been coming i 
to have kept 


improvement in 
Increasing and in fact in 
which is un 


Short stocks of 


17 i 
malleable, 


searce at present low phos 


quality of the coke 


from ovens of late appear 
malleable 


production under normal in 


tonnage. It is stated Government authorities are ask 
ing for reports from furnaces as to the extreme amount 
of malleable that can be produced between now and 
spring to go into war work All furrraces are trying 


allocation, of all 
Nothing is booked 
except through allocation, and every ton of product is 
handled in that way. Fairly large tonnages have been 
d'stributed to district furnaces during the week. The 
price for Lake charcoal is $38.50 
Buffalo for regular grades. We quote the new schedule 
of prices recently established by the Government, as 
follows, f.o.b. furnace, Buffalo: 


to take as much of Government 


grades desired, as is practicabl 


revised Superior 


No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 silicon $37.00 
No. 2 X. 2.26 to 2.75 icon 35.25 
No. 3 foundry, 1.7 to 2.20 SICOr 14.00 
Gray forge 33.00 
Malleable, silicon not over é 34.50 
Basi 33.00 
Bessemer 35.20 
Lake Superior charcoal, regular grades, f.o.b 
Buffalo 18.50 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The situation on steel 
products seems to be growing more tense and mills are 
shipping practically nothing in priorities lower than 
Bl. Jobbers report stocks almost entirely denuded of 
nails and wire products of all kinds. It is stated that 
wire mills are far behind in production and on shipment 
of quotas of barbed wire desired by the Government; 
that approximately 100,000 tons are still due on allo 
cations placed. Very little tonnage in the line of hot 
rolled material is moving except “odds and ends,” aside 
from the quantities for Government use. Considerable 
sales of bar iron were made the past month, the scarcity 
of steel bars forcing users to substitute iron. In cold 
rolled steel products very little material is being shipped 
on other than A priorities. This applies especially to 
sizes larger than 2 in. in diameter. It is underst .d 
that many mills making cold finished steel are rolling 
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less than 50 per cent of their capacity, due to their 
inability to secure hot rolled bars, Government require- 
ments taking up such a large proportion of hot rolled 
production. All shipments to Canada have been prac- 
tically stopped pending negotiations between the War 
Trade Board at Ottawa and the Priority Committee at 
Washington, except as regards material that has been 
allocated for the filling of direct war contracts and to 
apply on the few priority certificates that have recently 
been negotiated through the War Trade Board, Ottawa, 
and the War Industries Board, Washington. 


Old Material—Heavy demand continues for all 
lines of scrap materials and lacks so much of full satis- 
faction that the cheaper commodities and grades are 
be‘ng sought out for such uses as are possible in lieu 
of better grades and prices of the cheaper grades are 
rising to a higher comparative level in consequence. 
There is a feeling in some quarters that many dealers 
are not endeavoring to give the sub-committee of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute the support they 
should in the action taken in the matter of price in- 
crease on turnings and that criticisms made by some 
dealers have not been warranted. Consumers, gener- 
ally speaking, are well satisfied with the sub-commit- 
tee’s rulings and are looking out to see that no infrac- 
tions of such rulings are made by dealers. The new 
prices prevailing for machine shop turnings are $18 to 
$18.50; for stove plate $28.50 to $29, and for bundled 
sheet stamping scrap $25 to $26. No. 2 busheling scrap 
is not being traded in and is eliminated from the price 
schedule. We qvote the present schedule as fuilows, per 
gross ton f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Heavy melting steel $29 09 
No. 1 low rhosphorus heavy, 004 and under. 39.00 —_ 
Low phosphorus, 0.04 and under 36 50 
Low yhosphorus. not guaranteed 34.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought... 3400 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast. 34.00 
Iron axles $44.00to 46.00 


Steel axles 44.00 to 46.00 


Carwheels ...... aes ; as . 29.00 
Railroad malleable .. > alan eee 34.00 
Machine shop turnings ‘ 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy axle turnings ‘ ; 24.00 


Clean cast 
Iron rails 


borings ; 18 00 to 19.00 
ere . 36.00to 3700 


Locomotive grate bars 27.50 to 28.00 
Stove riate . 28 50to 29.00 
Wrought pipe . 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 1 busheling scrap 29.00 to 30.00 


Bundled sheet stamping scrap .00to 26.00 


New York 


New York, Oct. 9. 

Pig Iron.—Some melters of pig iron have expressed 
surprise that they are compelled to pay as high prices 
as now prevail under the new schedule. A few had 
gotten the impression that the advance would be only 
$1 per ton on basic and foundry grades and had not 
taken into consideration the results due to the estab- 
lishment of the two basing points, Pittsburgh and Birm- 
ingham. It has been expected that the Director of 
Steel Supply would be subjected to some criticism on 
the ground that his only interest would be to get iron 
to consumers, but there seems to be very little tendency 
to criticise anybody. In fact, prices nowadays are 
not the paramount consideration, as almost the only 
question is where to obtain the pig iron and have it 
delivered. We quote prices as follows: for tidewater 
delivery for Northern and Southern grades up to Jan. 
1, 1918: 


No. 1 X, silicon, 2.75 to 3.25 $40.90 
No. 2 X, silicon, 2.25 to 2.75 39.15 
No. 2 plain, silicon, 1.75 to 2.25 ‘ 37.90 
No. 2 X Virginia silicon, 2.25 to 2.75 - 42.95 
No. 1 Southern (all rail) 43.20 
No. 2 Southern (all rail).. . 41.70 


Ferroalloys.—In both ferromanganese and spiegel- 
eisen the week has been devoid of market activity. The 
September statistics draw attention again to the suc- 
cess of the effort to increase domestic production. The 
total of ferromanganese and spiegeleisen output last 
month was 66,275 tons, of which about 39,500 tons was 
spiegeleisen. This is a remarkable record, representing 
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a 12,000-ton increase for the two manganese «| 


the previous high record of 54,600 tons in May .¢ hte 
year. It is likely that later months will show some 
falling off, as the ferromanganese situatio, aa 
thought sufficiently assured to permit of turn ae 
of the capacity now engaged on that metal to se 
duction of much needed pig iron. The increas: ale 
of manganese is indicated in reports, not finite 
terms, of some offers at a concession from the ox 
quotation for 70 per cent ferromanganese. T} ‘an. 


tion on 16 to 18 per cent spiegeleisen remains at ¢75 
furnace, and on 18 to 20 per cent, at $82, furns In. 
crease in the production of electric ferromanganes 
by the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. is expected to be 
gradual. From the single unit now in operation at the 
Great Falls, Montana, plant, out of the five which wij) 
eventually be running there about 150 tons was pro- 
duced in September, and this will be increased consider. 
ably this month. By early 1919 output will probabjy 
reach 2000 tons a month or more. Ferrosilicon output 
increased somewhat in September. We quote $150 4 
$155 for contract 50 per cent ferrosilicon. 


Old Material—Rolling mills working on Govern. 
ment business are now well supplied with borings at 
the $21 price which they have been permitted to pay, 
but are still taking some turnings at that quotation. 
The demand for all kinds of scrap is strong and few, if 
any, users have been able to buy enough to lay up stores 
against unfavorable conditions which may come during 
the winter. We quote buying prices of dealers and 
brokers per gross ton, New York, as follows: 


SEU SOREN HOGER. 6 kbs citi nw senacehbtede $26.13 
SNe EEE. Vodeccccecdeeddasy eee ees 30.80 
ee NN fn a ee od wee ee .$60.00 to 70.00 
SO BOGE: GU IO a ook kia Wek 6 ewes can 43.40 
ee: ,. 2 are eee 30.90 
No. 1 railroad wrought, cut to not less than 

BO Ge Otew B64 Oi 6.6 ce svcewe veh cee 35.90 
Wrought-iron track SCTAD.........ccccseces 28 80 
POPS TW mats cawae ed ceaseak baeeides 25.00 to 26.00 
Ne. 2 YaRE Wee, BO. occ cv cedcseeneabuen 29.90 
LA BIO oéacete waibee eaves caewet 10.00 to 11.00 
Cust DOr COR ook ci ck.id citi ws eee 16.85 
DECORA TUM osc oc cc cctscensceaes 16.85 
Mixed borings and turnings..............e68>. 16.85 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. minimum diameter), 

aS GEE BS RR. SON iat ks' a ode ede ck 29.90 


Stove plate a ae ata at 26.12 


SOROEIUD OTERO WRB cc cock kc iwi vicevindecs 26.13 
Malleable cast (railroad).............see0. 31.12 
Cee GRRE an dia ccadensGeke Vesvewesuee 26.12 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot 
ing to local foundries, per gross ton, are: 
Rem 3 SR win c sb ccckcareavieceieanen $34.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, buildings, mate- 
oo ee ee Te, ee 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size............ 29.00 
No. 1 cast (radiators, cast boilers, etc.) 


Cast-Iron Pip2.—Cast-iron pipe manufacturers are 
somewhat perturbed on account of the attitude of 
officials at Washington in regard to allowing the plants 
to obtain the necessary pig iron to operate throughout 
the winter, but it is hoped that the newly created com- 
mittee of cast-iron pipe manufacturers which will co- 
operate with the War Industries Board will be able to 
figure out a satisfactory basis of operations so that no 
plants will be compelled to suspend. The market is 
very quiet at the present time. Government prices are 
$67.70, New York, for 6-in. and heavier; $70.70 for 4- 
in.; $77.70 for 3-in., and $1 additional for class A and 
gas pipe. 


Finished Iron and Steel—An urgent demand for 
40,315 cars, largely of the 30-ton class and requiring 
upward of 350,000 tons of steel, is now before the car 
builders for use in France. It may be recalled that in 
THE IRON AGE of June 20 it was stated that Genera! 
Pershing had asked for many thousands of cars. Re- 
cently there was a distribution of 20,000 cars and the 
present inquiry may be taken as covering the remainde! 
Certain it is that the delivery of cars for home use 
will be delayed in push‘ng the rolling stock for the 
American Expeditionary Forces, but those acquainted 
with traffic conditions do not look for a recurrence of 
all the railroad troubles of last winter in spite of the 
small addition of railroad equipment to take care of the 
large needs, not to mention the replacement of worn 
out railroad property. Up to the present time ‘" 
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eem to be in position to accept all freight 
permits are granted, and the general control 
s calculated to prevent the chaos which 
e situation last winter. Meanwhile, no reser- 
ng collected at the Atlantic coast for the 
f war material to France, vessel space being 
fully equal to what is reaching seaboard, but 
re me backing up at seaports of non-war mate- 
as shipments to South American countries. 
. i. erated that one of the main trunk lines will have 
saaeie ; under white lead at the opening of the win- 
» so well is it equ‘pped for the winter emergency. 
The new procedure to facilitate export buisness in iron 
4 steel, referred to in this column two weeks ago, has 
» been perfected and is referred to elsewhere in this 
ow Hereafter an export license from the War Trade 
Qoard will be tantamount to the availability of the ma- 
rial for such business. Little work is appearing in 
i] lines. The Pennsylvania Railroad is asking 

+e bids on 500 tons of additional bridge and signal 
ver and ash-handling work, and the Public Service 
»mission of New York is asking for figures on the 
modeling of an inspection shed at 148th Street. in- 
owing the handling of 300 tons of material, of which 
shut 50 tons represents new steel. The Pittsburgh- 
Moines Steel Co. has been awarded the 400 tons for 
machine shop addition at the Mare Island Navy 
Yard. We quote mill shipments as follows: Steel bars, 
\4e.; shapes, 3.245c.; plates, 3.495c., and bar iron, 
"45c.. all New York. Out-of-store prices are lec. 





British Steel Market 


Orders Controlling Steel and Cast-Iron Scrap— 
Coal Scarcity a National Problem 


(By Mail) 


LoNDON, ENGLAND, Sept. 16.—The chief anxiety is 

e fuel and labor shortage. The insufficient coal sup- 

oly having become a national problem, with urgent re- 

ests from France for supplies, the Premier has made 

strong appeal to the miners, incidentally telling them 

that he has heard of blast furnaces idle for lack of 

While works find it difficult to keep going with 

the inadequate supply of coke, there is also the price 

to be considered’ as, pending a readjustment, it remains 

it the maximum figure of 33s. 6d. a ton for good me- 

m furnace Cleveland coke delivered at the works. 

The Midland pig-iron makers have been informed by 

e Iron and Steel Controller that if they can supply 

the Munitions Ministry with foundry iron as low in 

hosphorus as 1 per cent they may add 5s. per ton 

) the selling maximum, and for a lower sulphur con- 

tent than there is at present in forge and foundry 
hey may add 2s. 6d. additional. 

The demand for Cleveland foundry pig iron is in 

acess of the supply, and therefore deliveries are be- 

Owing to the fuel difficulty, some furnaces have 

slack blast, resulting in a disproportionate out- 

f the lower qualities. In other directions, and 

has been seen particularly where the standard 

‘ity is chiefly concerned, the deficiency of labor 

etards loading. In spite of these difficulties, however, 

st Class A consumers are becoming better satisfied, 

while foundry iron is dealt with on the basis of 

irrent month’s needs, there is an active demand 

rge iron for forward delivery. It seems to be 

illy understood that an increased subsidy to iron- 

s will be set against the higher cost of fuel, for 

idvance in price would be troublesome through 

* retrospective. The price of Cleveland No. 1 is 

ind for Cleveland G. M. B. No. 4 foundry and 

‘ forge is 95s. For export, No. 1 is 124s. per ton 

other qualities 119s. 

home demand for ferromanganese is main- 

i, but exports are restricted. The official price 

» 10s. rules for domestic business for 80 per cent 

al delivéted, “for: Sorifinental_ ports “~ 

are £55 to £60 f.o.b. for loose and an additional £2 for 
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packed. Some small orders have been booked for Can- 
ada at $260 to $265 c.i-f. 

Apart from the heavy allocations for war work, very 
little business is recorded in semi-finished steel, and 
the general trade is kept under strict control. 

Prices are firm in finished steel, a large amount 
of shipbuilding material having been turned out. The 
active demand for all c!asses of manufactured steel 
continues, and urgent requirements are more readily 
met by iron bar makers. The requirements of the 
shipyards have now been met so well that other work 
can claim attention. 

The Minister of Munitions has issued an order, 
dated Aug. 20, providing that every person owning 
iron or steel scrap (whether metal, machinery, plant 
or structural steel or iron work) shall sell and transfer 
such scrap whenever required by the Controller, and 
that the Controller’s decision as to what is scrap shall 
be final. The order further provides that if any 
such requirement to sell is not complied with within 
30 days the Controller may sell or transfer the scrap, 
the owners in that event receiving the price realized, 
less cost of sale. 

The same authority has also issued an order, dated 
Aug. 20, controlling cast-iron scrap and making an 
addition to the General Permit, dated Nov. 1, 1916, 
fixing maximum prices for various grades of that ma- 
terial as follows: 


i 
Heavy ordinary cast-iron scrap broken into pieces 
over 114 cwt. each, but not exceeding 10 cwt. each. 415 06 
Heavy machinery cast-iron scrap broken into pieces 
over 1% cwt. each, but not exceeding 10 cwt. each. 5 0 0 
Cold blast cast-iron scrap broken into pieces over 
1% cwt. each but not exceeding 10 ewt. each.... 615 06 
Ingot mold scrap, unbroken............ sutviscosen © OS 
Ingot mold scrap, broken into pieces over 5 cwt., but 
not exceeding 2 tons each......... mite cee 6€ 6 @ 
Ingot mold scrap, broken into pieces over ‘1% cwt 
each. but not exceeding 5 cwt. each........ 610 0 
Extra for breaking any of the above into pieces. not 
SU Be es GRUINS oh oecccccckhucsanatemnce 5 0 
Cast-iron railway chairs, whole or broke n, sold for 
Pe cde wu beueke ts wouewesséenaeebe en : 5 0 @ 
Heavy cast-iron lumps, not exceeding 2 tons each. 412 6 
an CII (aa wren eo GS 
Burnt cast-iron serap, broken ready for cupola. kéee OS a Oe 
Burnt Ce Nn ko vc ccancameseubwe 40 0 
Cast-iron turnings and borings sold for use in the 
manufacgure of iron and steel...... i . ore 


To all the above prices for cast-iron serap a sum 
not exceeding 2% per cent on such prices may be 
added in the case of sales by recognized scrap mer- 
chants. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 8. 


Iron Ore.—Ore shipments, which reached a high 
peak in July, again fell off in September, amounting to 
8,995,014 gross tons during that month as compared 
with 9,725,331 tons in August and 9,536,152 tons during 
September, 1917. Shipments, however, still keep ahead 
of a year ago, the movement from the Lake Superior 
district until Oct. 1 being 48,321,278 tons as compared 
with 46 059,706 tons up to Oct. 1, 1917. A year ago 
about all the vessel capacity was being used to carry 
ore, as it was desired to bring down as much as possible 
during the latter part of the season. This year the 
early season movement was heavier and a great deal of 
vessel tonnage has been diverted to the grain trade dur- 
ing the past few weeks. Although all of the ore that 
has been sold will not be brought down the Lakes this 
season, the Mobilization Committee that is handling the 
bulk freight movement on the Lakes will see to it that 
all the expected requirements of the blast furnaces are 
supplied. The establishment of a basic 8-hr. day by the 
United States Steel Corporat‘on will apparently have 
little effect upon the iron ore mining districts, as the 
mines have been quite generally on an 8-hr. day basis 
during the past two years. We quote f.ob. Cleveland, 
for shipment during the last quarter, as follows: 


Old range Bessemer, $6.65; old range non-Bessemer, $5.96; 
Mesaba Bessemer, $6.40; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $5.75. 


Pig: Izon.—Better distribution of pig iron to consum- ~ 
ers under the plan of serniding monthly questionnaires 


‘ 
pi ie Pr 


eae 
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by the producers to their trade is expected with the 
tabulation of the returns that are coming in for Oct. 1, 
being due not later than Oct. 10. This monthly survey 
was inaugurated in September and is now in better 
working shape than a month ago and is expected to 
supply the producers with information so that iron 
can be shipped to all users that actually need it and to 


relieve some of the strain caused by the insistent de 


mand for pig iron both by consumers whose supplies are 

about exhausted and by those that still have stock If 

a consumer’s report indicates that he has enough iron in 

his yard to keep his plant ope rating for a reasonable 

length of time he will have to wa LO lurtne! hip 

ments until some foundry that is in more urgent need 

of iron is supplied. A ations of pig iron by the Pig 

Iron Committee to supply Government demands showed 

a decided increase during the week, amounting to 82,600 

ceeded about 50.000 tor Of th tot i ated nea 

one-half, or 36,000 tons, was for 1 year’s delive 

this being mostl; n malleab phosphorus 

grades Allocat : ea ( t 

18.001 : M { ll g ¢ Ry ! 

f ry e} é () t y 
phospho? is ( OOO te - | 19.000 

y f nd re O00 be eY) , 

sii ve d Bessemer rro 00 I 

illo from May 1 t lat ere 1,18 () 

Lor ierable quiry oming ] r S ) 

1? or r next ( I ae vel . i 


) 49 

Coke.—Some foundries in this territory are running 
short of coke, this being due nm some cases, a ea to 
the fact that their supply of by-product coke from 
Ashland, Ky., has been shut off These consumers have 
taken the matter up with the Fuel Administrator and a 
Cleveland Dy-product plant has been instructed rut 
nish the coke needed. As this plant is already entirely 
sold up on its coke output there is a possibility of con 
siderable shortage of foundry coke ater and the allo 
cation Tf COKE DY the (,Oove ent nay ‘ yrmne more 
general 

Solts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
nuts continues heavy. Among new inquiries is one 


from the Engineering Department of the Army, which 
will require a large tonnage. Manufacturers complan 
of an increasing scarcity of raw material and somé 
Cleveland plants are operating o1 ly at about 75 pe! 
cent of capacity because of the steel shortage The 
demand for rivets is heavy and production is being cur 


tailed by the inability to secure steel. This is said to 


be especially true of a large plant in the Chicago terri- 
tory. The largest Cleveland plant is now being ope 
ated on double turn, but scarcity of labor has prevented 
running the plant more than at about 40 per cent ca 
pacity at night It is understood that the order re 


cently placed for rivets for Hog Island was cut down 


from the original inquiry of 15,000 tons to 8500 tons 


Finished lron and Steel.—The shortage of steel is 
daily growing more acute. The large shell forge de 


partment of the Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co. was com 





pletely shut down three days the past week because of 
-mm. shells and is 
now operating at only two-thirds of capacity. Other 
plants are suffering from lack of material bearing a 
high pr‘ority rating. It is understood that the Govern 
ment plans to place 25,000 class B 3-ton trucks 
December-June delivery. These will require 22,500 tons 
of chrome-vanadium spring steel and steel 
see how this steel can be furnished, as mills are already 


its inability to secure bars for 7 


for 


men do not 


badly congested with alloy steel orders for truck springs 
and other purposes. Suilders of passenger cars aré 
deeply concerned over securing steel to complete their 
cars this year for which permits have been given and 


are substituting carbon steel for allo 


y steel f 


France has placed orders with a Cleveland 


150 miles of portable track and 2500 


frogs and 


requiring 6000 tons of light rails which wi! 


plied by a Chicago district mill. 


American 


ments call for a large quantity of portable tra 


is being placed. The Inland Ordn 
Ohio, has taken another order for 
which will require 6000 tons of « 


ance Co.. 
3d and 4 
slectric 


nickel steel. Allocations in the week includ: 


‘ 


of plates to a Pittsburgh district mill for th 


Shipbuilding Co. and 400 tons of bars for n 


tripods. One leading producer is notifying 


that because of the high sulphur content in « 


is running high in sulphur and it is 
that steel be accepted that analyzes 


necessar\ 
0.06 pe 


phur. Some consumers are objecting. The dé 


shell steel discard is in excess of 


“1) = 1): 
it 


the sup; 


Cleveland mill is selling this at the Governn: 


ind in some cases charging the usu: 
heavy demand for this steel from t 


+ 


and is being largely supplied to j 


il extras 
he imple 


obbers 


ite for soft steel in bars and structura 


Che price concession on steel. bars 


ade may eompel that trade to de] 


to. the 


vend aln 


on soft steel bars Makers of hard steel bai 


they can keep their plants filled u 


1? 


p with ot} 


plement orders, and as long as they can do 


will look for other channels for their outpu 


regular price. Price concessions 


trade do not affect cut shapes, plates or 
lemand for sheets is very active and includ 


r several thousand tons placed fo 


to the 


i 


r gas cont 


e made by steel barrel manufacturers. On 


Valley sheet mill is now restricting i 
+ . } 


naterial, thus cutting off jobbers a 


lass B 


Steel bars 4.07« plates, 4.42c 
1.17 No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
heet 6.42¢ No. 28 galvanized sheets. 


ts orders t 
s well as ot 
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structural material 


5.42c.; No. 28 
7.67¢ 


Old Material.—The trade as a whole does not 
with opinions expressed by some dealers that ther 


sufficient scrap to supply all the n 
dealers say that they are in the 
tonnages which they are unable to 


eeds. 
market for 
buy and that 


of the steel plants are short of scrap and aré 

inferior grades of material because of inability to 
what they want. The demand is good for all g 
Heavy turnings are very scarce and steel plant 


scouring the market for this materi 


are firm at the Government maxin 


Some of 


ae 


rol 


al. Borings do 
appear to be quite as active as they have been and ther 
is not much call for busheling. Cupola cast scrap is 
good demand and the supply is not plentiful. 


1um on most 


Pr 


lated grades. Stove plate and railroad grate bars 


been marked up slightly. We quote 


ers’ yards in Cleveland and vicinity as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Steel rails ; $28.00 to $29.90 
Steel rails. under 3 ft ; ; 34.0 
Stee] rails, rerolling 34 
Iron rails 39 
Iron car axles 46 
Steel car axles 46.5 
Heavy melting steel 29.0 
Cast borings red inure ’ 19.00 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings ee 19 00 
Hydraulic compressed sheet scrap 28.00 to 29 
No. 1 railroad wrought 34.01 
Cast-iron carwheels, unbroken 29.0 
Cast-iron carwheels, broken. 5 wakin 34.00 
Agricultural malleable 29.00 to 30.00 
tailroad malleable 34.00 
Bice) ) Gabe “PUNE. oc ods cs Wevte Dice 24.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap. 24.50 to 25 | 
Cast-iron scrap i io ied 29.00 
Cast-iron scrap, broken to cupola size.... ~~ Say 
No. 1 busheling ie eee 30.00 to 31.00 
Per Net Ton 
Railroad grat bars e°5 00to $ 
St e Dp é 25.00 to 


The scarcity of cast-iron pipe 


sale of pipe by the city of San Die 


tne 


ind 
A 


es 


delivered, consun 


and its increase 
value in Southern California is shown by the propost 


go. 


The city has 


quantity of 30-in. pipe on hand which has never bee! 
used, and which was purchased in 1912 at $27.50 
ton. An offer of $68 per ton has been made by 


Western Sugar Co. 


ne 


yr 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 8—(By Wire). 
n.—The allocation program Has not been 
o a point where it is satisfactory to either 
or the melters. For this reason, there is 
ntracting ahead, as past experience has 
mnvinced both sides that a contract for fu- 
is subject to change from Washington. 
omplaint is made as to the diverting of 
m one industry to another. With the ex- 
the stove makers, every melter in this 
ictically on the essential list and there is 
going to any firm that cannot show it is 
essential work. The sale of Southern off 
eg down because nearly all of the available 
the South has been disposed of. Melters 
particular now about what kind of iron 
it is simply a question of being able to get 
The organization of the Southern Ohio Pig 
tion may tend to promote production in that 
yugh practically all of the furnaces in the 
tock district are working at full capacity. 
e history of the business have the foundries 
mills put off buying for the coming year’s 
as long as they have this year. Ordinarily 
ers buy iron for delivery 12 months ahead 
of the year, but some of these same mel- 
ly a. sufficient supply to carry them 
emainder of the quarter. 


reight rates of $3.60 from Birmingham and 


nto! we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati 

ke, No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft $37.60 
Ohio, No 2 35.80 
tnern 34.80 


1ished Material.—In a few instances, local jobbers 
e to pick up odd lots of different kinds of 
terial from the mills, but probably one-half 
not standard. However, almost anything in 
ne now is saleable., In spite of the building 
there is a good demand for reinforcing 
ars, which are mainly for additions to plants 
ngaged in urgent essential work.. Cold-rolled 
also needed urgently, and customers’ needs 
exceed the available supply in local ware- 
Mill shipments to jobbers are still very slow, 
of the material is going directly to firms 

var contracts, or to the Government itself. 
d sheets can not be obtained by sheet metal 
inless they are engaged in what is consid- 

ly Government work. As a cohsequence, a 
the smaller contractors are practically idle 
they cannot obtain the material for carrying on 
rk. The air nitrate plant now under construc- 
Ancor, a suburb, is drawing heavily on all kinds 
that will be difficult for the jobbers to replenish 
me special provision is made to furnish them 
‘or this purpose. No barbed wire is in stock 
tal quantity of wire nails held locally is at a 
mark. No changes in store prices affecting 
uoted resulted from the meeting of Septem- 





ving are local jobbers’ prices Steel bars and 
iral shapes, 4.13c. base; large rounds and squares 
er, 4.23c. base: plates, 4.48c. base; No. 10 blue 
ets, 5.48c.; steel bands, 3/16 in. and lighter, 
ising the new band list) Reinforcing concrete 
and wire nails, $4.50 per keg base 
High Speed Steel—Shipments on some standard 
lot going forward as rapidly as customers 
it taking the situation as a whole it is not an 
tory one. Practically every user of high 
eel to-day is engaged in essential work, and 
ason the makers are doing all in their power 
r customers’ requirements as quickly as pos- 
he leading makers are adhering firmly to the 
ent’s price of $2 per lb.; and rumors that any 
s have been made appear to be without foun- 
far as this territory is concerned. 


| 


e.—Reports from the furnaces in southern Ohio 
t they are receiving a supply sufficient for 
needs, and in some instances they have been 
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able to stock up against any possible traffic interrup- 
tions this winter. The Southern furnaces also appear 
to be getting a supply of better coke and taking every- 
thing into consideration, the situation is more encour 
aging and it is very different from the one existing 
six months ago. Should the oven operators be able 
to keep up their present output, the winter season will 
be passed without any appreciable hardships, as far as 


the furnaces are concerned. The foundries also report 
more prompt shipments than heretofore, and only a 
few of them make any complaints on this ore. How- 
ever, they have not yet heen able to pile up any large 
stocks 


Old Material.—There is still a very heavy demand 


I 
or both No. 1 machine cast and all kinds of steel scrap 
and the incoming supply is barely keep p with out 
olng shipments 0 ignificant fact that is brought 
out by some of th dealers oncerns the I ted amount 
e ¥ ) 
of scrap offered Oy the raliroads, _ pry t from the 
smaller dealers in. outside territory are also not as 
heavy as usual at this season of the yea Che limited 
number of melters of borings and turnings that are 
? ‘<)> > 
allowed to pay $21 per gross ton delivered furnishes 
yne reasor why nis ul t } ot vet ee! iff ted 
and as far as is knowr os t m here have 
been made on this basis up » the resent time 
The fi wing are buying i t pric » cars Cir 
einnati and souther Ohio ca id 
Per Gross Ton 

Bundled sheet scray $91 to $22.50 

Old ron rail 50to 34.00 

Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and uy $4 50to 4 0 

Rerolling steel r 00to 32.00 

Heavy melting st it Ot 28.00 

St rail for me 2 27 fh to 28.00 

Old carwhee 27.50 to 28.00 

r¢ Net Ton 

No 1 id wrough $29.00 to $29.51 

Cast borings l OO te l ) 

Steel turnings 14.50to 15.00 

Railroad cast 25.00 to 25.50 

No. 1 machinery 28.00toO 28.50 

Burnt scrap 17.50 to 18.00 

Iron axles ; 40.00 to 40.50 

: > : 

Pipes and flues 21.00 to 21.50 

Malleable cast 24.50 to 0 

Railroad tank and sheet 19.00 to 19.50 


Meeting of Ornamental Iron and Bronze 
Manufacturers 


War subjects come in for special consideration at 
the eleventh annual meeting of the National Association 
of Ornamental Iron and Bronze. Manufacturers, to be 
held Oct. 10 and 11 at the Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, N. Y 
The effect of war conditions on overhead is to be dis 
cussed at the Thursday morning session by F. P 
Smith, and at the Friday morning session the addresses 
scheduled include one on “How Shall We Keep Our Fac 
tories Busy During the War?” by T. E. Griffith, and 
“Report and Recommendations as to the Best Manner 
of Obtaining War Work,” by E. F. Lasar 

A dinner is to be tendered on Tt 1 day evening at 
the Buffalo Automobile Country Club by F. Grimm and 
the Buffalo Wire Works Co Charles | Waltz, 905 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, 
sioner of the Associat 


commis 


Arrested on Charge of Fraud 


W. J. Oliver, manufacturer, and 10 other officers 
and other employees of the W. J. Oliver Mfg. Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. were arrested Oct. 4 on charges of 
conspiracy, fraud and sabotage in the manufacture of 
defective shells for the United States Army. The plant 
was seized by Government agents. Mr. Oliver was re 
leased on $25,000 bond; J. Ed Campbell, Thomas P 
Roberts and J. S. Waterman, named as officials of the 
company, on $10,000 each, and five foremen on $5,000 
each. Denial of the charges has been made by all the 
accused, and Mr. Oliver is quoted as saying that the 
charges are the result of spite work growing out of 
labor troubles. 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Steel Company Common Stocks Show Large De- 
cline as a Result of War Trend 


New York, Oct. 7. 


The surrender of Bulgaria, with its possibilities for 
vitally improving the war outlook for the Allies, caused 
an effort among traders last week to differentiate be- 
tween the so-called war stocks and what have become 
classified as peace shares. Some confusion in the mar- 
ket trend resulted. Many important industrial issues 
sold at new high prices for the year, but steel company 
stocks showed a considerable net loss for the week. 
Bethlehem Steel, com., fell off 8 points, class B, 8%; 
Colorado Fuel & Iron, com., 2%; Crucible Steel, com., 
8%; Gulf States Steel, com., 74; Lackawanna Steel, 
com., 4%; Midvale Steel, com., 3; Nova Scotia Steel 
& Coal, com., 2%; Republic Iron & Steel, com., 2%; 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron, com., 5; Superior Steel, 
com., 2%; United States Steel, com., 4%. Preferred 
shares were nearly stationary. 

The range of prices on active iron and industrial 
stocks from Tuesday of last week to Wednesday of 
this week was as follows: 


Allis-Chalm. com. 27%- 29% Int. Har. Corp 
Allis-Chalm. pf.. 81%- 83 Uy ai ar Aide aia Ries 106 
Am. Can com... 43 - 45% Lackaw. Steel 75 - 80% 
Bem, 4208 ls 054 92 - 92% Lake Supr. Corp. 16%4- 18 
Am. Car & Fdry. Lima. Loco. .... 41 <= 44 
oe! Eee ee 83 861 Midvale Steel 47%4- 50% 
Am Car & Fdry ERE SNE on onc as cad an 30% 
OE ad era eae ka 111 1114 Nat. Enam. & Stm. 
Am. Loco. com.. 63 - 66% O00 5 tsar ees 43U%- 49% 
Am. Loco. pf.......... 99% N. Y. Air Brake.112%-117% 
Am, Ship com...133 -137 Nova Scotia Steel...... 62% 
Am. Ship pf..... 86%- 90 Pressed Stl. com. 684%- 69% 


Am. Steel Fdries. 824%4- 87% Pressed Steel pf. 95 - 96% 
Bald. Loco. com. 80%- 88 Ry. Steel Spring 

Beth. Steel com.. 72 - 75 OS. ca ceezs 2s 65%- 68% 
BKetn. Stl. Cl. B. 72%- 75 Republic com. .. 86 - 91% 


Charcoal Iron pf...... 6 le Republic pf. ..........100% 
Chic. Pneu. Tool. 68 - 69 Sloss com. ..... 54 = 59 
CORO SRE cccces 42%- 45 Eee ETE ree 90 
Crucible Stl. com. 53 - 63% Superior Steel .. 38%- 41% 
Crucible Steel pf. 89 - 90 Un Alloy Steel.. 37 - 37% 


S. Steel com..106%-110%4 
S. Steel pf...110%-110% 
C. & Coke. 70 - 71 


Gen. Electric ...1481%4-151% U. 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 29%- 31% U. 
Gulf States Steel. 70 - 76 Va. L., 


Int. Har. of N. J. WOW, <3.05%0 Heme 8% 

CUT: «vi epeedas 131 -134% Westingh. Elec.. 42%4- 44 
Int Har. of N. J. 

OE; k= 5 Be ss 

Dividends 

The Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., quarterly, 14% per 
cent on the common. payable Oct. 19 

The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., quarterly, $1.50, pay- 


able Nov. 1. 
The Steel Co. of Canada, quarterly, 1% per cent on the 
common, and 1% per cent on the preferred, payable Novy. 1 
The Superior Steel Co., quarterly, 1% per cent on the 
common and 2 per cent on the first and second preferred, 


all payable Nov. 1. 


The United Alloy Steel Corporation, quarterly, $1, pay- 
able Oct. 19. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., quarterly, 87%c 
on the common, payable Oct. 31, and 87%c. on the preferred, 
payable Oct. 15. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Co., quarterly, $1.75, pay- 
able Oct. 31. 

The Carbon Steel Cc., quarterly, 2 per cent and extra 


3 per cent on the common, payable Oct. 15. 


Industrial Finances 


The outstanding 7 per cent second cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of the Lukens Steel Co. has been called 
for redemption at 103 and accrued dividends. Holders 
are privileged to convert their shares into common 
stock at the rate of two shares of common for one 
of the second preferred at any time before Oct. 30. 


An agreement has been reached between the Mid- 
land Shipbuilding Co., Midland, Ont., and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Helpers, 
under which the men employed by the company receive 
an increase of 5c. per hr. Under the new scale first- 
class mechanics will receive 70c. per hr., second-class 
60e. and third-class 50c.; helpers according to grade, 
from 40c. to 50c. per hr. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Franklin, Pa., 
is- having plans prepared for the eonstruction. of-# one- 
story erecting shop, 50 x 150 ft., to cost $30,000. 


THE IRON AGE 
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Keeping the Price Book Up to Date 


The reprint of the price changes published |) Ty, 
IRON AGE of Sept. 26, to be pasted on blank paves of 
the bookiet of the American Iron and Steel In<:ityte 


is now ready for mailing and will be sent postpaig 


6c. per copy. The changes announced in to-day’. i 
of THE IRON AGE will also be included. This lates: Sup- 
plement, known as document E and the preceding 
supplement, document B, are printed in exactly the 
same measure of type as the booklet and can be easily 


pasted in the blank pages. The only way in which the 
value of the booklet can be maintained is by making 
the corrections as they are published from time to time 


New Shell Plants at St. Louis Are Authorizeq 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8—The War Department has 
authorized the erection of two plants for the manv. 
facture of shells in the works of the Laclede Gas Light 
Co., St. Louis, at an estimated cost of $3,830,300. | 
also authorized the building of barracks for workers at 
the citric acid plant of the Semet-Solvay Co. at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., at a cost of $450,000. 


Manganiferous Ore in Oregon 


The U. S. Geological Survey in a recent bulletin 
estimates that the production of manganese ore in the 
United States in 1918 will be 185,000 gross tons. The 
bulletin refers particularly to a reconnaissance of 150 
square miles near Lake Creek, Ore., in which are a 
number of manganiferous deposits. The nearest large 
town to these deposits is Medford, which is 15 miles 
directly southwest, but nearly twice that distance by 
available roads. Since October, 1917, the Manganese 
Metals Co. has explored by open cuts and drill holes 
three or four acres about five miles southeast of Lake 
Creek postoffice and has erected a mill capable of treat- 
ing 20 tons of crude ore in 24 hours. The mill has 
produced concentrates containing an average of about 
45 per cent of manganese, four tons of crude ore yield- 
ing one ton of concentrate. The cost of hauling con- 
centrates by teams from the Manganese Metals Co.’s 
mill to the railroad at Eagle Point is now $4 a ton. 
Options on several claims including the larger part of 
the holdings of the Manganese Metals Co., have been 
obtained by Victor Rakowsky of Joplin, Mo., whose 
plans contemplate at least one mill having a daily 
capacity of 500 tons of crude ore, which is to be in 
operation before the end of this year. The ore so far 
m'ned has averaged about 20 per cent of manganese. 
Car samples of two shipments of concentrate ran 47.5 
and 48.5 per cent of manganese. 


Rule as to Copper Ore Modified 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8.—The ruling of the War Trade 
Board (No. 211) affecting the importation of copper 
ore has been so far modified by a new ruling as to 
permit the importation of copper concentrates con- 
taining 50 per cent or over of copper from non-enemy 
countries, instead of 60 per cent or over, as in the 
former ruling. The previous restriction prohibiting 
the importation of ore, except from Cuba, Canada or 
Mexico and of copper concentrates containing less 
than 50 per cent of copper, except from the above 
countries, remains in force. There is no restriction upon 
the importation from any non-enemy country of copper 
matte, blister copper, or copper concentrates containing 
50 per cent or more of copper. 


Dr. Daniel R. Hodgson, director of the Newark 
Technical School, Newark, N. J., and a committee from 
the local Foundrymen’s Association, are working out 4 
special course in foundry instruction to be given dur- 
ing, the present school year. A course in industrial 
chemistry..is. also. being. outlined.. ime ¢0-operation. with 
local chemical interests. 
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I ance in freight rates of 25 per cent from 
Ditts on finished iron and steel products, includ- 
iron and steel pipe, went into effect June 
; [he rates from Pittsburgh, in carloads, to 
ned, per 100 lb. are as follows: New York, 
i5c.; Philadelphia, 23¢.; Boston, 27c.; Buffalo, 17c.; 
Cleve i7c.; Cineinnati, 23c.; Indianapolis, 25c.; 


Chicago, 27¢.; St. Louis, 34c.; Kansas City, 59c.; St. 
Paul, 49'2e.; Denver, 99c.; Omaha, 59c.; minimum car- 
load, 0 lb. to four last named points; New Orleans, 
25: Birmingham, 57.5¢.; Pacific Coast, $1.25; mini- 
vad, 80,000 Ib. To the Pacific Coast the rate 

, steel bars and structural steel is $1.315, minimum 
«road 40,000 Ib.; and $1.25, minimum carload 50,000 
». On wrought iron and steel pipe the rate from 
pttvurgh to Kansas City is 50c. per 100 lb., minimum 
cuad 46,000 Ib.; to Omaha, 50c., minimum carload 
4000 lb.; to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 49.5c., mini- 
mm carload 46,000 lb.; Denver, 99c., minimum ecarload 
(lb. A 3 per cent transportation tax applies. On 
and steel items not noted above, rates vary some- 

i are riven in detail in the regular railroad 


Structural Material 


io 15 in.: channels, 3 to 15 in. angles, 3 to 6 in 
both legs, 4 in. thick and over, urd Zees, struc- 


\,ire Products 


Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, 
cluding large-head barb rooting nails taking an advance 


over this price of $2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50. Bright 
asic wire, $3.35 per 100 Ib.; annealed fence wire,-Nos. 6 to 
§ $2.25: galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire and 


fence staples, $4.35 ; painted barbed wire, $3.65 ; polished fence 
staples, $3.65; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
wing subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, al) 
f Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 
days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts on 
wven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off list for carload lots, 46 
per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent off for small lots, 
f Pittsburgh. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


Large structural and ship rivets. ...............-- $4.40 base 
Large butler PIVOCH. . ccc secs ccresercvesscveserssceser $4.50 
f . 6 in. smaller and shorter rivets. .50-10 per cent off list 


M e bolts h.p. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 
s and shorter, rolled threads .50-10-5 per cent off list 
UN (HTORGED Ssceiatassanpeceus Kees .50-5 per cent off list 
met BO ee eee 40-10 per cent off list 
M ne bolts, e.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 
s WG GONG sk vaxecccveseese ..-40-10 per cent off list 
NG ROUT cceiccvsee wiecanee ant 35-5 per cent off list 





Ua ge bolts, % x 6 in.: 


Smaller and shorter, rolled threads. ......50-5 per cent off list 
WK UbreRGS .kesvodedptewsivetascsdee en 40-10-5 per cent off list 
AAtGer ak SOON Gs iis. c vt es dees ce una 10 per cent off list 
AG BOS |... cei e awh ets EOMOMe ales .. -50-10 per cent off list 
ie, DO: ee es chases eves enc wansue 50 per cent off list 

ed nuts, sq., blank..............2.50c. per Ib. off list 

OG RES ten ks beers wee we 2 30c. per Ib. off list 

{ pressed nuts, sq., tapped............. 2.30c. per Ib. off list 

t pressed nuts, hex., tapped..... .....2.10e. per Ib. off list 
nd t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank......2.25c. per Ib. off list 


ind t. sq. and hex, nuts, tapped... . .2.00c. per Ib. off list 
‘ finished hex, nuts: 


NG TOR eis i ceo eens .60-10-10 per cent off list 

ond @mma@iler.......... 5 isis ee 70-5 per cent off list 

os : ta? otek bade osname ee .......70-10 per cent off list 

~ Nae (Hs a be ew eae Lee .2'% per cent extra for bulk 

t @ . cchecee wha erenaenaen ....50-10-5 per cent off list 
hor 


» discounts are from present lists now in effect. 
carry standard extras 


Wirs Rods 
common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
o7; chain rods, $65; screw, rivet and bolt rods and 
rods of that character, $65. Prices onhigh carbon 


irregular. They range from $70 to $80, depending 
ons 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 


ws oad spikes, 9/16 in. x 414 in. and heavier, per 100 Ib 
lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each, or more: track 
‘0. Boat spikes, $5.25 per 100 Ib., f.0.b. Pittsburgh 


Terne Plate 


fn tive May 21 priees on all sizes of terne plates are as 
ee ‘-Ib. coating, 200 lb., $15 per package; 8-lb. coating, 
bra; 30. 72-Ib. coating, I. C.. $17.00; 15-Ib. coating, I. C, 
ben's 20-Ib. coating, I. C., $1960; 25-Ib. coating, I. °C, 
= 30-1b coating. I. C., $2175; 34-Ib. coating. IL..C., 
Pita, .O-lb. coating, I. C., $24.00 per package, all f.o.h. 
“‘Sdurch, freight added to point of delivery. 
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iron and Steel Bars 


Steel bat ul o.90 from mil Refined iron bars, 3.50 
i cCavioad and larger ios, 1.0.b. mill 


Wrought Pipe 
The i:oiullowing discounts are to jobbers for carioad lots on 
the I’ittsburgh basing card is announced Novy by the 
Government on steel pipe, those on iron pipe being the san 
“us quoted for some time 


Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv Inche Biack tia 
%, 4& and %&.... 44 17 ty \. and \& 23 -4 
| alge aie eae 48 3 iy ‘i 24 
TH CO Srcasesecss ol 37 'y ly << oe 7 
| % to 1% ae 
Lap Weld 

Die ah kao cae ee 44 31% 1% : cha ae } 
249 Se Giccave ce 47 34 2 L'y > ll 
€. We Bee ks . 44 30', 2 ‘ son 26 12 
13 and 14 34% Z2'q to 6 ‘ ‘ 28 Li 
ld 32 7 to 12 on 25 12 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
\%, Mm and %... 40 22% w%. & and & 22 > 
Sy ea <a 32% Me ams 27 14 
4% to l& j iv 364, % to 1% 33 18 

2 to 3 00 37 ty 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
wae oi ‘ 42 SU', lly .s sew fe ‘ 
SRD Bivn tae . 45 33% 1™ . at a <a 11 
it, to 6.... i4 32% 2 27 14 
ome Beds. . 40 J6'y 244 to 4 29 17 
Sg! eee 21%, 4% to 6 28 16 
7 to 8 20 5 
)jto 12 15 3 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
illowed over the above discounts, which are subject to the 
usual variations in weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than 
carloads are four (4) points lower busing (higher price) than 
the above discounts on black and » points on galvanized 

On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe, discounts 
for less than carload lots to jobbers are seven (7) points 
lower (higher price) than carload lots, and on butt and lap 
weld galvanized iron pipe are nine (9) points lewer (higher 
price). 

Boiler ‘Tubes 

The following are the prices for carloud lots, f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh, announced Nov. 13, as agreed upon by manufacturers 
and the Government 

Lap Welded Steel 


Chareval Iron 


3% to 4% in 54 3% to 4% in . 12% 
2% to 3% in 24 3 to 3% _ in + 5 
2% in 17 2% to 2% in + T% 
1% to 2 in 13 2 to 2% in 4. 291 
1% to 1% in + 35 


Standard Commercial Seamless—-Cold Drawn or Het Rolled 


l’er Net Ton Per Net Ton 

1 in ai $340 1% in a oe0 One 
1% in. . eo. oo 00 2 OP Bee WE Sccouncteus 190 
1% in ao ae aes ae BM 00.3% Gheicscccesces 180 
1, in . ss ane Oh 60.0 aenennton 4anne 200 
4% to 5 in 220 


These prices do not apply to special specifications for loco 
motive tubes nor to special specifications for tubes for the 
Navy Department, which will be subject to special negotia 
tion 


Sheets 


Makers’ price for mill shipments on sheets of United 
States standard gage in carload and larger lots, are as fol- 
lows: 

Blue Annealed—Bessemei Cents per Ib 

No. 8 and heavier. 4.20 


Nos. 9 and 10. 4.25 
Nos. 11 and 12 4.30 
Nos. 13 and 11 4.35 
Nos. 15 and 16 4.45 
Box Annealed, One I’ass Cold Rolled Bessemer 
Nos. 17 to 21 4.80 
Nos. 22 and 21 4.85 
Nos. 25 and 26. 4.90 
No. 27 4.95 
OEE a eae 5.00 
No 29 5 10 
No. 30 5.20 


Galvani cd Black Sheet Gage Beasemer 


Nos. 19 and 1! 6.25 
Nos 12 nd 1 5 35 
Nos 15 and 14 5.50 
Nos. 17 to 71 5.65 
Nos. 22 and 2! 5.80 
Nos. 25 amd 26 5.95 
No. 27 6.10 
No. 28 6.25 
No 99 6.50 
No. 30 6.75 
T “'""l Dlack Plate—DBDessemer 
Nos. 1 me 14 . 480 
Nos. 17 to “1 4.35 
Nos ein 74 499 
Nes. ” nad °7 495 
No. 78 5.60 
_ noe a” ee ee ee Uhre 6.05 
Ne GOR FP ie ct eee eet tes cece btu 6.05 
No 204% and 32... a de> Hikes bau : 510 


925 
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The Week’s Prices 


Ce} Per Pou 
I New Yor | 5 
Tit 
Electre New N S S 
) i} ivt \ I ] i 
' ' ' ° } 
. 
ented 
NEW YORK, O 9 
The markets all continue qui vith demana very 
light. In copper circles interest centers in a possible 
price change after Nov. 1 Tin buyers continue out of 
the market. The lead interest is unchanged. Speiter 1s 
still quite inactive and a little easier thar veek ago. 


Antimony is steady. 


New York 


those who are st 
that 
after Nov. 1, at 
per lb. expires. To back up the conte 
cite larger importations of crude copper, ar 


Copper.—Some of lents of the 


price situation contend there is no reason for an 


increase which time the present price 


of 26c. 


tion they 


increased 


output of refined copper very recently, ar less ex 
ports than up to the same time a year ago. No one 
looks for any decrease in the price, while there are 
some who argue for an increase because refining costs 


are said to have increased since the 
on Aug. 7, 


was fixed 

advance 
One 
metal is 


last price 
and also because of a 10 per cent 
In wages in Septen ber by the mining comp 


authority says that the 


nies 
alll ° 


available supply of 


about equal to the Allies’ and our own war demand. 
Sales of refined copper for delivery after Nov. 1 are 
said have been made subject to the price ruling at 
that time. The situation as to the output both 


crude and refined copper is said to be somewhat im 


proved 


Tin.—There has been 


very little change in the sit 
uation except that there is an entire absence of any 
offerings of Straits or English ti This may indi 
cate that the regulations of an international character 


may be in effect. As to this, 
definite information except 
public press. A significant 
appeared last week in a New 
that all import 


have no 
has appeared in the 
this nature 
to the effect 
granted only 


importers 
what 


now 


statement of 
Yo! K 


now 


papel 


licenses were being 


to the United States Steel Corporation There con- 
tinues to be an absence of definite details as to the 
future conduct of the market The price for prompt 


metal at New York continues nominally unchanged at 
82c., New York, with little available. The monthly tin 
statistics of the New York Metal Exchange show that 
for September the imports of tin were 5454 tons, of 
which 3989 came in at Pacific ports. In stocks 
and landing on Sept. 30 there were 275 tons. Imports 
from Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 1918, have been 47,428 tons, as 
against 44,837 Oct. 1, 1917, an increase this 
year of 2591 There has been a constant increase 
in the monthly average of tin deliveries. In 1913 they 
were 3658 tons per month and in 1917 they were 4823 
tons, and thus far this year they have 5298 tons 
per month 


tons 


tons to 


tons 


neen 


Lead.—There is very little reason for believing that 
the present fixed prices of lead, 8.05c., New York, or 
7.75¢c., St. Louis, will be changed for some little time. 
The question is one of output and if full operation can 
be continued at refineries it is believed that the Lead 
Producers’ Committee, in whose hands the entire sit- 
uation is as to distribution, can see that all essential 
needs are supplied. There is no change in fundamental 
conditions. 


Spelter.—The market continues to ease and prices 


TRON 


AGE October 


are again lower. Prime Western for Octo 


is now quoted at 8.85c., St. Louis, or 9.20c.. 'Y 
with prompt delivery held at 8.90c., St. Lo 
New York. These prices are largely nomi: 


little trading is reported and producers a) 
ing the market. For November-December 
market is about 8.75c., St. Louis, or 9.10c.. 

Antimony.—The market is quiet at abo 
paid, New York, for wholesale lots, and 
the price could be shaded. 

Aluminum.—Government maximum quot! 
trol this market. For No. 1 virgin met 
scrap they are 33c. per lb. for 50-ton lots, 
lb. for 15 to 50 ton lots and 33.20c. per lb, for 
lots. 


Old Metals.—The market is quiet. Deal 
prices are unchanged as follows: 


Coppet eav ind crucible 
Coppel ! V na wire 
Copper, light and bottoms 
Br ! iv) 
brass ligh 
Heavy ‘ e compositior 
Ni 1 vellow rod brass turnings ] 
Ni red bra r composition turnings 
Lead, heavy 
Lead tea 
Chicago 
Oct. 8.—Copper is pursuing a routine iTSe to a 


great extent and is being consumed in i: 
large quantities by munitions plants develop 
West. Though some of these are supplied di 
Government, jobbers have been called upon to mak 
deficits in shipments from the refineries on G 
orders. Tin is in good demand but with no specia 
feature. Lead is extremely active at fixed prices and 
is only easy to obtain when war needs are to be served. 
Spelter is weak, with the tendency toward lower prices 
because of the reduced operations of galvanizers wh 
use prime Western. There is enough antimony t 

all demands; the feeling is better, but the price is un- 
changed. We quote copper at 26c. for carloads and 
27.30c. for part carloads; tin, 85c. to 90c.; lead, nomi: 
at 7.85c. in carloads, 8.35c. per lb. for 1 to 25 tons a! 
8.60c. per lb. for than 1 ton; spelter, 9c.; anti 
15.50¢. to On old metals we quote copper 
22.50¢c.; copper clips 21.75 
copper bottoms, 21.50c.; red brass, 22.50c.; yellow brass 
15.50c.; lead pipe, 6.50c.; 


less 
L6e. 
shapes, 


mony, 
wire, crucible 
zinc, 5.75¢c.; pewter, Né 
45c.: tinfoil, 50c.: and block tin, 60c. 


St. Louis 


Oct. 7—Non-ferrous metals continue at about the 
same level, with lead to-day closing at 7.75c., car lots, 
and spelter, 9.10c. In less than car lots, lead is 8.2% 
for lots of 10 tons and 8.50c. for less than that amount; 
spelter is 10c.; tin, out of the market; copper, 27.50c 
Asiatic antimony, 18c. In the Joplin district, zim 
blend prices showed about the same condition 
prevailed for several weeks, with the top grade ore £ 
ing in the usual quantity to sheet zinc makers at > 
per ton and second grades ranging down to $50 to $52. 
per ton. The average for the week for the district 
basis of 60 per cent metal, was $55 per ton. Calamine 
was $34 to $40 per ton, basis of 40 per cent metal, wit 
the average for the week for the district $38 per ton 
Lead ore, basis of 80 per cent metal, was $100 per tol 
and the average for the week for the district the same 
figure. On miscellaneous scrap metals we quote ‘ 
ers’ buying prices as follows: Light brass, 10c.; heav) 
yellow brass, 15c.; heavy red brass and light copper 
20c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 22c.; pewter, 5Vc-; 
tinfoil, 65c.; lead, 6c.; zinc, 5c.; tea lead, 5c.; aluminum 
20c. 


as has 
) 


i 


} 
1€a 


Applies for Use of Enemy Patent 


The Massey Machine Co., Watertown, N. Y., has 4P- 
plied to the Federal Trade Commission for a license ” 
use the patent on “Centrifugal Regulators” issue i in 
1909 to Wilhelm Jahns, Offenbach-on-the-Main, “*™ 
many. The commission is considering the merits 0! the 


application. 
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pRAISES STEEL CORPORATION 


k Refuses Rehearing in Case of Wheel- 
ing Mold & Foundry Co. 


on, Oct. 8.—The National War Labor 
ised a rehearing to the Wheeling Mold 
of the decision applying the 8-hour 
peration of that plant. The announce- 
lenial is made by Walter Clark, Chief 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, the 
labor board, who heard the case. The 
rehearing was made by Walter Drew, 
the company. The original decision for- 
king of any employee more than eight 
one day, except in case of emergency, and 
iat an emergency shall exist only when a 
epresentative equally of employer and em 
ares it to exist. 
ief ground urged for the rehearing,” says 
ement of Judge Clark, “is that the agree- 
ed upon had not- been actually adopted by 
It is true, it a proposed agreement, 
rgument on both sides presented the ques- 
the agreement, if adopted would mean an 
day, or a 8-hour day." If it 
ner, it was acceptable to the plaintiffs, the 
If it meant the latter, it would be accepted 
fendant company and imposed upon the 


was 


9 ur bas‘c 


se was thoroughly argued by both sides with 
and ability, and the points at issue were 
lerstood by the board and the umpire. Upon 
» case, the decision was that an actual 8-hour 
| be adopted, and as a protection against over- 
ergencies” it ordered that nothing 
eld an emergency unless so declared by three 
joint board to consist of two members to be 
the employers and two by the employees. 
full and careful review of the arguments 
and the questions presented by the petition 
, the opinion and the award heretofore made 
ry respect confirmed. 
ifter this opinion and decision of the board 
rendered, and possibly, in consequence of it 
United States Steel Corporation, with 300,000 
adopted the 8-hour law and other companies 
the same. By reason of its position as a 
and progressive institution, the action of the 
States Steel Corporation marks a d’stinct ad- 
ward the universal adoption of the 8-hour 
pecially if there’ shall go with it the provision 
iward in this case that there shall be no evasion 
s-hour day upon the declaration of the em- 
lone of emergency, but the emergency shall 
s ired by a majority of the joint board appointed 
t nployers and employees as stated in the award 
ise 
since, Henry Ford, another progressive and 
employer of large bodies of men, adopted 
rily the 8-hour day which is the end toward 
ndustry is inevitably and irresistibly moving, 
n of it being justice to the employees and no 
' he real interests of the employers and managers 
. eat industries.” 
War Labor Board now has 600 cases pending 
New cases, apparently are coming in much 
pidly than the old ones can be settled. Ex- 
f the board heard five traction cases in Wash- 
Monday. All were brought by the Street 
Men’s Union. They involved the Auburn, 
and Rochester, N. Y. tract*on companies. 
same day; examiners of the board heard the 
t of the employees of the Eugene Dietzgen Co., 
igo; the employees of the Baker Mfg. Co., of 
N. Y.; the molders of the Baker Mfg. Co. 
Namack Foundry Co., of Saratoga 


was 


+ t i 


} ivison 


N. Y.; the molders of the Wolfe Co.; Cham- 
: * Foundry & Machine Co.; T. B. Woods Sons 
‘nd Tafter Foundry & Machine Co., ‘all of Chambers- 


Pa. The following meetings are also scheduled: 
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Thursday, Oct. 10.—At 
a. m., Federal Building. Machinists vs. Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Co. Before. section of board cot 4 
sisting of Messrs. Taft, Walsh, Olander 
At New York City, 10 a. m., Council Chamber, 
ity Hall. Machinists vs. American Locomotive Co 
of Paterson, N. J. Before examiners 

Saturday, Oct. 12.—At 
Federal Building 
Arms Co. Before 


Minneapolis, Minn., at 10 


( 


Hartford, Conn., 10 a. m., 
Employees vs. Colt 
examiners 


Purchasing Agents’ Association Organized 
at Buffalo 


the Buffalo Purchasing 
Association, recently organized in Buffalo, was 
held at the Hotel Iroquois Wednesday evening, Uct 
2, after a dinner participated in by about 
f the new organization, at which the 
Burns, 

The 


with 


The first regular meeting of 


25 members 
president, J. H 
presided. 

membership e Frontier,’ 
and Tona 


braces the “Niagara 
representatives from Niagara 
wanda Buffalo. 
The officers of the association are: President, J 
H. Burns, McCarthy Bros. & Ford, Buffalo; viee-presi 
dent, W. E. Sault, Ramapo Iron Works, Niagara Falls: 
treasurer, F. J. Arthurs, Larkin Co., Buffalo; secretary, 
A. Lockwood, Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo; ditectors 
B. W. Robb, Dold Packing Co., Buffalo: S. S 
Diemer, Cartorundum Co., Falls; R. J. Mul 
Automatic Buffalo. The 
president, Mr. Burns, and Mr. Robb, chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee, are al 
National Association of Purchasing 
the Buffalo Assoc affiliated 
Twenty-three members of the 
attended the 
held in 


Falls 
as well as 


Jacob 
Niagara 
holland, Transportation Co., 
directors in the 
Agents, with which 


ais” 


ation is 
new 


had 


Associa 


organization 

annual meeting of the National 
Detroit the pre 

Burns and Mr. 

f that convention. 

meeting also 


eding week and President 
Robb made reports on the proceedings 
The members 
took up and discussed the question of 
stocks of essential materials to be carried in the winter 
months, covering normal and war sufficient to 
provide against delays in transportation. They also 
listened to an address by Archer A. Landon, 
in charge of the Production Division of the 
Board, and is vice-president of the American 
Co., on the subject of “Fair Play i 
Ethics.” Also a brief 
in the Iron and Steel Market,” by Ira B 
suffalo representative of THE IRON AGE. 
Regular meetings of the association held 
monthly, also a semi-monthly luncheon at the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


tion 


present at the local 


needs, 


who is 
Aircraft 
Radiator 
Purchasing 
Conditions 


Littlefield, 


talk on “Current 


will be 


Banning, Cooper & Co., Ltd., Pittsburgh, Is 
Dissolved 


Announcement is made that the limited partnership 
of Banning, Cooper & Co., Ltd., Pittsburgh, was dis 
solved by the unanimous vote of stockholders and part 
ners Oct. 5, S. G. Cooper and George L. Claypool, of the 
firm, and J. Merrill Wright, attorney, being named as 
liquidating trustees. The firm would have expired by 
limitat‘on Dec. 31, 1918, as in accordance with its cus 
tom a reorganization is required every two years. 

C. F. Banning who was chairman, but who has had 
very little personal connection with the business since 
1903, was arrested by representatives of the Depart 
ment of Justice Sept. 27, as stated in THE IRON AGE | 
of Oct. 3, charged with numerous disloyal utterances, 
and immediately released on bail. After two postpone- 
ments a hearing was set for Wednesday of this week 
Mr. Banning was naturalized in 1903, having taken out 
first papers several years earlier. 

The business of Banning, Cooper & Co., Ltd., began 
Oct. 16, 1899, taking over the Western business of { 
Naylor & Co. Many changes have occurred in the per- 
sonnel of the partnership by additions and withdrawals 
The original partners were Messrs. Bann'ng and Cooper, 
together with Charles S. Guthrie, who left in a short 
time on account of his connection with the American 
Steel Hoop Co. 
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his new duties this week. 
His contributions to these 
columns on works admin- 
istration and manufactur- 
ing methods have been 
widely read and favorably 
commented on and his 
work on these pro»dlems 
was recognized recently by 
his selection to direct the 
inquiry made by the met- 
al-working industries at 
Bridgeport, Conn., into the 
relation between wage ad- 
vances and the higher 
cost of living. Robert I. 
Clegg, Cleveland, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. 
Freeland as New England 
editor and w'll take up his residence in that terri- 
tory this week. Mr. Clegg was born in England and 
had shop experience before coming to this country 
and also for several years at Providence, R. I. He 
then became mach‘nery editor of the Iron Trade Review, 
which positien he filled for a number of years, resigning 
it to kecome editor of the foundry publication Castings. 
More recently he has been vice-president of the Gardner 
Printing Co., Cleveland. He has long been active in the 
Cleveland Engineering Society, in which he has filled 
important official positions, being vice-president in the 
past two years. He has also been vice-president of the 
Cleveland Board of Education and a member of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and the Cleveland 
Advertising Club. He is a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, chairman of the 
Cleveland section, A. S. M. E., and a member of the 
(British) Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 
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Frank H. Brown, one of the founders of the Brown 
& Zortman Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, and more re- 
cently with the Davis Machine Tool Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., has been appointed sales manager of the Sherritt 
& Stoer Co., Inc., machine tool dealer, Philadelphia, as- 
suming his new duties on Oct. 7. 


The resignation of George D. McDougall chief en- 
gineer of the Dominion Iron & Steel Co., Sydney, N. S., 
New Glasgow, N. S., has been handed in to become 
effect've as soon as possible. Mr. McDougall has ac- 
cepted the position of general superintendent of the 
Nova Scotia Steel Co. 


G. H. Mueller, chief engineer at the plant of the 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Buffalo, and designer 
of the Curtiss battle plane, has resigned, effective Oct. 
1. George Basckoff, plant engineer for the company, 
has also resigned. 


Charles B. Wilson. president and general manager 
of the Wilson Foundry & Machine Co., Pontiac, M‘ch., 
has been elected a director of the Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Co., Buffalo, with the office of vice-president in 
charge of production. Since the resignation of B. A. 
Guy, he has been acting as assistant general manager. 


C. A. Ilgenfritz has just been named purchasing 
agent for the Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown Ohio, 
succeeding W. C. Munn, who resigned to take a posi- 
tion in the Ordnance Department of the Government, 
at Washington. 


Major General George W. Goethals has been made 
a member of the War Industries Board. - He is Assist- 


was constructed. 


James H. Nutt, secretary of the Western Bar [rp 
Association, arrived at his home in Youngstown, (hip 
Sunday night from Los Angeles, Cal., where he ons 
called to assist in adjusting a dispute at a mill rolling 
iron. John Williams, president of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, also mage 
the trip and took part in the conferences. 
that the trouble has been settled. 


Frank P. Fahy, consult‘ng magnetic engineer, Hyd. 
son Terminal Building, New York, has been awarded 
by the city of Philadelphia, acting on the recommep. 
dation of the Franklin Institute, the John Scott legacy 
medal and premium for the development of the Fahy 
permeameter. 


Some changes are announced at the open hearth de- 
partment of the Republic Iron & Steel Co.’s mills at 
Youngstown, Ohio, as a result of the resignation of 
George W. Peffer, who has been the genera! superin- 
tendent, and who shortly leaves for Buffalo to become 
manager of the works of the Donner Steel Co. The 
position of superintendent of blast furnaces and gen- 
eral superintendent of the open-hearth department has 
been merged, and C. E. Crothers, formerly at the head 
of the blast furnace department, has been promoted 
and his duties enlarged. W. E. Leventry, who went 
to the Republic Iron & Steel Co. some six months ago, 
has been made superintendent of the open-hearth de 
partment. 


F. J. Ryan has disposed of his interest in and t 
signed as secretary-treasurer and general manager 0! 
the Electric Furnace Construction Co., Ph‘ladelphia, to 
become secretary-treasurer and general manager of the 
American Metallurgical Corporation, Franklin Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, in which he is one of the stock- 
holders. The American Metallurgical Corporation con- 
trols the Philadelphia Electric Steel Corporat‘on, pro- 
ducer of electric steel castings, with a plant located 
at Conshohocken, Pa., of which concern Mr. Ryan 's 
also general manager. The business of the corporation 
covers the conditions entering into the design of all 
types of electric furnaces for melting and heat treat: 
ment. An experimental plant is be‘ng erected at Con- 
shohocken, Pa., where tests on steel and alloys wil! 
be conducted. 

S. R. Vanderbeck, who has resigned as vice-prest- 
dent of the Electric Furnace Construction Co. Phils- 
delphia, has been elected president of the American 
Metallurgical Cornoration. S. H. Ourbacker, electric® 
engineer, and F. H. Shaw, purchasing agent, have also 
resigned from the former concern to take up respective 
pos‘tions with the American Metallurgical Corporation. 


Henry A. Butler, chief of the order department of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., and the only son of 
Joseph G. Butler. Jr., Youngstown, Ohio, expects © 
sail shortly for Europe to do Red Cross work. 


Harold A. Stoddard has been appo‘nted safety va 
gineer of the Wagner Electric Co.’s plant at St. Louls. 


M. E. Singleton, chief of the St. Lovis district of 
the Ordnance Department, has avpointed Don A. Barrus 
field manager of publicity, with headquarters at St 
Louis, to obtain full production of war material manu 
factured in that distr‘ct. 


Willis Warner has been made general chemist of the 
Republ'c Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, and placed 
in charge of the open-hearth and blast furnace labora 
tories, succeeding T. J. Davies, resigned. Mr. Warne’ 
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Octol 10, 1918 

. ieceeded at the Bessemer laboratories by 

a erry. 
r} \iacDonald, consulting engineer of the Car- 
. Co. for the Youngstown district, has been 
zs man of the Youngstown committee of the 


ational Defense, to pass upon new construc- 
under the War Industries Board’s order 
truction work involving more than $2,500 
” be undertaken without approval. 
Cha {. Williams, assistant superintendent of the 
_ works of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
|, effective Sept. 30. Mr. Williams has 
- osition with the Penn Seaboard Corporation 

3 W ngton, Del., plant. 

Rowe, of the American International Steel 
Corporation, is now on h‘s way to South America, where 
»» will he gone some two months or more visiting the 
smpany’s branches in Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay. 

George W. Carr, formerly advertising manager of 
tho Camden Forge Co., Camden, N. J., has joined the 
« | is now with the 472d Engineers’ Detachment, 
Humphreys, Va. 


Steel Industry of Australia 


Weerrreron, Ort 8.—The Bureru of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has received a report from Howard 
4 ir at. secretary to the commere’al attaché at Mel- 


bourne, Australia, which reflects an increase in the 

ndustry there. He quotes the report of Broken 
Hill Proprietary Co., Ltd., showing that its production 
f pig iron for the six months ending May, 1918, was 
67803 tons, against 41,351 tons in the six months end- 
ng November, 1917. For the same period, the output 
of steel ingots jumped from 52,878 tons to 89,011 tons; 
of coke. from 35.044 to 74.025; of sulphate of ammonia, 
from 598 to 1120, and of tar, from 345,911 gallons to 
7,324 gallons. 

The erection of a second blast furnace, says the 
report, has been practically completed, except that the 
tur blower ordered 18 months ago from England has 

t been shipped. Pending its arrival, the power 
plant and stoves of the old No. 1 furnace will be con- 
nected with the new furnace and the old stack will be 
ompletely overhauled. The directors state that the 
company is now rolling plates 20 ft. long by 5 ft. 
wide, down to % in. in thickness, 1000 tons having 
uready been produced. By the end of September, with 

isings in operation, plates down to % in. should 

available. In referring to the work of the rail mill, 

general manager says that sufficient structural 
ra‘erial for six ships was rolled and delivered. 

ring the half year ended May 31, the Broken Hill 
Proprietary Co. made a gross profit of £629,000 ($3,- 

000). This was, however, reduced to a net profit 
‘ £359,000 after the board made provision for gen 
r xation totaling not less than £215,000, together 

debenture, interest, sinking funds, etc., 

ng to £54,000, and reserve fund £20,000. Divi- 
paying was maintained at the same rate as during 
evious term. 


British and French Ask for Browning Guns 


Gen. Samuel McRoberts, head of the procure- 
ision, Ordnance Department, U. S. A., has re- 
Washington from a two months’ tour of 
in England and France. On his return trip 
McRoberts flew from Paris to London in an 


iring that the Browning gun is now being deliv- 
juantity to the American forces in France, he 
t the gun has thus far so successfully met the 
tests imposed upon it over there that the Brit’sh 
ch governments have asked that any surplus 
produced be made available for use by the Brit- 
French armies. 

al McRoberts said concerning ordnance mate- 
tured from the Germans in recent months that 
iy, wherever possible, is using substitutes for 
ils other than steel, notably, for brass and 
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No Material or Labor for Soldiers’ 
Monuments 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8.—The War Industries Board 
has set an important precedent for construction pro- 
jects throughout the country by declining permits for a 
temporary memorial in Chicago for soldiers and sailors 
who have fallen in th's war. The proposal called for 
the expenditure of only $35,000, and the request sent 
by Samuel Insull, chairman of the Illinois State Coun- 
cil of Defense declared its rejection might have a 
“oad effect” in Chicago. This, however, did not move 
the War Industries Board. 

“As you know,” wrote Chairman Baruch in reply, 
“it has become necessary to withhold permits for the 
bu‘lding of school houses, churches, hospitals and 
numerous other projects of great local public interest, 
which in normal times would be encouraged and stimu- 
lated, so that labor and material may be released for 
war industries urgently requiring them. 

“Clearly non-war needs however urgent, must, in 
the national interest, make way for the requirements 
of the war program. 

“In considering Chicago’s memorial plan, we must 
remember that it is now purely local, but a nation- 
wide precedent will be established which would mean 
that if this temporary memorial should be erected by 
Chicago and other cities should follow her example 
deep inroads would be made on labor, material and 
transportation as well as capital needed for the war. 

“All of us here are unwilling that anyone should 
outstrip us in paying homage to the brave and loyal 
patr‘ots who have given their lives that Democracy 
may live. The only question to determine is how we 
can best do them honor. Is it by following their ex- 
ample and by making every possible sacrifice in con- 
centrating the industria! forces of the nation in a su- 
preme drive to bring this war to a speedy and v'ctorious 
end, or shall we pause now and utilize labor, material 
and transportation urgently needed in war industries 
to erect to them a temporary memorial which will 
pale into insignificence as compared with the things 
they fought and d‘ed for and which they would have us 
continue to fight for to the exclusion of everything else 
in the world until victory is ours?” 


Proposed Changes in Customs Administration 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8.—Important changes in the 
laws governing the collection of duties on imports are 
recommended in a special report made to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
by the United States Tariff Commission. This is the 
first real attempt to codify the var’ous customs admin- 
istrative laws. The report is an exhaustive one and 
contains the text of a general] statute to take the 
place of the cumbersome laws now in force. The new 
law would contain about one-third of the text of the 
prezent one eliminating long special clauses governing 
individual details. 

The most important of the proposed changes affects 
the organ‘zation of the personnel of the service. If 
adopted, it would take the appointment of collectors 
and appraisers out of the hands of the President and 
put it in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury 
where they would automatically be made suject to civil 
service rules. The term of office for collectors would 
be ex‘ended from 4 to 6 years 


An improvement in the Schoop metal-spraying 
process is reported ‘n Engineering, London. Instead 
of melting the metal, which is generally applied, in the 
shape of a wire, by the oxy-hydrogen flame or the 
tlowpinve electric fusion is now used and is said to be 
toth simpler and cheaper. The pistol apparatus is 
emploved as before; but two ends of the wire are 
placed in the pistol, ‘nstead of one, and they are ap- 
proached to one another as electrodes of an electric 
circu't. When the are strikes, the wire fuses, and’the 
air eurrent tears the fine metallic particles away. Zinc 
sprays in particular have been produced in this way, 
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Electric Arc and Oxy-Acetylene Welding 


Two Processes Compared—Troubles in 
Welding Castings, Plates and Dissimilar 
Metals Discussed—Uses of Butt Welding 


HREE papers on welding were presented this past 
summer before the Cleveland Engineering Soci- 
ety. “Electric Arc Welding,” by Robert E. Kin- 
kead, engineer of welding, Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
land; “Oxy-acetylene Welding and Cutting,” by Hugh 
H. Dyar, Davis-Bournonville Co., Cleveland; and “Elec- 
tric Butt Welding,” by J. B. Clapper, plant engineer, 
rim and tube division, Standard Parts Co., Cleveland. 

Comparing the electric arc and oxy-acetylene proc- 
esses, Mr. Kinkead stated that with few exceptions the 
same operations may be accomplished with either the 
oxy-acetylene or electric arc process. The electric arc 
has a higher temperature than the oxy-acetylene flame 
and the great part of its heat is produced in an ex- 
tremely localized area within the metal to be welded 
rather than external to it, as is the case in the oxy- 
acetylene flame. The heat of the arc being produced 
in the metal is more efficiently used, so that it is pos- 
sible to do at least three times as much welding with 
a given amount of heat produced by the electric arc 
as would be possible with the same amount of heat 
produced by the gas process. 

“The cost of producing a unit of heat for autoge- 
nous welding with the present prices of gas and elec- 
tric power is,” said Mr. Kinkead, “about in a ratio of 
gas, 3; electric, 1. With an ‘effectiveness’ factor of 
about 1 to 3 in the use of the two processes, it is evi- 
dent that the cost of gas is in the neighborhood of nine 
times the cost of electric power doing the same work. 

“Up to the pre time the welding 
has been used almost exclusively in the weld- 
ing of steel,” he continued. “The very great localiza- 
tion of heat of the are gives it a marked advantage 
over the oxy-acetylene plant for welding on boiler plate 


sent electric are 


process 


and sheet metal. The difficulties arising from expan- 
sion and contraction with the attendant buckling of 
the plate and cracking of the weld encountered in the 


+ 


use of the gas process are, to a certain extent, elimi 


nated in the arc process due to this localization of the 
heat. 
“Gray iron may be welded with the carbon arc weld- 
ing process, but the operation is somewhat more diffi- 
‘ult than welding with the gas flame, and perhaps re- 


quires more skill on the part of the operator.” 


Welding of Cast Iron and Steel 


The welding of cast iron, Mr. Kinkead emphasized, 
rather a difficult matter, with either process. The 
difficulty not due to the welding of cast iron—it 
ean readily be welded—but due to the expansion and 
contraction strains it may crack, and the weld, if it is 
not properly cooled, is apt to be hard. In the case of 
a thin section as an automobile cylinder the weld can- 
not be handled successfully with the carbon arc, due 
to the fact that the carbon are will go through before 
the weld can be made, whereas with oxy-acetylene the 
operator can back off and reduce the temperature. Rel- 
Mr. Kinkead stated that 
the metal-electrode was used more than the carbon for 
the that the heating for the metal-electrode 
process localized. 


Is 


ative to building-up operations, 


reason 


is 
Various Applications of Electric Welding 


One of the most interesting applications of the elec- 
are welding process, Mr. Kinkead pointed out, is 
in the locomotive shops and roundhouses of the country. 
“ik used weld the flues into the back fliue-sheet 
of the boiler; to weld cracks and patches in the fire- 
box; to weld in new sections of the flue-sheet, door- 
sheet or side-sheets; to repair broken frames without 
dismantling the engine. Worn links, guides, hangers, 
etc., are built up with new metal, re-machined and put 


tric 


is 


to 
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into service in a few hours time. Worn flanges on the 
drive wheels are built up without dropping the wheels 
and the engine is put in service without tur 
tire.” 

In answer to questions, Mr. Kinkead explained many 
points of interest that arise in the use of the electri: 
arc. Relative to the welding of dissimilar metals, he 
stated that the electric process can be used to deposit 
steel on cast iron and the union between the cast iror 
and steel is good, that is, it is a fusion; but the diff. 
culty is that the steel and iron are molten at the same 
instant, with the result that the molten steel absorbs 
the carbon, and we get high carbon steel on the stee! 
side of the weld, so that there is a line of fusion: one 
side is steel and the other cast iron. On the cast iron 
side a small area only of the cast iron is raised to the 
molten state, which, cooling quickly, becomes hard and 
brittle, so that on the line of fusion there are two kinds 
of metal, both of which are very hard and brittle. Such 
metal is unreliable and will not stand any dynamic 
stress.» Mr. Kinkead further said that brass cannot be 
welded to cast iron because the zinc in the brass vol- 
atilizes in the high temperature of the arc, whereas 
copper and steel can be welded to a perfect joint, as 
ean bronze if it contains no zinc. 


ing the 


Electric Welding of Plates 


The subject of the thickness of plates that can be 
welded was also discussed. Much cannot be done, Mr 
Kinkead stated, with metal % in. thick or less. Where 
it is too thin, say 1/16 in., and it is desired to weld a 
straight butt joint, a heavy backing has to be used to 
carry the heat away, otherwise the heat of the ar 
will burn through. For 3/16-in. plates no backing 
required. Under certain conditions, trouble may be ex 
perienced due to the sheet metal welding to the backing 
In these cases, if a copper backing is used, no difficulty 
is experienced as the copper conducts heat much mor 
rapidly than steel or iron. 

Regarding the welding of manganese steel, Mr. Kin- 
kead said that in the cross-over work and special frogs 
and switches a steel which has practically the same com 
position as the original, about 12 per cent manganese, 
can be put down. In this case, however, it has beer 
found to work best if the electrode is used as positive 
and the work as negative. In this case, 12 per cent 
manganese wire would of course be used. 

In regard to the light of the are injuring the eyes, 
the speaker stated that the rays act just like sunbur! 
in that the light will burn if you expose your naked 
eyes to it. It will sear the outside of the eyeball an¢ 
will make the eye sore for about a day after careless 
exposure, but it is not likely to permanently injure 
the eye. 


Flame Welding of Cast Iron 


Applications of oxy-acetylene welding for spec! 
purposes were given by Mr. Dyar. “In welding ¢as 


iron,” he said, “the piece is first prepared by chipping 
out the crack in the form of a V so that the weld can 


be made the entire thickness of the metal, thus pro 
ducing a weld of full strength. In handling cast 10! 
where the shape is somewhat irregular, as is usua!!) 
the case, the proper heat treatment is fully as impor 
tant as the actual making of the weld. For ordinary 
work the casting should be heated very slowly, usua!' 
in a charcoal fire, until it has become a dull red and any 
expansion strains taken care of; the weld should ther 
be made while it is still at this temperature and after 
wards cooled down very slowly.” 

Relative to the difficulty often spoken of in welding 
east iron in which the welded spot is too hard to be m& 
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var said that this can be prevented largely 
- heat treatment, but that there are, how- 
er of other things that have a bearing on 
stance, if a neutral flame or a flame that 
e excess of acetylene be used, the proba- 
hat a soft weld will result. 
\s cause of the hardness, Mr. Dyar said: 
uM of that is that if the welder is net quick 
. rk. or if he uses a torch that produces an 
ygen in the flame, he is liable to burn out 
iron the free carbon. As we all know, it 


f r graphitic carbon in the cast iron that 
ft. If you burn that out, you approach to 
ter or less degree the white iron, which has prac- 


ly no free carbon in it. I have heard a number of 
» thee ries, but I believe the one I just gave is prob- 

st accurate. If you watch the weld and see 

rch does not give an excess of oxygen you 
not have a great deal of trouble.” Sometimes, he 
fa cast iron weld is allowed to cool too rapidly it 

led and often extremely hard. Another fac- 
ot is the filler rod. The silicon in the filler rod, he 
pointed out, is to absorb or do away with the phosphorus 
phur and other elements of the iron that would 
structive, and the filler rod also contains quite a 
igh percentage of carbon. “If you can get free carbon 
sthe weld it will be soft, and if you do not it is pretty 
be hard.” 








Flame Welding ef Steel Plates 


eed of steel welding, Mr. Dyar said, varies 
tly as the thickness of the metal varies; for 
No. 14 gage a good welder will run along 
of 6 in. a minute, whereas on %-in. plate a 

n probably would not weld more than 1 or 2 ft. per 
Relative to the tensile strength of the weld as com- 
to the original metal, he said: “We find in prac- 
where the weld is of the same thickness as 

> you can count on around 75 or 80 per cent for 

” He pointed out that “It is practicable 
r possible to make the weld of greater cross 
the sheet, in which case you can always 

er 100 per cent joint. The increase in cross- 
ild be about 25 per cent, and I believe if you 

1 of that kind properly made it will not break 


7» 
u. 


rage job. 


Flame Welding of Die Castings 


til about a year ago if we got a die casting 
p,” Mr. Dyar said, “we would let it stay there 
one came and got it. We could not do much 
jut I find now that most all of the die cast- 
‘an be handled to a more or less satisfactory 
por +h ; y , , 

leg he use of tin. We have done some very 
ustactory jobs on automobile parts and 





lubricator 
pump parts and magneto parts, die castings, 
using block tin.” 


Oxy-acetylene Cutting 


» subject of the cutting of steel with the oxy- 
flame, Mr. Dyar said: “Steel up to a thick- 
bout 20 in. can be cut by a tiny flame about 
is wood can be sawed. The torch used for 
similar to the welding torch, except that in 
the regular oxy-acetylene flame a jet of 
can be turned on which actually does the 
The piece to be cut is heated on the edge with 
r flame, after which the oxygen is turned on. 
rch is used for miscellaneous work 
it patches in boilers, cutting irregular shapes 
hich were formerly punched out, cutting steel 
ind in wrecking steel buildings. In a number 
this work has been done at from one-fourth to 
the cost of any other method. One important 
‘utting of risers on steel castings.” 

paring the oxy-acetylene and oxy-hydrogen 
the speaker said, “for cutting up to, I would 
10 in. thick, the oxy-acetylene is best and 
For cutting over 10 in. thick, and from there 
the limit, the oxy-hydrogen flame is better. I 
ne reason is that the oxy-hydric flame is not a 


, 


such as 
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short flame; it is more likely to be a long tongue that 





comes d into the cut and keeps the oxide flowing out ‘! 
If you do not get the heat deep enough you are liable ‘ 
to get a frozen cut.” 


Electric Butt Welding 


Electric butt welding, Mr. Clapper explained, is 
extenfively in the metal industries in the uniting of 
forged parts into one complete part which would be 
impracticable to make in one forging, the uniting of 
forgings to tubular and rod parts; welding wheel rims 
and bands, and so forth; high carbon and alloy steels, 
welding the longitudinal seams of formed steel tubing, 
uniting of dissimilar metals, as steel and brass. He g 
pointed out that while butt welding work may be done : 
to conform to certain over-all dimension limits of the 
welded piece, practically no attempt is made to work to 
absolute dimensions. In the forming and welding of 
rims, bands and so forth, the ring after welding will 
only approximate the finished circumference dimension. 
In ring welding work it is therefore necessary to put 
the rings through a sizing operation, which may be ac- 
complished by either shrinking or stretching. Except “4 
on the heavier sections this sizing is done with metal 
cold. The stretching operation is an excellent test of 
the weld. In the making of electric welded tube, the 
forming and welding is done to base dimensions, the 
finished size being produced by drawing or swaging. 

In practice it is often desirable to add to the length 
of a piece of steel shafting, or perhaps cut off a worn 
section and new To insure a true 
running shaft, the speaker said, the practice is to weld 
on a piece of larger diameter than that of the section 
to which it is joined. This 
turned to The butt 


used 


weld on a piece. 


is then put into a lathe and 
welding of tube 


i il i a te ts 


$1Ze. seams pre 


sents difficu!ties not encountered in the ordinary join 
ing of parts. A specially designed machine is used 
through which the formed tube is passed, the welding | 
being accomplished while the tube is in motion. Re ' 
moving of the burr after welding, Mr. Clapper said, is 
necessary except in a few instances. The inside burr 
in welded tubing is, for some kinds of work, not objec 
tionable and may be left in This burring operation 
may be accomplished in several ways. It is removed 
from tubing by passing the tube under several cutting | 
tools and finished by grinding. Rod work is put in a 
lathe and turned off. The burr may be removed fron ' 
bar welds by either a burring tool or a gas flame. 

In every field within its scope where electric ré 
sistance welding has become a competitor of other pro 
esses of welding, Mr. Clapper claimed, it has been found 
more economical. Being free from objectionable fea 
tures of smoke, glare, soot and dirt, so common with 
other processes, a greater output per man can be ol 
tained with less fatigue and less operating cost 

Squirrel Cage Elevator Motor Control 

An elevator control to be used with squirrel cage 
motors in sizes up to and including 20 hp. at car-speeds 
not exceeding 150 ft. per minute has been built by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
for freight and passenger service. The equipment for 
this elevator control, type E, is simple, consisting of a 
small control panel mounted on the wall near the 
motor, a car switch, by means of which the operator 
controls the movement of the elevator cars, and such 
elevator safety devices as may be desired. A line con 
tactor and two mechanically interlocked directional 
contactors are mounted on a black marine finished slate 
base The motor, being started with full line voltage, ; 


The 

equipment is simple in construction and quiet in opera- 

tion. All parts are easily accessible for inspection or 

repairs. The contacts are graphite to graphite of the 

butt type, and are interchangeable for the various con- ‘ 
tactors. The same contacts may be used for alternat- 
ing-current and direct-currefit type E controllers for 
both car-switch and push-button operation. The car 
switch closes the line contactors and one of the direc- 
tional contactors, and thus starts the car in the desired 
direction. 


requires no secondary or accelerating contactors. 
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W. J. Keep 


William J. Keep, for many years consulting engineer 
for the Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, and one of the best 
known writers of the country on foundry topics, died 
Monday, Sept. 30, at his 
home in Detroit following 
an accident. He was 
knocked to the pavement 
by either a street car or 
an automobile and _ suc- 
cumbed a féw hours later. 
Mr. Keep was born in 
June, 1842, at Oberlin, 
Ohio. He attended Oer- 
lin College for the fresh- 
man and sophomore years 
and was graduated from 
Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., in 1865 with 
the degree of civil engi- 
neer. He worked in the 
shop of Fuller, Warren & 
Co., Troy, N. Y., in 1865; 
was employed by Hubbell 
& Bros., Buffalo stove 
manufacturers, from 1865 
to 1868, and was with 
Fuller, Warren & Co. 
from 1868 to 1875. From 1875 to 1884, he manufac- 
tured stoves at Troy on his own account. He was a, 
member of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, American Institute of Mining Engineers, the 
(British) Iron and Steel Institute, International Associ- 
ation for Testing Materials, American Foundrymen’s 
Assoc ation and various other associations. In 1902 
his book “Cast Iron” was published and is the best 
known product of his pen. In 1885, Mr. Keep brought 
out some results of his studies into the relation between 
the shrinkage of cast iron and the composition of a 
foundry m‘xture. Later, on the publication of Professor 
Turner’s discovery that the condition of carbon de- 
pended upon the proportion of silicon, Mr. Keep demon- 
strated that shrinkage varied inversely as silicon. He 
thereupon devised a method and apparatus known as 
“Keep’s Test” for the determination of shrinkage in 
cast iron, and in this way to regulate the cupola mix- 
ture. For th's purpose he used a %-in. test bar. He 
elaborated his method of testing after making many 
thousands of tests in the investigation of the relation 
between the chemical analysis of cast iron and its physi- 
cal properties. The results were contri-uted to the 
transactions of the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers prior to 1894. As a member of the Testing 
Committee of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers Mr. Keep continued his extensive experiments 
to determine the physical properties of cast iron and 
the results are recorded in the Transactions of that 
society, 





W. J. KEEP 


CHARLES GUSTAVUS ROEBLING, president of the John 
A. Roebling’s Sons Co. of Trenton and Roebling, N. J., 
and of the New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., Trenton, and 
vice-president of the John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., New 
York, died Oct. 5 at his home in Trenton, aged 69 
years. Mr. Roebling was born in Trenton, graduated 
from Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 1871 and for 
a number of years was mechanical engineer of the John 
A. Roebling’s Sons Co. With his brother, Washington 
Augustus Roebling, he had a large part in the com- 
pletion and construction of the Brooklyn bridge, which 
was started by their father, John A. Roebling. He was 
also actively identified with many other engineering 
projects. 


Mas. HENRY CLay EVANS, sales agent at 30 Church 
Street, New York for the Lorain Steel Co., died at his 
home, 50 Montgomery Place, Brooklyn, or Oct. 8 of 
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pneumonia, following an attack of influenza fy. which 
he thought he had fully recovered. His long eo), ection 
with the steel business, dating from his assoc n with 
Johnson & Co., Johnstown, Pa., and continuovsly with 
the organizations which grew out of it earned fo, him 
the title of dean of the selling forces of the Uniteg 
States Steel Corporation. He leaves a widow, « daygh. 
cer and two sons. 7 

GEORGE R. Casey of the steel sales department of the 


Federal Export Corporation, 42 Broadway, New Yor, 
died Oct. 3 at the Post Graduate Hospital New Yor, 
of pneumonia. Mr. Casey was a native of Johnstown, 
Pa., and for a number of years was connected with the 
Cambria Steel Co. in that c’ty. Later he was employed 
in the sales office of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance (Cy 
at Philadelphia. 


GEORCE E. PRICE, salesman in the Pittsburgh office 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., died at Camp Lee, 
Virginia, Oct. 3 of pneumonia following an attack of 
influenza. Interment was at Youngstown, Ohio, his 
former home.’ Mr. Price entered Camp Lee as a pri. 
vate and was subsequently promoted to corporal and 
later to sergeant in a training brigade. 


Harry J. SHOEMAKER, Philadelphia, secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association since jts 
organization, 1909, died Oct. 2 in his apartments in the 
Young Friends’ Association Building, aged 63 years, 
He was senior member of the firm of Shoemaker & 
Satterthwaite, Doylestown, at the time of his death, 


H. Cuay Stier, Pittsburgh, treasurer of the Railway 
& Industrial Engineering Co., Greensburg, Pa., died 
Oct. 2, through self-inflicted injury attributed to jl] 
health. He was about 42 years of age. 


JOHN F. OLTROGGE, vice-president of the F. Wesel 
Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, manufacturer of machinery, died 


at his home in West Islip, L. I., Sept. 30, at the age of 
65 years. 


NELSON F. SHUNK, prominent Bucyrus, Ohio, manu- 
facturer, owning a half interest in the Shunk Plow 
Co. of that city, died Sept. 29 of apoplexy, aged 6 
years. 


LEANDER J. Hoover, founder, president and general 
manager of the Hoover Steel Ball Co., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., died Sept. 23 at his home, aged 42. 


Rapidly Rebuilding Morgan Plant 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8.—The Ordnance Department 
took prompt steps to begin the work of rebuilding the 
T. N. T. plant at Morgan N. J., wrecked last week 
by a disastrous explosion. Even before the fire was 
under control and the last explosion had endangered 
the lives of the officials who had hurried to the scene, 
the Department had awarded the contract for rebuild- 
ing to the T. A. Gillespie Sons & Co., operators of 
the destroyed plant. Laborers were at once mobilized 
and started for Morgan where a contractor’s organ‘2a- 
tion was already on the ground. This action was neces 
sary because of the important part which the outpu' 
of trinitrotoluol plays in our ammunition supp!y. 

The erection of a T. N. T. plant at Giant, Ca 
has also been authorized by the War Department. The 
estimated cost is $1,438,000. 

Two sulphuric acid plants are to be erected in Pent 
sylvania under the superv‘sion of the Construction 
Division of the Army. The estimated cost for both 
plants is $3,000,000. One plant will be located at Em 
porium while the other will be erected at Mt. Union 


The Perfection Metal Products Co., College Pot, 
N. Y., recently organized to manufacture metal stamp- 
ings, special tubular products, etc., has elected William 
C. Lange, an officer of the Empire Art Metal Co., as its 
president and Andrew J. Connell, also an officer of te 
Empire Art Metal Co., as secretary and treasure! 
Associated with them is the pioneer manufacturer, /0%" 


W. Rapp. The chief sales office will be located at Co!leg® 
Point. 








d States Pig Iron Production—First Half of 1918 


rhe erican Iron and Steel Institute has issued its special statistical bulletin No. 3, which gives the pro- 
bony | kinds of pig iron in this country for the first six months of the present year. In each of the three 
we x-month periods, the production had exceeded 19,000,000 tons, but for the first half of 1918, the 
ee ¥ ly 18,227,730 tons. The production of charcoal pig iron for the six months was 173,394 tons com- 
ae A 80,235 tons in the first half of 1917 and 196,290 tons in the second half of 1917. The details of the 
ergn utput are as follows: 
2 SS on 


HALI ARLY OUTPUT OF 





PIG 


IRON BY 





TATES. 


YEARLY PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF PIG IRON. 
Blast furnaces Production—Gross tons 
Includes spiegeleisen, ferro-mang., 
in June 30, 1918 ferro-silicon, ferro-phospborus, etc.) 
blast ———— = - — _ 
Dee. 31 5 . First half Second half First half 
i917. | Im. | Out. | Total. | “of igi7. | of 1917. | of 1918 
4 1 1 l 2 205 5 999 5.470 
2 9 1 3 4,305 6,222 ’ 
21 = 2 26 1,118,482) 1,299,045) 1,339,472 
5 “ 1 5 
\ 22 137 25 162 7,790,5 514, 7,749,214) 7,121,903 
2 1 l 5 234,589 187,623 174,408 
15 13 6 19 231.937 288,374 263,676 
34 31 15 46 1,494,479) 1,459,226 1,286,571 
1 0 $ 4 
0 0 2 2 
3 3 l 4 282,548; 279,403 264,151 
4 5 2 7 
0 0 l 1 
10 12 1 16 201,296 168,655 189.078 
64 71 7 } 78 4,269,708 4.248.895 4.059.60 
17 24 ] 25 1,810,137) 1,646,778 1,505,113 
aah ae 3 | da. |))1:200,122) 1,457,381) 1,402,667 
: : . 392, 864 345,677 68.469 
2 2 0 2 
0 0 0 0 
3 4 2 is) 7 OF ; RR 4 4 
n 0 1 227,254 236.4 24 , 
0 I 0 l 
0 0 Uv 0 
39 71 SM 455 | 19,258,235'19,362,981 18,227.73 
ALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF COKE PIG [{RON.* 
21 24 I 25 | 1,117,918, 1,294,237) 1,334,792 
4 4 0 4 
ia 107 127 17 144 7.586.452. 7,575,164. 7,005,488 
2 3 I 4 234,589 187,523 Li U3 
15 13 4 17 
l 0 2 2 231,937 294,888 264, 396 
0 0 1 1 
32 30 14 44 1,475,063 1,438,778 1,273,905 
: ; : : 7 282,548 272,889 26%,4 
¥ 11 4 15 200,874 166,294 189,852 
64 71 7 78 4.269.708 4,248,895 4,059.61 
17 24 l 25 1,810,137, 1,646,778 1,506,113 
13 15 0 15 
. 3 ; 0 3 1,263,426, 1,474,980 1,430,080 
4 ; 3 n 
3 0 3 
] 1 0 i 
0 0 0 0 
3 4 2 6 402.02 388,537 433,064 
0 l 0 l 
0 0 l 1 
0 0 0 0 
306 345 61 406 | 18,874,680 18,988.963 17.933.9 
*locludes ferro-alloys made wi 
ACITE AND MIXED ANTHRACITE AND COKE PIG IRON 
1 0 ] l — 
ia 14 9 4 13 203,320 177,728 120,404 
15 ) 5 14 203,320 177.728 120.404 
iALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF CHARCOAL PIG IRON 
hisetts 1 i" 1 2 
ut 2 2 i 4 4.305 6.222 5.470 
0 0 1 l 
’ l l ‘ 5 1,306 1.130 91 
0 1 oO i 
0 0 - 2 19,416 0,545 12,866 
‘ 2 1 I 2 
0 0 2 2 
0 0 l l 
i i o 1 422 2,361 12¢ 
pl 0 0 i 1 
9 8 11 124,618 133,633' 124,209 
: l 1 l 2 , 
l i 0 l 30, 168 32.506 { 
18 17 18 35 180,235 196,290 17 ' 
*Includes a small tonnage made with charcoal and coke 


PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON ACCORDING 
306 345 61 406 
tet 15 9 5 14 203,320 
: 18 17 18 35 180,235 
339 371 “4 455 
n * Ineludes ferro-alloys made with electricity 
“ t Includes mixed anthracite and coke pig iron. 





TO FUEL USED. 


18,874,680 18,988 906 17,933,932 
177,728 





19,258,235 19,362,981 18,227 


196 


3 Includes smal! tonnage made with charcoal and coke 


290 


120,404 
173,394 
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HALF-YEARLY OUTPUT OF PIG IRON BY GRADES 
HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF BASIC 1 IRON. 
Seats First ha Se ; Firat hal 
— 17 £1918 
New York, New Jersey > 86 & 7 
Pennsylvania—Allegheny Count) 79 yj 20% Leé + 24 
~()ther counties 2,336 2,157.67 | 
Virginia, Alabama, Kentucky 70,64 4s 5 O19 ) 
Ohio 1,412,324 1,57 6 i 5446 
Indiana, Illinois 1,466,677 | 1,610,138 1.6 17 R20 
Michigan, Minn., Missouri, Col., Was! 8,104 267,853 1,764 
Total 8.620.604 9,051,058 8,617,609 
HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF BBESSEMER AND W-PHOSPHORUS 
PIG IRON. 
New York, New Jersey 1,345 s4 93.0 a 
Pennsylvania 2,943,671 16 2, 603.066 
Maryland 14.45 91 170.15 i 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tenn., Ala ) 427 238,082 201 726 
Ohio 2 910 1.564 1.897.860 
I s, Wiscon Minnesota, ( ad 1,173,421 5 ; 40,730 
l al 7.041,42 Tin 
HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF P< } AND 
FET I N 
Mass iwetts, Con ticut 4 il 
Ne York, New rsey 71 1 a), 5! 
Pennsy!vania : ! $40,499 
Maryland, Virg 1, West V ‘ 6.389 
Ge na, Ken k } 957 
Pennesse 171,400 
Ala : NN ‘ )2.581 
Oh 4 ; 70 
I eo * % M44 20 26, 281 
Michigat ] $2 8,85 178,781 
Wisconsin 14 s 4 140,545 
Minnesota. Missouri, Lowa, ¢ sdo, Cal 45.734 +550 0,905 
Total Ls 448 25,8 518,72 
HALF-YEARLY PRODI! TION OF MALLEABLE PIG IROD 
New k. New Jersey 7 7, 80¢€ 71,569 BO.745 
Pennsy! vania S 17¢ il ‘ } 
Ohio 205.098 99%, 318 212.56 
Alabama, Illinois, Michigan, Wis., Mo RRO 1%). 650 Oa 
Tota 500.9 } 607 
HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF FORGE PIG IRON, | 
New Jersey 2,822 7,629 | 
Pennsylvania m.910 47,749 74,457 
Virg t 4 rt 0 
Te easee | ; 1580 213 
Alabama l 41,724 $2021 
Ohio : rt i6 
Total 19 : 146,79 17 O36 
i 
HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF SPIEGI EISEN YD FERRO- 
MANGANESE 
New York, New Jersey, Penna., Maryland, Virginia ‘ . } 
Viabama, Illinois, ¢ rado, Washingt Cal Ade aySee . 
: 12.675 
. <U z ang and 8 . g ~T | 
HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF ¢ IER GRADES 
Conn., New York, New Jersey NN 5 BO7€ 
Pennsylvania | »810 4 
Md., Va., West Va., Tenn., Ga., Ala 13,164 23 } 17,009 ' 
Obto 4 41.651 
Inc —" Iil., Mieh Wis., Mian. M 104s 61 | 
| ash., Cal , ; j 
Total 74,429 17,739 4 ‘ 
“Credit; due hange ing : 
PIG IRON MADE FOR SALE OR FOR USE OF MAKERS IN THE 
FIRST HALF OF 1918 
Grades For sale I aker's Total 
ane Grows tons | 
Basic 1,164,020 7,453,672 8,617,692 
Bessemer and low-phosphorus 799,482 207 125 6,006,607 
Foundry, including ferro-silicor 458,412 60,309 2,518,721 
Malleable 563,279 $4,039 607 318 : 
Forge or mill 80,442 117,194 107,65% 
Ferro-manganese 67,659 84,392 152,051 
Spregeleisen 65,549 16,628 85,177 
All other grades 24,402 18,126 42,528 
Total... 5,226,245 | 13,001,485 | 18,227,730 
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W. J. Keep 


William J. Keep, for many years consulting engineer 
for the Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, and one of the best 
known writers of the country on foundry topics, died 
Monday, Sept. 30, at his 
home in Detroit following 
an accident. He was 
knocked to the pavement 
by either a street car or 
an automobile and _ suc- 
cumbed a few hours later. 
Mr. Keep was born in 
June, 1842, at Oberlin, 
Ohio. He attended Oer- 
lin College for the fresh- 
man and sophomore years 
and was graduated from 
Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., in 1865 with 
the degree of civil engi- 
neer. He worked in the 
shop of Fuller, Warren & 
Co., Troy, N. Y., in 1865; 
was employed by Hubbell 
& Bros., Buffalo stove 
manufacturers, from 1865 
to 1868, and was with 
Fuller, Warren & Co. 
from 1868 to 1875. From 1875 to 1884, he manufac- 
tured stoves at Troy on his own account. He was a 
member of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, American Institute of Mining Engineers, the 
(British) Iron and Steel Institute, International Associ- 
ation for Testing Materials, American Foundrymen’s 
Assocation and various other associations. In 1902 
his book “Cast Iron” was published and is the best 
known product of his pen. In 1885, Mr. Keep brought 
out some results of his studies into the relation between 
the shrinkage of cast iron and the composition of a 
foundry m‘xture. Later, on the publication of Professor 
Turner’s discovery that the condition of carbon de- 
pended upon the proportion of silicon, Mr. Keep demon- 
strated that shrinkage varied inversely as silicon. He 
thereupon devised a method and apparatus known as 
“Keep’s Test” for the determination of shrinkage in 
cast iron, and in this way to regulate the cupola mix- 
ture. For th's purpose he used a %-in. test bar. He 
elaborated his method of testing after making many 
thousands of tests in the investigation of the relation 
between the chemical analysis of cast iron and its physi- 
cal properties. The results were contri-uted to the 
transactions of the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers prior to 1894. As a member of the Testing 
Committee of the American Soc:ety of Mechanical En- 
gineers Mr. Keep continued his extensive experiments 
to determine the physical properties of cast iron and 
the results are recorded in the of that 
society. 
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KEEP 


Transactions 


CHARLES GUSTAVUS ROEBLING, president of the John 
A. Roebling’s Sons Co. of Trenton and Roebling, N. J., 
and of the New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., Trenton, and 
vice-president of the John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., New 
York, died Oct. 5 at his home in Trenton, aged 69 
years. Mr. Roebling was born in Trenton, graduated 
from Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 1871 and for 
a number of years was mechanical engineer of the John 
A. Roebling’s Sons Co. With his brother, Washington 
Augustus Roebling, he had a large part in the com- 
pletion and construction of the Brooklyn bridge, which 
was started by their father, John A. Roebling. 
also actively identified with 
projects. 


He was 
many other engineering 


MaJ. HENRY CLAY EVANS, sales agent at 30 Church 
Street, New York for the Lorain Steel Co., died at his 
home, 50 Montgomery Place, Brooklyn, on Oct. 8 of 
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pneumonia, following an attack of influenza fr, which 
he thought he had fully recovered. His long ¢ ‘ton 
with the steel business, dating from his association wis), 
Johnson & Co., Johnstown, Pa., and continuously with 
the organizations which grew out of it earned for him 
the title of dean of the selling forces of the Uniteg 
States Steel Corporation. He leaves a widow, Lugh 
cer and two sons. 

GEORGE R. Casey of the steel sales department of the 
Federal Export Corporation, 42 Broadway, New York 


died Oct. 3 at the Post Graduate Hospital New York 
of pneumonia. Mr. Casey was a native of Johnstown, 
Pa., and for a number of years was connected with the 
Cambria Steel Co. in that ety. Later he was employed 
in the sales office of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance ¢ 
at Philadelphia. 


GEORCE E. PRICE, salesman in the Pittsburgh office 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., died at Camp Lee, 
Virginia, Oct. 3 of pneumonia following an attack of 
influenza. Interment was at Youngstown, Ohio, his 
former home. Mr. Price entered Camp Lee as a pri. 
vate and was subsequently promoted to corporal and 
later to sergeant in a training brigade. 


Harry J. SHOEMAKER, Philadelphia, secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association since its 
organization, 1909, died Oct. 2 in his apartments in the 
Young Friends’ Association Building, aged 63 years, 
He was senior member of the firm of Shoemaker & 
Satterthwaite, Doylestown, at the time of his death. 


H. Cuay Stier, Pittsburgh, treasurer of the Railway 
& Industrial Engineering Co., Greensburg, Pa., died 
Oct. 2, through self-inflicted injury attributed to il] 
health. He was about 42 years of age. 


JOHN F. OLTROGGE, vice-president of the F. Wesel 
Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, manufacturer of machinery, died 


at his home in West Islip, L. L., Sept. 30, at the age of 
65 years. 


NELSON F. SHUNK, prominent Bucyrus, Ohio, manv- 
facturer, owning a half interest in the Shunk Plow 
Co. of that city, died Sept. 29 of apoplexy, aged 6 
years, 

LEANDER J. Hoover, founder, president and generel 
manager of the Hoover Steel Ball Co., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., died Sept. 23 at his home, aged 42. 


Rapidly Rebuilding Morgan Plant 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8.—The Ordnance Department 
took prompt steps to begin the work of rebuilding the 
T. N. T. plant at Morgan N. J., wrecked last week 
by a disastrous explosion. Even before the fire was 
under control and the last explosion had endangered 
the lives of the officials who had hurried to the scene, 
the Department had awarded the contract for rebuild- 
ing to the T. A. Gillespie Sons & Co., operators of 
the destroyed plant. Laborers were at once mobilized 
and started for Morgan where a contractor’s organ’za 
tion was already on the ground. This action was 
sary because of the important part which the output 
of trinitrotoluol plays in our ammunition supp!y. 

The erection of a T. N. T. plant at Giant, Cal 
has also been authorized by the War Department. The 
estimated cost is $1,438,000. 

Two sulphuric acid plants are to be erected in Pen! 
sylvania under the superv‘sion of the Construction 
Division of the Army. The estimated cost for both 
plants is $3,000,000. One plant will be located at Em- 
porium while the other will be erected at Mt. Unio: 


neces 


The Perfection Metal Products Co., College P 

N. Y., recently organized to manufacture metal! stamp- 
ings, special tubular products, etc., has elected William 
C. Lange, an officer of the Empire Art Metal Co., as ''s 
president and Andrew J. Connell, also an officer of tne 
Empire Art Metal Co., as secretary and treasure! 
Associated with them is the pioneer manufacturer, Jo" 
W. Rapp. The chief sales office will be located at College 
Point. 





~Bunited States Pig Iron Production—First Half of 1918 


erican Iron and Steel Institute has issued its special statistical bulletin No. 3, which gives the pro- 


' | kinds of pig iron in this country for the first six months of the present year. 


In each of the three 


= x-month periods, the production had exceeded 19,000,000 tons, but for the first half of 1918, the 


The production of charcoal pig iron for the six months was 17: 
first half of 1917 and 196,290 tons in the second half of 1917 





he ly 18,227,730 tons. 
¥ 80,235 tons in the 
a 
utput are as follows: 
— 
ARLY OUTPUT OF PIG IRON BY STATES 
EARLY PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF PIG IRON. 
Blast furnaces Production—Gross tons 
Includes spiegeleisen, ferro-mang.,. 
In June 30, 1915 ferro-silicon, ferro-phospborus, etc ) 
blast ——— — 
D 31 ¥ . First half Seeond half First half 
i917. | Im. } Out. | Total. || of i917. | of 1917. | of 1918 
| 3 : : ; 4,305 6,222 5,470 
21 24 - 26 1,118,482) 1,299,045, 1,339,472 
5 4 1 5 
122 137 25 162 7,790,514) 7,749,214) 7,121,903 
5 ‘ 1 5 234,589, 187,623) 174,408 
15 13 6 19 231,937 288,374 263,676 
34 l 15 at 1,494,479) 1,459,226 1,286,571 
1 0 4 4 
{ 0 2 2 
3 l 4 282,548 279,403 264,151 
{ 5 2 7 
0 0 1 l 
10 12 t 16 201,296 168,655 &9.978 
64 71 7 78 4,269,708; 4,248,895 4,059, 6 
17 24 1 25 1,810,137) 1,646,778 1,505,113 
eS + : = 1,200,122! 1,457,381, 1,402,66 
: : : 392,864 15,677, 368,469 
2 2 0 
{ 0 ( uo 
t « 7 oF ‘ ) 
a 2 254 226,48 24 
( l 0 i 
0 0 oO 0 
) 71 M4 455 19,258,235 19 S115 7 3t 
YEARLY PRODUCTION OF COKE PIG [RON.* 
. 24 I 25 | \1,117,918, 1,294,237, 1,334,792 
4 4 0 ‘ 
107 127 17 144 7,586,452 7,575,164. 7,005,455 
2 3 1 ’ 234,589 187,523 174,208 
15 13 4 17 
1 0 2 2 231.937 94,888 64,396 
0 0 ] l 
2 0 14 44 1.475.063 1,438,778 1,273. 
; : : : 282,548 272,889 269,431 
y 11 4 15 200,874 166,294 189.8 
64 71 7 7s 4.269.708 4,248,895 4,059.4 
17 24 1 25 1,810,137! 1,646,778 1,506.1 
13 15 0 15 
; ; 0 3 1,263,426, 1,474,980 1,430,08¢ 
4 ; ; 6 
; 0 3 
! 1 0 i 
0 0 ) t) 
{ 2 6 402,028 388,537 433,064 
rf l 0 l 
0 0 l l 
{ 0 0 0 
O08 345 61 406 18,874,680 18,988 963 17,933.93 
*Locludes forrv-alloys made w 
AND MIXED ANTHRACITI AND COKE PIG IRON 
0 1 l 
14 Q 4 13 203,321 177,728 120,404 
15 9 14 203, 321 177.728 120,404 
F-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF CHARCOAL PIG IRON 
tts ] 1 l 2 
t 2 2 l $ 4,305 6.222 5.470 
0 0 I l 
: l l 4 5 1,306 1,130 91 
( 1 0 i 
0 0 2 19,416 20.548 12,866 
2 1 ! 2 
0 0 2 
0 0 1 l 
i i 0 1 422 2,361 12 
( 0 I l 
} 8 11 124,618 133,633 124,20 
’ 1 1 , 
l l 0 l 30, 168 2.396 ‘ 
18 17 18 35 180,235 196,290 17 4 
“a jes a small tonnage made with charcoal and coke 
PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON ACCORDING TO FUEL USED. 
106 345 61 406 18,874,680 18,988 966 17,933,932 
’ 15 9 5 14 203,320, 177,728 120,404 
18 17 18 35 180,235; 196,290) 173,304 
339 | 371 “4 455 | 19,258,245) 19,362,981 18,227,730 
* Includes ferro-alloys made with electricity 
t Includes mized anthracite and coke pig iron. 
L 3 Includes small tonnage made with charcoal and coke 


HALF-YEARLY OUTPUT OF PIG 


HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION 


States 


New York, New Jersey 
Pennsylvania—Allegheny Count 

sy -~()ther counties 
Virginia, Alabama, Kentucky 
Ohio I 
Indiana, Illinois l 
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3.394 tons com- 
The details of the 
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IRON BY GRADES. j 


625.019 
1,544,630 


610,138 1,617,829 








Michigan, Minn., Missouri, Col., Wa ?.853 319,764 
Total 5,620,604 1,058 8,617.69 
HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF BESSEMER AND LOW-PHOSPHORI 
PIG IRON 
New York, New Jersey $345 254,484 3 
Pennsylvania 2,943,671 $1,346 
Maryland 3 175,916 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tenn., Ala 249.4 8,082 f 
Ohi Z ; 1.564 l ; 
I s, Wis sin. Minnesota, ( j 614 ; 
\Total 41.49 ‘ f 6,006. 
i 
| 
HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION < i AND 
FE RRO-S I ' 
j 
Mass wetts, ( ‘ ; il 
New York, New J « l t 80 30 
Pent Ania 4 ; 10,499 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virg ‘ ) IkO 
Cx Kent ) 157 
i er 18 171,400 
4 \ st f ; a1 
( 4 ) TO 
I 1, 3 ~ { } 6.281 
Michigan 2 s 7s 1 
Wisconsin ' 3 ‘ 140.548 
Minnesota, Missouri. lowa, ¢ ado. ( 45.734 <50 0.90. 
Total 1 . 18,72 
HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF MALLI ‘LE PIG IRON 
New York, New Jersey 77,806 71 ) 74 | 
Pennsylvania ‘ ( } i 
Ot } ws - 67 
Alabama, Illinois, Michigan, Wis., Mo ie ™) G50 209 
i 
HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF } E PIG IRON, j 
j 
New Jersey f R20 7 £90 | 
Pennsylvania R910 17,749 74.4 | 
Virg i 54 0 
Tennessee 1, 58 1 
Alabama 1.724 42.021 
Ob) ; Ot i 16 ' 
| 
Total 198 146 197,636 
HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF SPI EN FERRI 
MANGANESE 
New ¥ k, New J Pe a., Maryla Virg 
Viaban I is, ( ad Wa ‘ : be, t 
i ; i 
j 
2 Z a“ nod 8 ‘“ . 
HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF ¢ HER GRADE 
| 
| 
Conn., New York, New Jersey * 15.522 a Ove | 
Pennsylvania »s10 a4 | 
Md., Va., West Va., Tenn., Ga., Ala i : 9 17,009 
Onn S4 4.65 
Indiana, Ull., Mich., Wis., Min M 45 at 
Col., Wash., Cal P } 
Total 44,429 i ; ‘ 
*Cre ng 
PIG IRON MADE FOR SALE OR FOR USE OF MAKERS IN THE 
FIRST HALF OF 1918 
Grades For I aker's Total | 
une Gross tons 
Basic 1,164,020 | 7,453,672 8,617,602 i 
Bessemer and low-phosphorus 709,482 5,207,125 6,006,607 
Foundry, including ferr 2,458,412 0,309 2,518,721 
Malleable 563,279 44,039 607,215 
Poras or mill . 80), 442 117,194 197,636 
Ferro-manganese 67,6540 84,392 152,051 
Spiegeleisen 68,549 16,628 85,177 
All other grades 24,402 18,126 2,528 


Total... sind §,2 


26,245 | 13,001,485 | 18,227,730 











President May Organize New Labor Board 


Duties of New Body Not Announced, but 
Outline Given in a Letter from Secretary Wilson 
—Woman Labor Questions Causing Trouble 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8.—President Wilson is at work 
en the project for another “labor board.” Just what 
the duties of this newest commission are to be has not 
definitely been announced. There are already in exist- 
ence a considerable series of labor boards and wage 
adjustment commissions which have been handling labor 
controversies with more or success. The new 
board, it seems, is scheduled to co-ordinate their labors 
and to end the conflict of jurisdictions. Whether it will 
also attempt to avoid the present conflicts between Fed- 
eral and State labor administrators is not made known. 

In fact, little actual detail is so far available. The 
President’s plan appears to have been disclosed some- 
what prematurely by Secretary of Labor Wilson. The 
latter now refers all questioners to the President. Sec- 
retary Wilson’s disclosure came in a letter which he 
wrote to Fuel Administrator Garfield after the latter 
had declined to consider a demand for increased wages 
in the anthracite mines. Secretary Wilson succeeded 
in inducing Dr. Garfield to withdraw his veto and to 
receive Secretary Wilson—himself a former official of 
the United Mine Workers of America—and four mine 
operators and four mine workers for a conference on 
the subject. 


less 


Secretary Wilson Writes Dr. Garfield 


In that letter Secretary Wilson wrote to Dr. Gar- 
field: 

“We have built up within a week or so, as a result 
of the desire of the President to secure more stable con- 
ditions in industry, a board the title of which has not 
yet been decided upon. I presume it will be looked upon 
and considered possibly as a general wage board. It 
is a board that is to be composed of two representatives 
from each of the wage adjustment boards that have 
been created by the Federal Government. The purpose 
of that board is to review the proposed contracts or 
proposed wage adjustments that may be arrived at by 
any one of the adjustment boards, so that when they are 
finally announced they will not be of such a character 
that they will disturb the labor conditions under the 
jurisdiction of the other boards.” 

This, however, is all that so far has been made 
public concerning the proposed board. 

A survey of the boards already constituted to take 
care of these labor difficulties reveals an imposing array 
of commissions covering apparently every possible kind 
of labor dispute. The principal organization of this 
kind already existing is the National War Labor Board 
headed by former President Taft and Frank P. Walsh 
as joint chairmen. This was formed by presidential 
proclamation to settle industrial disputes that threaten 
delay of war material production. It is not intended to 
act, however, in cases that are within the jurisdiction 
of regularly constituted Government boards of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation operating in special fields, and re- 
serves the right to decide what cases are of sufficient 
importance to demand its attention. 

A second such organization is the Bureau of Concili- 
ation and Mediation in the Department of Labor, or- 
ganized to supply mediators in industrial disputes. If 
a médiator of this organization is unable to bring dis- 
putants together, he may report the facts and recom- 
mend action by the War Labor Board. 


Wages at Shipyards 


Then there is the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment 
Board, more commonly known as the Macy Board: 
This board deals exclusively with adjustments of wages, 
hours and conditions of labor in the construction or 
repair of those shipbuilding plants for which funds 
are being provided by the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation or the Navy, and in the 


construction or repair of ships which is carr) 


der contract with the Emergency Fleet Corpor: 


Ur 
ation or 


the Navy, exclusive of work being done in the Naw 
Yards. The board has its own examiners in all districts 
where shipbuilding is carried on. In yards that do not 


deal directly with the union shop, committees are pro. 
vided to consider grievances. 

The National Adjustment Commission handles long 
shoremen’s disputes; the Railway Board of Adjustmen 
No. 1 takes care of cases arising in engine, train and 
yard service; Railway Board of Adjustment No, » 
handles cases arising in railway shop matters. 

The Cantonment Adjustment Commission functions 
in cantonments and other Army construction work; the 
Harness and Saddlery Commission adjusts labor dis 
putes arising in the manufacture of harness and leather 
goods for the Army, while the Anthracite Conciliation 
Board handles labor disputes arising in the mining of 
anthracite coal. 

Besides these agencies there is L. C. Marshall, Dj- 
rector of the Industrial Relations Group, who assists 
employers and workers in referring disputes to the 
proper Government agencies for mediation or arbitra. 
tion. The functions of the Industrial Relations Group 
are to offer counsel and advice along the lines of scien- 
tific employment and to administer draft deferments, 
transfers and similar matters relating to the handling 
of the personnel in shipyards. The group also offers 
expert assistance in all matters affecting the health and 
physical welfare of the workers in the shipyards. The 
Safety Engineering Section gives close attention to the 
matter of the safety of the workmen engaged in building 
ships and ship material. It is the function of the Edv- 
cation and Training Section to inaugurate training cer- 
ters throughout the country where men may be trainal 
for shipyard work, and men already in the shipyaris 
may be given more advanced training. The Labor Aé- 
ministration Section is a department for advice and 
counsel in the proper handling of disputes between en- 
ployer and worker. While not organized for the purpose 
of arbitration, this section is often able to counsel those 
interested in such a manner as to avoid loss of time 
through strikes or lockouts. 


Hearing at Minneapolis 


Joint Chairmen Taft and Walsh of the National War 
Labor Board have left for Minneapolis, Minn., to con- 
duct a hearing on Thursday in the controversy between 
the employees and management of the Minneapolis Steel 
& Machinery Co. In this controversy, the jurisdiction 
of the War Labor Board is questioned by the manage- 
ment on the ground that the State Board of Arbitra- 
tion has prior jurisdiction in the case, and that its 
offices have not been invoked. The workers contest 
this position on the ground that the terms of a procla 
mation governing industrial relations in Minnesota 1s- 
sued by Governor Burnquist, under which all contro- 
versies are referred to the State Board, come in conflict 
with the principles and policies proclaimed by President 
Wilson as the basis for decisions of the National War 
Labor Board. Argument on the question of jurisdiction 
will be heard in Minneapolis, and, if jurisdiction is 4s- 
sumed, hearing may be begun into the merits of the 
case, as well as of other Minneapolis controversies 
which are before the War Labor Board. 

The War Labor Board has handed down decisions 1” 
the case of the employees of the Boston Elevated Co. 
and the Rhode Island Co. In both it fixed minimum 
wages of motormen and conductors at 43c. per hour 
and of brakemen at 40c. per hour. 

Apparently replying to the contention that higher 
wages will cause a loss in operation, the board put the 
following paragraph into its award in the Boston cas¢ 
as a precedent for similar questions: 
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pany needs coal or steel in the operation 
. roa must pay the war prices for these com- 

without. Similarly, if it needs labor, 
5 ay a price commensurate with the present 
snow. a price that will enable its employees to meet 
nereased expenses. In justice the public 
adequate war compensation for a service 
rendered for war prices.” 


Questions in Woman’s Work 


The woman labor question is still causing much 
‘ble in Washington. Miss Nina Van Kleeck, chief of 
Womer Industry Service, however, has won out 

. her battle with J. B. Densmore, chief of the United 
crates Employment Service. The two women who are 
sing added to the community labor boards throughout 
ire to have the right to vote on all ques- 

ng those involving male labor. Secretary 

r Wilson has overruled Mr. Densmore’s plan to 

voting to questions of woman labor. 

The demands of war necessitate a larger introduc- 

f en into industry than has hitherto been at- 
tempted this country,” says the announcement of 
Sereary Wilson. “The policy of the Employment Ser- 
' having this great change in the national life 
wyervised by women equally with men is a guarantee 
thet the process will be carefully carried out, and that 
n woman will be allowed to take work for which she 
snot physically fitted or under conditions not suitable 
for her employment.” 

In the same way two women, one to represent em- 
ployers and one to represent labor, are to be added to 
each State Advisory Board of the Employment Service, 
bringing the total membership of each of these boards 
from five to seven. Hitherto the State Advisory Boards 
have been composed of the state director of the Employ- 
ment Service as chairman, two representatives of man- 
agement and two of labor. 

Miss Van Kleeck has also forecast a new feature in 
handling the question of women’s wages by suggesting 
that they must be treated as heads of families and not 
as skilled individuals. This would immediately cause 
a complete revision of all woman labor schedules. In 
presenting this view to a conference of State and Fed- 
eral labor officials in Washington Miss Van Kleeck said: 

“The Wage Adjustment Boards have no representa- 
tivesof women. The great problems have been those of 
men's Wages, and women’s wages have not received the 
attention they should. The public has considered wom- 
ens wages on the basis of the maintenance of the indi- 
vidual woman. The Women’s Trade Union League has 
gone on record for the consideration of women’s. wages 
n the family basis. We know that many women who 
work have others dependent upon them, and we should 
‘ink now in terms of the family.” 9! 

‘hat conference adopted resolutiori8 demanding that 
hange be made to lower present labor standards. 
Ww. Lc. 


Labor Conditions on Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 1—Disregarding the request 
“the Wage Adjustment Board that workers in the 
ie Coast Shipyards work eight hours on Saturdays 
: rdance with existing agreements until the Board 
“ud make known its award, President M. A. McEarch- 
er f the Pacific District Council of Boilermakers 
inced on Sept. 30 that none of its members would 
ext Saturday afternoon and that they would 
y half a day on Saturdays thereafter. The 
‘ Council which is now in session in Oakland, 
main in session until the award of the Wage 
nt Board is announced. Coincident with the 
f representatives of the Boilermakers, the 
ast District Metal Trades Council, represent- 
e than 150,000 shipyard workers, has begun 
‘f sessions at the Labor Temple in San Francisco 
t the award of the board, and will remain in 
a until final action is taken by all the local iron 
ade unions, 
_ 4s if in answer to this stand of the workers, the 
~, Juncement is made by District Officer Samuel Spring 
ie Emergency Fleet Corporation, while acting as 


re 


of 


chairman of a meeting‘of officials of the corporation, 
the shipbuilders, the U. S. Shipping Commissioner, 
Adjutant General J. J. Borree and members of the 
local and district draft boards, that all)men less than 
31 years of age within the draft who are employed 
in shipyards are to be denied further exemption and 
sent back to the draft boards unless it can be shown 
that their services are absolutely indispensable. The 
managements of the shipyards plan carefully to catalog 
their employees and determine which are essential. 
Mr. Spring pointed out the demand for young men 
capable of fighting in the ranks presented a vexing 
problem and that it might be necessary to call to the 
colors every young man in the shipyards whose services 
could be dispensed with or who could be replaced by 
an older man. It is impossible to estimate the number 
who will lose deferred classification by this plan. Some 
calculate the total would reach 20,000. 

Acting somewhat along this same line, steps were 
taken last week to put the Oakland factories on a 
war basis. At the request of the War Industries Board 
a committee was organized by the. Oakland Chamber 
of Commerce, and reports on machinery, equipment and 
non-war products are to be made to the War Indus- 
tries Board, 

The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co., San Francisco, 
has awarded a contract for $2,500,000 to the Founda- 
tion Co., New York, for the construction of the first 
unit of the new shipbuilding plant of the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Co., at Hunter’s Point, San Francisco 
Charles M. Schwab and associates, it is understood, are 
to spend between $7,000,000 and $9,000,000 on this 
new plant. The proposition has been under consid- 
eration for some time and the letting of the contract 
is the first definite announcement that the plant is to be 
built. 


Bridgeport Local Board Completed 


The manufacturers of Bridgeport who were in- 
cluded within the recent award of the National War 
Labor Board, met in that city, Oct. 3, and selected three 
men to represent them on the local board of mediation 
and conciliation to be formed under the terms of the 
award. Those who will represent the employers are 
Jarvis Williams, Jr., manager of the ammunition plants 
of the Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Co.; 
Willis F. Hobbs, president Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. 
Co., and Guy P. Miller, treasurer Bridgeport Brass Co 
and American Tube & Stamping Co. Representing the 
employees will be Samuel Lavit, business agent Loca] 
No. 55, International Association of Machinists; David 
Clydesdale, employed by the American & British Mfg. 
Co., and Patrick Scollins, employed by the Remington 
Arms U. M. C. Co. 

The board will begin its work as soon as the chair- 
man, who is to be selected by the Secretary of War, ar- 
rives in the city. It is reported that Judge George 
Gray, Wilmington, Del., has been named by acting Sec- 
retary of War Crowell and has accepted the position. 
He formerly represented Delaware in the United States 
Senate and is noted as a legislator, jurist and an arbi- 
trator. He was on the commission which arranged the 
terms of peace between the United States and Spain 
He was at the head of the commission which settled the 
anthracite coal strike about 15 years ago and has served 
on the arbitration boards in several important contro- 
versies. Until two years ago, he was Federal judge of 
the district comprising Delaware, New Jersey and part 
of Pennsylvania. It is believed that his appointment 
will be acceptable to both sides. 

Last Thursday the examiner, Alpheus Winter, is- 
sued several additional rulings. These cover principally 
the inclusion of piece workers under the award and the 
extension of the time for retroactive payments to Nov. 
1. There is considerable resentment at the inclusion of 
piece workers under the award, as no mention was made 
in the hearings or in the award of this class of workers. 
It will mean the virtual doubling of the money to be 
paid under the retroactive section of the award and fur- 
ther increases the earnings of that portion of the work- 
ing force whose high earnings were one of the funda- 
mental causes of the original controversy. 
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SHOPS ALL ON WAR WORK 


The Government Dominates All Buying 


Midvale Issues List of 82 Tools—Grenade Con- 
tracts Let at Chicago—Large Ordnance 
Department Contracts for Lathes 


Very heavy purchases of machine tools from sources 
at Washington are now being made in the Philadelphia 
market. Appropriations have recently been made for 
the Rock Island Arsenal of $833,500, and it is under- 
stood that three lists have been compiled covering its 
requirements, one for $200,000 worth of tools. The 
Frankford Arsenal at Philadelphia has also been 
granted an appropriation of $1,000,000 for improve- 
ments, and it is expected that $500,000 will be spent for 
equipment. A new department will be established 
there for the manufacture of cartridge cases. 

The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Philadelphia, 
has issued a list of 82 miscellaneous machine tools 
for its 16-in. howitzer plant now under construction 
at Nicetown. The Navy Department has placed orders 
for $192,000 worth of boring and turning lathes for its 
new Subhead No. 4 gun plant at the Washington Navy 
Yard. The Ordnance Department is buying heavily 
for plants engaged in the manufacture of gun boring 
and turning lathes, both for the Neville Island gun 
plant and the gun relining plant in France. Accord- 
ing to a report from Cincinnati the Procurement Divi- 
sion, Ordnance Department, is understood to be gath- 
ering information from lathe makers looking toward 


New York 


New York, Oct. 8 
Although there continues to be a fairly good demand 
in this territory for machine tools in small lots, no large 
buying has developed during the past week. The Savage 


Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y., will have a large list shortly 
for the manufacture of Colt’s automatic pistols. There is a 
possibility, however, of some of this business being placed 
by the Ordnance Department in Washington The 
ican Can Co. has bought a number of machines for 
pansion of its output of booster cases at 
The Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, 
Orders were 


Amer- 
the ex 
Edgewater, N. J 
N. Y., continues to buy 


also placed during the week by the Locomo- 
bile Co. of America, Bridgeport, Conn., for tools which were 
reserved a few weeks ago. 

There have been a number of price advances, sensitive 
drills having gone up 10 per cent, while a well-known lathe 
manufacturer has adyanced his entire line from 10 to 15 
per cent and another manufacturer of high-speed drilling 
machines and other tools has advanced prices about 15 


per cent. 


The crane market 
having great difficulty 


continues very quiet, and builders are 


in obtaining regular shipments of steel 


In some plants, output has been cut down to about 75 per 
cent of capacity because of irregular deliveries of plates 
and shapes. The Gilbert Grant Co., New York, has taken 


an order for four jib cranes from the Air Nitrates Corpora- 
tion, New York. The Champion 
Ohio, has taken an order for two 10-cranes overhead cranes 
from the American International Shipbuilding Corporation for 
the Hog Island shipyard 


Engineering Co., Kenton, 
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the production of about 4000 20-in. and 24 lathes 
A local builder has accepted an order for 100 3¢.j 
lathes and more orders for this size may follow within 
a short time. 

All plants able to produce essential machine 
special machines and other supplies, are very busy jp 
response to orders from manufacturers with which the 
Government is now placing its business. This develop. 
ment is particularly true with machinery builders jy 
New England. 


> thn) 
VOOIS 


Large contracts for grenades have been placed i 

Chicago district. The International Harveste, 
Co. will manufacture 5,000,000 hand and rifle grenades 
and also 750,000 6-in. shells. 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh and 
Louisville, received a contract for finishing operations 
on 1,000,000 155-mm. shells. 

The Government is placing orders for 40,000 Mili- 
tor four-wheel tractors for hauling artillery. 

The production of Liberty motors in Detroit and 
nearby has increased rapidly, and it is estimated that 
war contracts in that territory have passed the $1,000- 
000,000 mark. The Willys-Overland Co. has ordered 
over $300,000 worth of lathes, grinders, millers and 
special sensitive drills for work on 8 and 12-cylinder 
Liberty motors for its Toledo and Elyria plants. 

The Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, will issues 
list of tools for making Colt’s automatic pistols ani it 
is reported that the Lanston Monotype Machine (o 
and the S-S-E Co., both of Philadelphia, will als 
engage in this work, buying presumably to be dom 
through the Ordnance Department. 


the 





The new pattern works at the plant of the Sprague E 
tric Works of the General Electric Co., Bloomfield, N 
will be two stories, 60 x 160 ft. 

The Federal Dry Dock & Repair Co., Hoboken, N. J 
been incorporated with a capital of $3,000,000 by Willian 
Corlett, Kenneth B. Halstead and Edward F. Briggs 

The Hyatt Roller Bearing Division of the United Mot 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J., is having 


preliminary 
drawn for a proposed two-story addition. 


The Upson-Walton Co. of New York, 462 Riverside Av 
nue, Newark, N. J., manufacturer of wire rope, etc., 
plans for a two story addition, 55 x 137 ft., to cost $40,000 


has file 


De Camp & Sloan, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


, Operating a mea 
chine shop 


at 168-170 Pennington Avenue, has increased 
capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 


The World Typewriter Co., 
corporated with 
writers. De I, 


Newark, N. 
a capital of $125,000 to 
Burnett, Leonard A. 
Grosch, Newark, are the incorporators. 


The F. S. Machine Specialties, Inc., West Orange, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 by Henry 
Schulman, West Orange, and Jacob Doduke, to manufactur 
tools and machinery. 


J., has been ! 
manufacture t 
Duncan and 


The Bridgeton Gas Light Co., Bridgeton, N. J., has 
granted permission to issue capital stock for $38,000 for & 
tensions and betterments. 


The Board of Water Commissioners, Perth Amboy, N. J 
is planning improvements and extension in its pumping ps" 
at Runyon to cost about $60,000. The work will include th 


installation of two new pumping units, engines and auxi!!4r) 
equipment. S. J. Mason is superintendent. 
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Machine Co., Paterson, N. J., has been in- 
a capital of $125,000 by Charles B. Vaughan, 


Van Dyck manufacture 


ng and Rusling to 


ner’ 
nery 


Washington, has approved an ap- 
the construction of a new prov 


shops, etc., at Elizabeth, N. J 


epartment, 
110.000 for 
th buildings, 


res has been acquired 





"001 & Machine Co., Elizabeth, N. J., has 
a capital of $25,000 by Louis Bitzky 


way T 
ed with 


has been 
James A. Burke 


Co., Rutherford, N. J., 
$100,000 by A. P. Nelson, 
Hughes to build ships. 


incorpo! ated 


Port 
acquired a 
property on Flushing Bay, 
fealty & Terminal Im 


nor, operating a shipbuilding works at 


y for Government vessels, has 


waterfront known 


from the Degnon 


The new owner, associated with Alexander 
East Forty-second Street, New York, will 
wr the construction of barges It 


110-ft 
l 


Port Jefferson wil 


Works, 
capital of 
and A. C. Dow, 
Tool Works, New York, has been in 
$10,000 by P. and S. Directo 
Street, to manufacture ma 


works at be given up 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
$50,000 by J D 
Poughkeepsie 


Cutlery 


keepsie 
rated with a 

Kk. Eppert 
Machine & 
capital of 


Manida 


h a 
sky, 823 
Mfg. Co., 435 Atlantic 
irdware specialties, 


Avenue, Brooklyn, manu 


has awarded a contract to 
215 Montague Street, 
plant, 50 x 130 ft., at 


$35,000 


Kennedy Construction Co., 
truction of a three-story 


and Grand Avenue, to cost 





stiana Machine Co., Church Street, New York 

has disposed of its factory site property at 

Street and Richmond Terrace, West New Brigh- 

rse Dry Dock & Repair Co., foot of Fifty-sixth 

Street, | klyn, has had plans prepared for a one-story 
> x 65 ft 

Chudnoff, Inc., New York, has been incorporated 

tal of $20,000 by W. Roester, J. Chudnoff and 

2 Rector Street, to manufacture marine and 


xtures 


York, dealer T 
$10,000 


Brothers, Inc., 29 Broadway, New 


el products, has increased its capital from 


Department, Washington, has approved an ap- 


f $128,650 for the construction of repair shops 
lildings for the utilities detachment at Camp 
Flo Faucet Corporation, New York, has been ir 
with a capital of $50,000 by S. O. Simons, H 


H. Remington, 302 West 102 Street 


k Fire 


With a <« 


New 
$100,000 by -s 


Fourth 


Engine Works York. has beer 


ipital of Zimmerman 


M. D. Billitzer, 237 


Avenue 


New 


$100,000 tk 


York, has 
manufacture 


° 
Miller, W. R. Brookins ane 


Production Co been ncor 


ipital of 
rs, et : & 


A > West Sixty-fourth Street ire the incor 
n Cooperage Co.. 235 Russe Street, Br 
sed about 60 lots at Nint eleventh, Twelf 


Jackson 


lant, which, it is 


and Avenue, Long 


New York is beer 
capital of $100,000 by G. W. Clark, A. M 
25 St. Marks 


Martin Shipbuilding Co 


Avenue Brooklyn 


New York, has 
$315,000 by R. H. Eg 


HI Ismon 120 Broadwa 


ty Starters Corporation 
wit ar active capita of 
Maynard and R 


notor-starting equipment, et 


Estes & 
d witha 
nd O. M. B 


nplements, etc 


Son 


Mfg 


capita of 


Corporatior New Y 
$100,000 by W. F 
irnes 15 Broadway, to mar 


1 Machine Works & Malleable tron Co., 2¢ 


Street Brooklyn s building a foundr addit 
st $60,000 
ynond Releasing Device Co.. New York. ha 


ted with a 
in and J. A 


levice for 


capital of $12,500 by G. B 


Sarrett, 42 


Hayes, 0 
Broadway to manufactur 
lowering and detaching 


boats 
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Frank 
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Ihe Lork, has been li : 


W ood 


Watercrall Cuts ction Ce Ne 
$50,000 by A 


Broadway 


a captia f Lennon, F. B 


and W.. J. Doyle, 233 


The Machine 
necorporated with 
Tracy, 551 


toselle, N. J., has 
Martin Czarny 


Roselle & Tool Co beer 


it capital oft anc 


Kast 


$50,000 by 


The Remington Arms C llion, N. ¥ has filed plans f 
a one-story boiler plant, 38 x 65 feet it has also awarde 
contract to R. Richards & Sons, Utica, N. ¥ for a one-stor 
1ddition to its kiln works, 70 x 190 ft to cost $25,( 


Albany, N. Y has 


0.000 by F. BE. Fitch 


The Ordnance Co 


porate a 


Dubois 
with a capital of $ 


aG. C. Dubois 


The Knickerbocker Motor In Poughke N. ¥ ha 
iwarded contract t edgar \ Andersor Mar Street 
Poughkeepsie, for a one-story addition, 60 x 1 f < 
$40,000 

Theodore F. Hussa Church Street, New York, is 
the market for sever: s-ft. gage 10-ton locomotive crane 

The Boston & Maine Railroad Co \ B. Corthe hief 

gineer, North Statior Boston. has let ontract for ere 

f an engine-house 1 boiler-house and an offic 
g Rotterdar Junction, N Y., to cost $75.00 
BUFFALO, (x 

The Republic Carbon Cr Niagara Fall N Y.. will eres 
four factory buildings on Sugar Street, 80 x 10 ft.. 90 x 14 
ft. and 48 x 100 ft ill one story, and 32 x 80 ft., four storie 
Bids are being taken by A. D. Smith, chief engineer, $1 


Ellicott Building, Buffalo, 


Square 


The Bridgeford Too & Machine Co Rochesté \ W 
Ingle, president, has iwarded general contract for the con 
struction of a three-story addition, 100 x 170 ft 
The King Sewing Machine Co., Buffalo, has drawn plans 
and Ss letting contract for the erection of in addition y 


34 x 111 ft., to its plant at Welland Avenue and the Lacka 


wanna Railroad 
The New York Central Railread Co na iwarded cor 
tract to the Robert W. Smith Corporation, 30 Church Street ' 
New York, for erecting car repair shops at Belle Isl a ae ; 
to cost $60,000 J. W. Pfau, Grand Central Terminal, New 
York, is the architect and engineer 
The McKinnon Chain Co tuffalo, will build an extensive 
addition to its plant at Fremont Street, Fillmore A venue ; 
nd the Erie Railroad, Tonawanda, N. Y ; 
The Aluminum Castings Co., Roger C. Adam ger 
tuffalo, has let contract for he erection of trimming 
building, 80 x 100 ft., at its plant at Elmwood Avenue and : 
the Erie Railroad ; 
The Willys-Morrow ‘ Elmira, N y John N, W 
pre lent taking bids for a reclalir x building oS x 
tt one tor to pat > .000 
The New Yy ( W hee Co ] i t A j Buf 
falo is filed i xt ns r t fou = 
t 
ib t $8.00( M | presid PY 
¥ 
The Sterling |! 2 ( Niag a Stre Buffal: ‘ 
’ 
irrang gz t ne ! } inu r ti nufa 4 
oT 1 tor isul t and ft ] ! 
the ntire ipa i ‘ ’ N igzar Street . 
rocduction of nig 5 ‘ r ’ (; ' ‘ j 
‘ 1 bh ' } 
; 
‘ d ‘ I f t for h manufa 
i 
if t Z00 i pustic neine jse 7 
A 
rac s and : hines } i : 
% 
exte | ’ ( : ‘ . 3 
he wo? I yw und ; eK ] » bu 


ur . et \ D> iwar Avenue ne F 

i [ ture ot aft d-rolled t ‘ 

Alfred | Maye ” ! 
he American ( } ‘ ) Babcock Stres ’ 
: 
Buffa planning ‘ Babeco Street : 
struc and op filed 1 for 
at ~ \l " ‘ Street to a 
$4,000 
. : 
G. Elias & Bre Buff have filed plans f . 
i ait he vyood g in at 6 Fl} Sr, q 
fhe Public Serv ! Se nd Tyietrict 
Oser i for the merger of the H 





Power Co. and the Niagara Falls Power Co., Niagar 

N y with a total pitalization of $62,000,000 The 
ediate plar ‘ h ombined organization provide for the 
mstruction of : droelectri« generating plant the 
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Niagara Gorge to cost about $16,000,000, making a. large 
increase in electric power available for the industries in this 
vicinity, in addition to the estimated 100,000 hp. available 
through the merger. The initial installation will consist of 
two 33,000-hp. generating units. With proposed construction 
of diversion channels for water, it is planned to increase the 
present power generation in the district covered by the two 
companies from 255,000 hp. to 400,000 hp The combined 
company will be known as the Niagara Falls Power Co. 
Paul A. Schoellkopf will be vice-president and general man- 
ager. 

The Metal & Alloy 
falo, has received permission from the 


Specialty Co Buf- 


City Council to build 


Lllinois Street 


a new plant on Marion Avenue, near the New York Central 
Railroad Black Rock cutoff. The structure will be two 
stories, of steel and reinforced concrete, 60 x 100 ft., and 
will be equipped for the manufacture of airplane parts of 
aluminum, brass and alloyed metals. T. S. Hemenway is 
president, and Elmer Rae vice-president and general man- 
ager. The plant will be used as an extension to its Illinois 


Street works. 


The Louis B. Harrison Shipyards, Athens, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by Louis B. Harrison, 
J. F. McKinney and M. H. Reiss. 


The Bridgeford Machine Tool Works, Winton Road 
North, Rochester, N. Y., has awarded contract to the Crowell, 


Lundoff & Little Co., Liberty Building, Rochester, for a 
three-story addition, 100 x 170 ft. 
Henry Wray & Son, 193 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y., 


manufacturers of brass castings, 
addition to their foundry. 


are building a three-story 


The foundry building to be erected by the Hessler Foun- 


dry & Mfg. Co., Mitchell Street, Oswego, N. Y., will be 
60 x 260 ft., of concrete and steel Bids are now being 
taken. It is estimated to cost $40,000. 

A power house, 36 x 50 ft., will be erected by the 


Douglas Packing Co., Fairport, N. ¥ 


New England 


Boston, Oct. 7 

There is almost no plant expansion in prospect, and local 
demands for machinery and equipment, otherwise than small 
tools, are very limited. All plants that can produce essen- 
tial machine tools and other supplies are very busy in re- 
sponse to orders from the sections in which the Govern- 
ment is now placing its business. 

Some 
cities 


improvement is noted in the labor turnover in 
in which the United States Employment Service has 
become well organized and has secured the active co-opera- 
tion of employers. In other places the labor situation is not 
improved, and the shortage is even more pronounced 
The training school movement is making some progress, but 
is held back owing to the difficulty in securing competent in- 
structors. The work of the district ordnance offices in as- 
sisting in the dilution of labor appears to be in competent 
hands, and definite results of their campaigns to enlist the 


labor of women, old men and minors in munition plants 
can now be discerned. 
While various labor controversies appear to be in a 


quiescent condition, there is much stirring underneath, and 
it is by no means certain that the recent decisions of the 
National War Labor Board will mean industrial peace in 
this section. Manufacturers are apprehensive that the vari- 
ous decisions and interpretations 
emplified in the Bridgeport mean not only an attack 
upon executive control but also a certain loss of produc- 
tion. Not only is the morale of the employers being affected, 
but also in many cases their financial 
jeopardized. This is particularly true in the case of those 
who are sub-contractors and can obtain no promise of ad- 
justment of their flat-rate contracts. 

The Acme Wire Co., New 


of those decisions, as ex- 


case, 


standing is being 


Haven, Conn., has awarded to 


the Hayes Building Co., a contract for an addition, 38 x 60 
ft., two stories. 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co., Hartford, Conn 


has issued 1190 additional shares of stock, 

standing capitalization $178.500. 

Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., have se- 

cured a permit to build an addition, 80 x 108 ft., one story 
The Connecticut Ship & Construction Co., New Haven, 

has been incorporated with authorized capital stock of $100, 


making the out 


Landers, 


000 by Frank H. Andrews, Albert H. Powers and Matthew 
A. Reynolds 

The Eastern Malleable Iron Works, Vulcan Iron Works 
branch, New Britain, Conn... has purchased property ad- 


joining its present tract, to be used for future development 


The Auto Parts Co., Waterbury, Conn., has 
incorporated with authorized capital stock of $10,000 


Main been 
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The American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., -h: 


e . ured 
a permit to build a one-story addition to its plant Vash. 
ington Street. 

The Trimont Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass., is ha plans 
drawn for an addition to its forge shop. 

The Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., has red a 
permit for a small one-story addition to one of it ings 

The J. Lipsitz Co., Inc., dealer in scrap iron, and 
metals, 289 Third Street, Chelsea, Mass., has pur a 
machinery and equipment of the American Brew Rox. 
bury, Mass. The plant contains three steam | ice- 
plant, electric lighting plant, engines, copper kettl ing 


pulleys, shafting, etc. 





Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct, 8 


The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Philadelphia, has 
issued a list of 82 miscellaneous machine tools wanted for 
its howitzer plant now building at Nicetown Some of 
these lists were sent out through error on the inquiry for 
of the Cambria Steel Co., but the purchasing departmen: 
of the Midvale company advises that the entire list is fo, 
the Nicetown works. 


The American International Shipbuilding Corporation 
Philadelphia, has received quotations on about 40 tools. The 
Pusey & Jones Shipbuilding Co., Philadelphia, has also issyed 
a small list and has already bought a few of the tools re 
quired. 


It is reported that the Lanston Monotype Machine (Co 
and the S-S-E Co., both of Philadelphia, will make (Colt's 
automatic pistols, but most of the buying of equipment 
will probably be done by the Ordnance Department, Wash- 
ington 


The De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J, is 
planning an addition for which new equipment will be re- 
quired. 


Nothing definite has been heard by the local machinery 
trade as to whether the Baldwin Locomotive Works will 
buy the list of equipment recently inquired for, but the be- 
lief is now quite general that the proposed Chicago plant 
will not be built. The Baldwin plant has received an addi- 
tional contract for 500 locomotives, and it is also doing con- 
siderable work at Eddystone in the manufacture of trucks 
for long-range railroad guns 


Philadelphia machine-tool dealers are enjoying an eéx- 
ceptionally good business, a good deal of which is coming 
from various departments in Washington. The Navy De 
partment last week placed an order for $192,000 worth of 
boring and turning lathes for the new gun plant, known as 
Subhead No. 4, Washington Navy Yard. The Ordnance De- 
partment is buying heavily for plants which are engaged 
in the manufacture of gun-boring and turning lathes for 


the Neville Island gun plant and the gun-relining plant in 
France, 


Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, has been granted an ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000 for improvements. Much of this 
will be spent in construction and equipment of new depart- 
ments for making cartridge cases. It is expected that $500 
000 will be spent for equipment 


The Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia, 
have received a contract for semi-steel shells. 


is reported to 


The War Department, Washington, has authorized ad- 
ditions to the plant of the Hero Mfg. Co., Gaul and Adams 
streets, Philadelphia, manufacturer of brass, bronze and 
aluminum products, to cost about $150,000. The extensions 
will consist of three buildings, each about 200 ft. wide, the 
lengths to be decided; and a boiler plant, 30 x 30 ft 

Maris Brothers, 
Philadelphia, 


Fifty-sixth 
manufacturers of 
story machine shop extension. 


Street 
cranes, 


Avenue, 


a one- 


and 
will 


Gray's 
build 


A one-story brick and concrete engine plant, 60 x 80 ft 
will be erected by the Kent Mfg. Co., Clifton Heights, near 
Philadelphia, for factory operation. 

Connery & Co., Second and Luzerne streets, Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of boilers, tanks, etc, have filed 
a one-story shop, 75 x 180 ft., to cost $10,000. 

The William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building © 
Beach and Ball streets, Philadelphia, is taking bids for 4" 
addition to its machine shop. It is also considering a ‘w° 


story engine plant, 305 x 400 ft. at Bridge and Edmond 
streets, to cost $100,000. 


plans for 


The American Insulation Co., Philadelphia, has purchased 
property adjoining its plant at Roberts and Stokley avenues 
consisting of about 288 x 301 ft., for a reported considera‘ 

A building permit has 


of $22,000, as a site for extensidns 
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4 for a two-story and basement extension, 


erson, Jr. 726 East Allegheny Avenue. Philadel- 
ed plans for a one-story machine shop, 50 x 136 ft., 
tlantic streets, to cost $6,000. 


vreau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
W is having plans prepared for additions to the 
Government shipbuilding works at Philadel- 
st about $100,000, including shop facilities, etc. 
uso in progress for the erection of a new pattern 
League Island Navy Yard. 


inance Department, Washington, has awarded a 

Monaghan & Losse, Inc., 3016 Chestnut Street, 
a, for the construction of a one-story tool-harden- 
at the Frankford Arsenal. The War Department 
ved an appropriation of $1,000,000 for the con- 
ff additions to various buildings at the Arsenal to 
the capacity. A new local experimental shop to 
it $275,000 will also be erected. 


John J. Buckley, 2421 West Second Street, Chester, Pa., 
<ing bids for a one-story brick machine shop, 24 x 100 ft. 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, Philadelphia, has ar- 
-anged for a fund of $6,500,000 for the Philadelphia Elec- 
Co. to provide for increased electric generating facilities. 
plans of the company call for a total appropriation 


/ $14,500,000 for the completion of its new power plant at 
each and Palmer streets, and for an addition to its Ches- 
er plant, operated in the name of the Beacon Light Co., 
joubling the capacity of this station by the installation of 
, 60,000-kw. generator. Plans are now under way. 


Following its recent purchase of about 15% acres at Fox 
Street and Roberts Avenue, Philadelphia, as a site for a new 
plant for the manufacture of large caliber guns, the Gov- 
has taken title to a neighboring tract of land, con- 
sisting of about 1% acres at Fox and Juniata streets, for a 
consideration of about $15,000. It is understood that the 
tract will be used for the proposed gun. works. 


ernmen 


entire 


The Eastern Machinery & Equipment Co., Commercial 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, is taking bids for a one-story 
machine shop, 45 x 112 ft., at Camden, N. J. 


The Conerete Steel Co., Camden, .N. J., has awarded con- 
tract to the Lam Building Co., 1001 Wood. Street, for a one- 
story extension, 20 x 32 ft., at Delaware and Pearl streets. 


Th 


The New York Shipbuilding Co., Camden, N. J., is plan- 
ng to lay the first keel at its new south yard plant, ad- 
ng its present works, early in November. The plant 
w more than one-half completed. The site covers about 
res, extending from the upper end of Gloucester City, 
it the mouth of Newton Creek along the waterfront. A 
group of 20 shops and other structures are now being con- 
tructed in the vicinity of the old Gloucester iron works, 
inother group of 10 buildings will be located on the 
east side of Broadway. Construction of two buildings of 
this latter group is now under way. The different build- 
ings will include machine shop, boiler works, electric power 
lant, pipe shop, rigger shop, spar shop, engine house and 
rage buildings; two crane runways will be installed. 
ins have just been filed for the plate and angle shop for the 
new plant extension, to consist of a, main one-story build- 
ng, 200 x 782 ft., located near the waterfront. Four other 
lings in this group will average 100 x 500 ft. The 
will be provided with four wooden shipways with 
sheds. Permits have been issued for the construction 
281 x 352 ft., as well as for a pump 
ise, 30 x 95 ft. For-yard service about 6 miles of rail- 
id tracks and sidings have been installed. The entire 
nt is estimated to cost about $8,000,000. 


The 


lestroyer ways, 


Lebanon Steel Foundry Co., Lebanon, Pa., is hav- 
ins prepared for an addition. 


Lansdale Foundry Co., Lansdale, Pa., has broken 
for a one-story foundry, 50 x 120 ft., to cost $20,000. 
Public 
ng for the 
rht 


na 
Service Commission, Harrisburg, Pa., is ar- 
following stock and bond issues for differ- 
and power companies in the state, to provide for 
improvements and extensions in power plants and 
Jefferson Electric Co., Scranton, $50,000 in stock: 
ntral Light & Power Co., Altoona, $125,000 in bonds: 


ed 
i 


é 


Central Light & Transmission Co., Altoona, $82,000 
Electric Light & Power Co., Kane, $100,000, bonds. 
+712, stock; Penn Electric Service Co.. Johnstown, 
7 bonds; Topton Electric Light & Power Co., Top- 
*99,000, bonds; Lycoming Edison Co., Williamsport, 
notes; Pennsylvania Water & Power Co., Holtwood. 
¢- bonds; Citizens Light, Heat & Power Co., Johns- 
00,000, bonds; Penn Public Service Co., Philadel- 


a 000, bonds ; Susquehanna Transmission Co., Holt- 
_ 992,000, bonds; Philadelphia Suburban Gas & Elec- 
o. Philadelphia, $27,000, bonds: Duquesne Light Co., 
irgh, $15,000,000 in bonds, and $10,000,000 in notes 
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Williamsburg Electric Co., Huntingdon, $30,000, bonds; Le- 
high Valley Transit Co., Allentown, $185,000, bonds, and the 
Boyertown Electric Co., Boyertown, $20,000 in bonds. 


The Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., is building a two 
story addition, 20 x 60 ft., at River Road and Exeter Street 
to be known as Building No. 40, to cost $40,000. A one 
story steel chipping shed, 40 x 100 ft., is also being built. 

The Erie Railroad Co., 50 Church Street, New York, wil! 
build a one-story engine house buildings at 
Brickerville, Pa., to cost $25,000 

The Vulcan Iron Works, Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
is having plans prepared for a one-story power plant. 


and shop 


The Cumberland Valley Railroad Co., Chambersburg, Pa 
is having plans prepared for an engine house to cost $30,000 
Crosby Tappen is engineer. 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 7 


The Whitney W. Jones Machine Co., Industrial Building 
Preston Street and Brentwood Avenue, Baltimore, has been 
incorporated with $5,000 capital stock to manufacture engi- 
neers’, steam, electrical, machinists’, pier, bridge, mine, mil! 
and railroad supplies and equipment, etc. The incorporators 
are Whitney W., Julia M. and Howard E. Jones. 


The Poole Engineering & Machine Co., Woodberry, Md., 
will butld a one-story forge shop, 30 x 104 ft., at Railroad 
and Woodberry avenues, to cost $5,000. The contract has 
been awarded to Hicks, Tase & Norris. 


The Modern Way Co., 16 East Lexington Street, Balti- 
more, has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to 
manufacture heating plants, apparatus, etc. The incor- 
porators are Claude Hughes, Hyman Amernick and R 
Legare Webb. 

The Western Maryland Railway Co., 
additions to its Hagerstown shops. 


Baltimore, will build 


The War Department, Washington, has approved appro- 
priations as follows: Additions to the Rock Island Arsenal 
Rock Island, IIL, to cost $833,500; construction of a phos- 
phorus plant at Fairmont, W. Va., to cost $500,000. The 
American Phosphorus Co., Philadelphia, Pa., will build and 
operate the works. Construction of a tetryl plant at Senter 
Mich., to consist of main plant, magazines, power house. 
boiler plant and other structures, including tramways, to 
cost $250,000. 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department 
Washington, is taking bids for a naval torpedo assembly 
plant to be erected at Alexandria, Va., at a cost of $950,000 
It will include a main building, reinforced concrete, four 
stories, 123 x 300 ft., and a,two-story structure, 114 x 245 ft 


Fire, Sept. 24, destroyed the vulcanized fiber plant of 
Marshall & Mitchell, Wooddale, Del., with loss reported at 


$40,000. It is said that the mill will be rebuilt. 


The E. I. duPont deNemours Co., Wilmington, Del., has 
awarded contract to the Realty Construction Co., Eleventh 
Street, for the erection of a two-story and basement addi- 
tion to its experimental plant, 44 x 50 ft., to cost with 
equipment $25,000. 


The Eagle By-Products Co., Charleston, W. Va., has 
secured permission from the Capital Issues Committee to 
issue securities for $150,000 to provide for additions to its 
by-product coal plant to increase present capacity It is 
proposed to develop the works to a maximum output of over 
1500 tons daily. 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department 
Washington, is planning the construction of a galvanizing 
plant at Norfolk, Va., to cost $100,000. The department has 
also had plans prepared for a new electric distributing sys 
tem at Hampton Roads, Va., to cost $50,000. 


The Sutherland Coal Co., Clintwood, Va., recently incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000, is arranging for the pur- 
chase of equipment for the operation of coal properties at 
Splash Dam, Va. It will inaugurate operations on a tract 
of about 50 acres. and plans an aggregate output of 50 tons 
daily. E. H. Sutherland is president. 


The Reynolds Corporation, Louisville, Ky., has leased 
property at Bristol, Va., for a powder container manufactur- 
ing plant for the Government. The initial works will give 
employment to about 400 


The American Cellulose & Chemical Co., 613 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York, has awarded a contract to the George A 
Fuller Co., Munsey Building, Washington, for the construc- 


tion of a plant at Cumberland, Md., to cost $5,000,000. The 
plant will be used for Government work. 
The National Pipe & Foundry Co. Gadsden, Ala. is 


arranging for the rebuilding of its plant, including machine 
shop, steam-fitting shop and other buildings, recently de- 


stroyed by fire with a loss of about $100,000 
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The Atlanti tefining Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has ac 


juired about 500 acres at Brunswick, Ga., for a refining 
plant It is said that the new works will have a capacity of 
about 2000 bbl. of refined oil daily, and will cost over 
$1,000,000 

The National Steel Products Co., Bessemer, Ala., is plan 


ning to issue securities for $66,000 for proposed extensior 


The Maryland Glass Co., Law Building, Cumberland, Md 


$95,000 capital 
The 
hellhau 


has been incorporated with stock to manu 


facture blown glass articles incorporators are 


ouis Eppler, John P. S Henry G. Glick and other 


The Guyan Machine Shops, Loga 


rices on low-voltage generators, power hammer nele 
irons, cold rolled shafting, brass rod ind strips, pulleys 
hangers, boxings, pumps, steel plates, pipe, ventilating far 
bolt header bolt threading machine hapers, t I 
flat drills and magnet 

Tl Jr. G. Till I t ‘ 
ot rane 

((HICAGO, VU 

Inquiri« ire appearing at a rate that makes up a ver) 

respectable total, despite the fact that individually the ma 


With 


jority is small some tools, the makers of which have 
their order books pretty well cleaned up, deliveries are now 
being made on B-4 priority orders to replenis! lealers 
stocks Where they are still behind on order the build 
ers cannot make such deliveries and special priorities r those 
rating higher than B-4 are effective Most milling-mac] 
manufacturers have sufficient orders to keep them busy for 
some months to come one maker being inable t pron 
lelivery this year 

Several tools whicl t va confidently expected would 


ichinery exhibit in connection with the 
American Foundrymen’s Association 


week never got started for the convent 


ve Shown at the n 
onvention of tne 


Milwaukee this 





ity Thev were ordered long ago for exhibition purposes 
yuut urgent priority rder 1used thei hipment direct 
service 
Several large contracts for rifle grenades have beer ice 
in this territory The International Harvester Co. will maks 
»,000,000 hand and rifle grenades and also has a contract 
for 750,000 6 shells The Briggs & Stratton C Cutler 
Hammer Mfg. Co., Evinrude Motor Co., Milwaukee, and the 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Co., Chicago, have a received 
ontracts for rifle grenades The total output of the fou 
atter plant will be about 140,000 grenades per da TI 
4. O. Smith Corporatior Milwaukee, has received 
tract for i bomb 
The Ed \ A Mfe ( I Chic £ I 
i ew contrac fo i bu we equipped Tr} 
ine Cx Chicags ha ew I t I re ur 
Fairbanl Morse & ¢ Cl gz d 
or 0 0-ton tr railer 
e A Cha ( wi 4 W v] 
i eel ! ul f ? e] 2 
for f } \ ( il ‘ 
! the i ‘ 
I 
rh Ro \ 
} erst t ‘ 2 
cl pu re, pending pro 
r I ae \ or 
eX I cS 
I Rea oe Mfc. ( 3 ( 
¢ 
rt} | ( é Ww 2 } 
h ‘ ( 
( : W x 
I} I I ( \ Sty 
i 1rY I é i 
ye tor ? 
t $2 ) 
ling 
A ‘ \ 
4 fir ‘ \1 ' 
| 
i I npal rg 
rl M tu ‘ ‘ N 
Street, Chicago, has leted 1 lat 7 f, : 
tory machine shot ‘ ( ‘ S W 
Avenue 
The Mueller Metal € Decatur broken gro 
a one-sto addition rie x on 
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YI 


The Whiting Foundry Equipment 
commenced the erection of a 
ft., to cost $33,000. J. 

The 
tory 


Co., 
one-story 
H. Whiting 
American Wagon Co., Dixon, 
addition, 80 x 90 ft., to its 
$10,000. 


North-Western 


Harvey 
addition 
is president 


[ll., will b 


plant on Linco 


o cost about 


The Stamping Co., Inc., Bur 


has completed its new factory, 100 x 180 ft. T™ 
makes a specialty of dies and sheet metal sta 


1as just completed two orders for the Navy Dep 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE 


The machine-tool trade continues active, and 
ime Of single tool and small-lot requirements ar: 
eived from the Central and Eastern states. M 


hines the past week have been active, and gas er 


facturers are 


ots \ 


furnishing a large amount of 


amount of local 


orders 

considere ble business j 

eveloped 
Foundries and 


machine shops in Milwaukee and 


vicinity anticipate one of the most active 
their history, due to the international metals 
today. 


iedia 
cong 
ginning here 
manufacturers 
yurce to fill a 


still are obliged to strain 
huge volume of business. 


skilled 
progress 


The acute shortage of 


but 


labor continues a 


ing factor, is being made under Govern 


good 


nental supervision and 


control 
The 
ts capital 


Gas Tank Recharging Co., Milwaukee, has increas: 


from $250,000 to $1,000,000, to finance th 
new calcium carbide manufacturing plant 


stock 


onstruction of a 


which is being established at Keokuk, Iowa. A shop for 
the manufacture of steel drums and other shipping contair 
ers is being erected which will be equipped with bending 


punching, welding and cutting tools and other machinery 


The Hausmann Motor Cycle Co., Milwaukee, has been 
rporated with a capital of $600,000 to manufacture 
Details have not been completed. The in- 
are H. J. Hausmann, M. Jovanovich and Julius 
519 Block, Milwaukee. 


which 


stock 


motor vehicles 





corporators 
H. Zahn, 


The 


Caswell 


Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, is enlarging it: 


malleable iron foundry at Thirty-ninth Avenue and Orchard 
Street, will also erect a one-story chain assembling sho; 
100 x 300 ft., of reinforced concrete, steel and brick. The 


udditional facilities are made necessary by large Gover 


Donald Fraser is vice-president and work 


ent contracts 
manage! 
James 


ontract to the Cc. R 


Aylward & Sons Co., Neenah, Wis., has 
Meyer Construction Co., 


a one-story gray-iron foundry 


awarde 
Oshkos 


erection of 


tion ting about $20,000. The architects are Auler & J 
()shkos 
Che Oshkosh Mfg. Co., 412 South Main Street, Oshk 
W nanufacturer of tools and other mechanical appliance 
build a two-story machine shop addition, 40 x 100 ft 
iwarded the general contract to the Fluor Broth 
Cr \ large part of the equipment has been contracted 
each resident 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 671 Smith Stree 
ha broken ground for a one-story shop add 
reinforced concrete and brick, costing 
quipment 
j ( r niu Mfz. ( Racine, Wis 
ent te t rdware speciaity n 
z I ‘ l entl d Racine streets for 
\ ew fT t ling will be erected at on 
t t iT 
And I ‘ Racine, W has been orga 
\ vy A Jol Oste Fra Bichahm and He 
le Zeer lia ure n I tools, dies te 
te ¢ ano . 
I St Ss Tank Co Milwaukee, is ere 
| ditio sO x 175 ft.. at Greenfield ar 
W Alli The plant has bet 
ou size ! ipacit the past year 
i ! lent nd general manager 
te state Gear Shift Co., Eau Clairé W 
p a ne too d other equipment in its ne 
g plant The building is four stories, 80 x 
W be equippe manufacture complete 
gear-shifting devices for motor vehicles For the pres 
owever, nearly the entire capacity will be devoted ; 
ment contracts for small parts for gun mounts. ‘ 
Olsor issociated with the production division, Emere* 
KE ( poratior is works manager 
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e Shipbuilding Cs Manitowoc, Wis., whicl . one-story boiler ' 65 x ‘ Wy he ere : 
i 750 ft. of additional frontage idjacent t e Anderson Forge & MM I t et Kast 
ise the site for a new fabricating building rson Street 
vo stories, of brick and steel, and a paint he Charle Bohn F j ‘ H \ 
one story L. FE. Geer is general manager 1d plans prepar a ‘Oo x ‘ 
Briggs, Rhinelander, Wis has established hene and Fink venue 
op on North Brown Street and will spe 
ichine, automobile and motorcycle repairs —— 
op Engine Co., Racine, Wis., manufacture C] ] ] 
her gas engines, is constructing a 24-cylir eve anc 
tary gas engine, designed for aviatior 
ted to develop 00 hp. at 1400 r.p.m 
ne in behalf of the Government, and base ! 
en of motor evolved by Henry Sieverkropy me “ — , , 
ef engineer of the company : prev adie at 
ire Dairy Co., Burlington, Wis will inve c s . : 
nstruction and equipment of an electrica ' : ; ae : ; . 
ynndensing plant in Union Grove, Racine a irhios : : 
a d and ledo deak \ 
nts at l eck ind t l ‘ Lmer ship tildit { 
Detroit \s prepared another large list of requirements, but it has 
eel ‘ i ip tempora \ « ’ aT ' ' ‘ tool nm orde 
DETROI Oct 
fe ew I or t \ 
r machine tools onfined almost entirely 
juir ame t ror ‘ \ é Ni ‘ ( Cleve 
ers with priorities Bu ge struct diel indian watts need wenmgte 
nts on war work, has ceased : 
irgely in small lots, which was well d ited among plat 
d that war contracts in Detroit have pass ngaged on munitions, truck and rt wo! rhe Mat 
00 mark, while plants through the State are hews Engineering ¢ Sandus} place ler r abou 
rnment work aggregating another billio — machine for rking 1x ' : ' : 
nany has contracts for more than $200,000,000 Swinehart Tire & R } ( ley ‘ . f< . 
1,000,000, while two shipbuilding concern Soir hane _ ad at ( ‘ 
ed total larger than either of these 
f Liberty iirplane motor has increase Stove at seture Cle 
Sept 30 the Ford Motor Co. completed 1 rther Oh , aT ’ e tl : 
e day The Lincoln Motor Co., Detroit, has 7" wor) wy t pr 
onthly estimates, while the Fisher Body Cor nuing operation excé ed ext ' : 
iKing complete planes it the rate of ’ I ; rodu | « I ‘ Be rate 
na . ) f he Ar ~ ‘ } er 
lotor Co Detroit ha received a Government ol 150.0 ‘ r trenc} rts ‘ f «s ror 
earchlight carriages and will shortly buy the Vv) “ be hined a i ed th ndry Thi 
work It is reported that the Ford interests ! vA nece tate e pu e of é nery equly 


ihead with the proposed tractor plant at Ham ne ‘ er OF e pla ive t rable er! 
t may build a tractor plant on Green Island ent business ‘ g é é ‘ rg’ 


N. Y., subject to Government pproval rhe eld ovens and 1 ng tche 





Works, Lansing, Mict may not buy the t of he Government ns Ae on tore 
h- inquiries were ecently nade but w é . filitor four-whee srg pe fo! tiller . 
1ipment for making parts of Libert rplans tract. { he axl heer ‘ the en-Ds. 
ib-contract from t Buick Motor Co Flint . ‘ ‘ lerat that rdar iiidir 
leral Motor Truck Co., Detroit, will hereafte tractor ' P . 
parts and will buy equipment for this wor ed w 4 + Vi ' 
gan concern iwarded Government order a indler Moto aan 
g Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw. metallic tapes ent 100 baw rt . pan ; it 
rks, Bay City pares for locomotive crane rt = * . As ' : 
s & Co Detroit, steel blocks: Field Mfg. ‘ ctio} ‘ expected that or . 
g machine shop truck bodies Imperial S r 32000 w e de ered b 
Detroit coal barges America Electr 
‘ ( ‘ : , Q \ ‘ ‘ i 
etroit air eater Detroit Lubricating ‘¢ 
il oilers: Togan Stiles Co., Grand Pat : eset nied : nespe 
ngs; Grand Rapids Refrigerating Co Grar = 
gerators; American Carbor Machine C ~canesteayige” sti 
refrigeratir equipment Keeler Bras ( aoa ee 
belt fastener Anderson Forge & Mach : 2a aA ; 
ig forgings; Kalamazoo Railway Supply i : 
r and tr é oupler Cadillac M« ! i 
ractor powe! ur Hutchins ¢ 00 
istening ( é \I ‘ ( V St Sa ‘ 
' | r i t 
r ‘ ) \ ‘ é ) 
‘ x ) ‘ { a } ' : 
Sy ' . H ; I 
Libert ( H 
r exte . 
ze = 
’ 
Q iH 
Shit ( ' 3 ‘ 
maT ‘ | ipit . ‘ 
g off dent, Gus H i H . 
ent, Danie nn, Port Hur é wwe 
Ch inager and treasurer, W w : 
> l ficer wit Geor I ; i 
} f BEATE . ; , 
pper & ss Rolling M Ave me tec : 
&° polar , "s for at bie i id at ; 
$350 000 I eNn Ke | ‘ ad ¥ 
rd Brothers ie Works. 364 Trombley Avenue ent in Cleve 
' he T ; 1 te 


twarded a contract t 4. R. Yops & Co.. Krese« 
one-story plant, 40 x 100 ft., on Milwaukee The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo taken a large ce 


© manutacture f machine part t t for the ma facture ot chass nad part Lor vhippet 
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tanks for the British Government. The company is largely 
engaged in making airplane motors, gun carriages and ma- 
chining shells, and it is expected that the plant will be en- 
tirely on a war basis by the end of the year 





Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 7 
The Procurement Division, Ordnance Department, is un- 
derstood to be gathering information from lathe makers 
looking toward the placing of orders for approximately 4000 
20 and 24-in. lathes. Within the past few days a local ma- 
chine tool builder accepted an order for 100 36-in. lathes, and 
it is understood that the Ordnance Department 

more orders for this size within a short time. 


will place 

Building operations for September showed a decided fall- 
ing off over the record of previous years. The total permits 
issued show an estimated amount for improvements of only 
$212,080, against $798,890 for the same month in 1917. It 
is impossible to obtain permits for extensions unless plants 
are engaged strictly in essential work. Much complaint is 
made regarding deliveries of building materials, and sev- 
eral firms will not be able to occupy new plants as soon as 
was contemplated. The labor situation is also holding up 
construction, and common labor is more scarce than ever. 

The Cincinnati Auto Specialty Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, now 
engaged in essential work, will remove its plant from its 
present location on Elm Street to 312 Main Street, which will 
enable it to double its capacity 


The Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co. is occupying its addition 


to its main building in Oakley suburb. 


The A. V. Carroll Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, expects 
to have its new plant in Hyde Park in full operation before 
Dec. 1. 


Work on the new plant of the Central Frog & Switch Co., 
Cincinnati, is almost completed, and equipment is being in- 
stalled in a part of the building. 

The Carroll & Jamieson 
lathe maker, is 
greatly 


Machine Tool Co 
addition that 
capacity. 


, Batavia, Ohio 
building an will 


increase the 


enable it to 


present 


The Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, Ohio, is installing equip 


ment in its addition, to be used for making gun carriages. 


It is reported that the Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co., 


Hamilton, Ohio, has tentative plans for an addition to its 
plant. The company has a large contract for marine en 
gines. 

The Dayton Pneumatic Tool Co., Dayton, Ohio, is build- 


ing an addition to its plant on Hartford Street, estimated to 
cost $35,000, which will enable it to greatly increase its out- 
put of pneumatic hammers for which it has a large Govern- 
ment order. 
The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co., 
ment to its plant on Fourth Street. 
Work is progressing rapidly on the new plant of the 


Advance Foundry Co., Dayton, which is expected to be in 
operation by Jan. 1 


Dayton, is adding equip- 


The Central South 


LOUISVILLE, Oct. 7 
The 
ville, 


Standard 
has 


Sanitary 
received a Government 
from rough castings in the 
It is understood that the 
155-mm.,. shells, and a 
required for handling 
be loaded in Louisville. 


Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 
contract to finish 
Louisville Ahrens & Ott 
order is for finishing 

large quantity of machinery 
this work None of the 


Louis- 
shells 
plant. 
1,000,000 

will be 
shells will 


and 


The shell department at the munition works of the Colum 
bian Iron Works, 
fire Sept. 30, 


Chattanooga, Tenn., was 
with a loss estimated at about 


understood that the structures will be rebuilt 


destroyed by 
$75,000 It is 
immediately. 
Davis Brown of the 
ports that 


Bizz Engineering Co., Louisville, re- 


work on the new plant to manufacture convey- 
ing equipment and pumps is being held up on account of 
slow deliveries and inability to obtain labor It will be 


some weeks before the plant is ready for operation 
The Triangle 
3500 acres of 


Miss. 


Lumber Co., Memphis, 


and will 


Tenn., has obtained 


timber land sawmill at Mid- 


erect 
night, 

Lathes and other machinery are required by the Dominion 
Lumber & Handle Co., Bristol, Tenn., which was 
incorporated with a of $50,000 by J. F. 
and others. 


recently 
capital McCrarry 


The University Utilities Co., Sewanee, Tenn., Charles M 
Best, manager, is asking prices on ditching machinery. 
The power house of the Mobile Electric Co., Mobile, Ala., 


was recently destroyed, including a 4000-hp. turbine 
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An 8 x 48-in. automatic gear cutting machin: 


: unted 
by the Stewart-Hilty Machine Co., Birmingham, 

P. M. Adler, manager of the Steele & Adle: Co 
Girdler, Ky., wants prices on an air compres na 
dinkey locomotive and punching machine for cutti oa 


The Gordon-Miller Coal & Coke Co., 
templating the construction of a power plant a: 
stallation of electrically driven machinery at it 
eastern Kentucky. 

The J. G. Tilley Co., Bristol, Tenn., is asking 
tions on a 42-in. gage saddle tank locomotive, 16 to tons 
It is also in the market for locomotive cranes. 

The Shannon Motor Co., Harlan, Ky., has increased jts 
-apital from $3,000 to $21,000, and has plans for a new builq. 
ing and shop. 


Louisvi 


The I. M. Darbell Sons Co., Memphis, Tenn., wil! rebyija 
its burned band mill at a cost of $25,000 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 7 


The Highway Iron Products Co., 
creased its capital stock to $50,000. 


The Lincoln Way Brass Foundry Co., South Bend, Ind 
has been incorporated with $18,000 capital stock to , 
facture iron products. The directors are Sherman P 
Chars Heckathorn and Henry Johnson. 

The Indiana Iceless Cooler Co., Indianapolis, has bee; 
incorporated with $75,000 capital stock to manufacture re 
frigerators. The directors are Frank H. Shanahan, Joh 
W. Losh and Edward H. Mitler. 

The Terre Haute Handle Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
ceived a Government contract for pick mattock handles; 
the Kokomo Steel & Wire Co., Kokomo, Ind., for shel! stee 
KE. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, for hack 


Ligonier, Ind., hag ip 


nanu- 
Stults 


nas re- 


forging bars, and 
saw blades 





St. Louis 


St. Louis, Oct. 7 
The Dielectric Mfg. Co., 224 South Vandeventer Avenue 
St. Louis, is in the market for electric motors and rubber 
compounding machinery. J. J. Kessler is president. 


Work has been started on the second shell making plant 
for the Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis. The building con- 
tract, amounting to $500,000, has been let to the Fruin Col- 
non Contracting Co., St. Louis. J. A. V. Scheckenbach 
American Car & Foundry Co., Detroit, Mich., is supervising 
engineer for the building work and equipment and is in 
charge of the purchasing of machinery. 

The Christopher & Simpson Iron Works Co., Ninth Street 
and Park Avenue, St. Louis, has acquired 36 acres at the 
northwest corner of Big Bend Road and Missouri Pacific 
Railroad in St. Louis County with a view of erecting & 
structural iron plant.,.W. S. Simpson is president. 


The John Ramming Machinery Co., 300 South Main Street 
St. Louis, will build a three-story addition, 45 x 100 ft., and 
will be in the market for machinery. 


The Independent Packing Co., Tulsa, Okla., will rebuild 
its burned plant, requiring about $50,000 worth of machinery 

Edward Hearn, Sparkman, Ark., will) re-equip the ele 
tric light and power plant recently destroyed by fire. 

The Prairie Pipe Line Co., Wann, Okla., will extend its 
line to the Forrman field and will install oi! pumping equip 
ment. 

The Farmers Monette Gin & Mill Co., 


in the market for about $8,000 worth 
equipment. 


Monette, Ark., 1s 
of cotton compress 


The Arkansas Short Leaf Lumber Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
has increased its capital by $400,000 to enlarge its capacity 

The American Butter Co., Kansas City, Mo., will instal! 
a 25-ton ice machine, 60 hp. boiler, motors, ete. J. § 
penter, 540 Walnut Street, is president. 


Car- 


W. K. Henderson, Shreveport, La., will install electrical 
and mechanical equipment for the repair of generators, maé- 
netos and other appliances. 


Gerber, 


Okla., Black & Veatch, Kansas City, Mo., en 
gineers, is in the market for $25,000 worth of waterworks 
equipment. 

The Big Bend Cooperage Co., Greenwood, Miss., W 


rebuild its burned plant. 
is required. 


About $60,000 worth of machinery 


The Mississippi River Commission, Custom House, Men 
phis, Tenn., is in the market for boilers, turbines, pump set 
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heater and electric light plant for a hydraulic 


hington University, St. Louis, will equip a ma- 
2 x 220 ft. A traveling crane, benches and 
Dean Langsdorf should be addressed. 


ouis Frog & Switch Co., Wellston, Mo., has let 
for an addition, 55 x 100 ft., to its forge shop 
St es Rock Road to the Fruin Colnon Construction 
Building, St. Louis, amounting to about $10,000 


arch Metal Weather Strip Co., St. Louis, has 
capital stock from $100,000 to $130,000 with 
extending its business. 


be needed 


verk & Brothers, St. Louis, have been incorporated 
with $ 0 to manufacture automobiles. The incorporators 
Joseph, H. B. and K. A. Bollwerk 
Boiler Equipment Co., St. Louis, has increased 
te tock from $30,000 to $120,000. 


Texas 


AUSTIN, Oct. 5. 
rexas Crate & Basket Co., San Antonio, has been 
with a capital stock of $36,000, and will con- 
lant. Joe Flory is a stockholder. 
innouneed that the Government will lay a 10 or 
ne from the Petrolia natural gas field to Fort 


listance of 95 miles. 
board of directors of Irrigation District No. 2, Har- 
g purchase pumps, engines and other equipment 
the capacity of the pumping plant to supply 
water f 10,000 acres. 


Farmers Gin Co., Blum, will build a cotton gin to 





California 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 1 


demand for machine tools continues brisk, es- 

from the shipyards. Federal authorities have been 
speeding up the work and many subcontracts have been 
given to the smaller shops, which are constantly increasing 
th pment. The main trouble, however, is to get 


en to run the machines. 

Hanlon Shipbuilding Co., Oakland, has completed 
» machine shop and is installing machinery. 

Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco, is said to be 
ng to erect a steel foundry addition to its shops at 


x nt 
é Oo 


American Can Co. will begin work Nov. 1 on an ad- 

ts plant at Honolulu to cost approximately $300,- 

ind which will enlarge its output from about 80,000,- 

to 125,000,000 cans annually. The machinery is said to 
have been ordered. 

Salt Lake Railroad, Pacific Electric Building, Los 
geles, has had plans prepared for the construction of a 
ew tank car repair shop, 200 x 220 ft., to cost about 
The engineering department is in charge of the 


t 


$150.000 
work 

The R. J 
Angele 


¢ 
1 } 


Chandler Shipbtilding Co., Wilmington, Los 
Ss, operating a plant on Mormon Island, has filed plans 
construction of a two-story addition, 44 x 72 ft. 


Atlas Brass Foundry, Los Angeles, has been incor- 
with a capital of $10,000 to manufacture ‘castings, 
M. M. Anderson, Charles W. Lyon and Fredérick W: 
Los Angeles, are the incorporators. 


Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., San 
Los Angeles, has filed plans for the construction of 


ory addition, 50 x 165 ft., to be used as a welding 
cting shop. 


The 
ed 


Los Angeles 


electric pumping plant will be installed by the City 
Newport, Cal., in connection with its proposed new 
ge system to cost about $172,370. 


ne-story, reinforced-concrete boiler plant, 60 x 70 ft., 
erected by the Union Oil Co., Union Oil Building, 


ro) 


geles, at its works at Wilmington. 
Meyer Gessner Co., 2610 South Main Street, Los An- 
is been organized to manufacture metal products. 
ver, 4044 Moneta Avenue, heads the company. 
San Diego & Arizona Railroad, San Diego, Cal., has 
plans for the construction of new locomotive and 
‘ir shops in the vicinity of Sixteenth Street and New- 
i¢. A new engine house will also be erected. 
eying, handling machinery and other equipment will 
ed by the Globe Grain & Milling Co., Vernon, Cal., in 
tions to be constructed at its cotton seed oil works, 
Avenue and Fifty-first Street. 


Los Angeles Graphite Corporation, Los Angeles, has 


nn 
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been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 to manufae 
ture graphite products. H. Fred Scott, South Pasadena; 
M. H. Levy, Glendale; and Arthur J. Bruce, Los Angeles 
are the incorporators. 


The Los Angeles Wire & Iron Works, 129 East Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, has been organized to manufacture iron 
and metal specialties. Andrew Biescar heads the company 

The Pike Autombile & Trailer Works, Los Angeles, has 
been organized to operate a repair and part manufacturing 
plant at 317 Central Avenue. Joseph L. Pike, 225 West 
Forty-seventh Place, heads the company. 

The Knight Co, Sutter Creek, Cal., operating a foundry 
for the manufacture of mining machinery, has acquired the 
plant and planing mill of D. V. Ramazzotti, in the vicinity 
of its works. 


The Board of Education, Los Angeles, is having plans 
prepared for the construction of two one and two-story shop 
buildings, 40 x 80 ft., for industrial work at the Jefferson 
and Lincoln high schools. 





The Pacific Northwest 


SEATTLE, Oct. 1 
The labor situation shows no improvement, particularly in 
shipyards. There is little doubt that women will be em 
ployed in increasing numbers, and one of the big shipyards 
is making arrangements for special housing facilities in 
the belief that many women will be brought from outside 
towns to relieve the situation. 


It is authoritatively stated that large orders for ma 
chinery and equipment for trade vessels will shortly be 
forthcoming from Russia. 

The Seattle Machine Works, Seattle, will erect a black 
smith and boiler shop, 41 x 60 ft., to cost about $10,000 
exclusive of equipment. 

The Victoria Machinery Depot, Victoria, B. C., has been 
awarded a contract for two 8100-ton steel vessels and has 
been advised that it will receive sufficient orders to keep it 
in operation for three years 


The General Machinery Co., Spokane, contemplates an 
investment of $50,000 in enlargement and equipment of its 
plant at Riverside Avenue and Freya Street. 

The Aurora Foundry, 
fire, will be rebuilt at once 


Seattle, recently destroyed by 
The new structure will be one 
story, 70 x 120 ft., and will contain electric furnaces and 
large traveling crane. 


a 


The Stearns Lumber & Shingle Co., Stearnsville, Wash 
was completely destroyed by fire, with a loss of $75,000. The 
lumber mill had a capacity of 30,000 ft. and the shingle 
mill, 250,000 ft. 


The Skinner & Eddy Shipbuilding Corporation, Seattl 
will construct a heavy-timbered, corrugated iron carpente: 
shop, 100 x 420 ft. to cost $50,000. 


The Portland Cement Pipe & Tile Co., and the Concrete 
Pipe Works, with plants in Vancouver, Tacoma and Walla 
Walla, Wash., have combinel their interests under the name 
of the Concrete Pipe Co., with offices in Portland. The 
Portland and Vancouver plants will be enlarged to increase 
the output. 


The Hendry Foundry Co., Vancouver, B. C., will con- 
struct a new foundry, 60 x 80 ft., adjoining its present 
plant, at a cost of $6,000. 

The Tudhope Electric Metals Co 
build a new foundry 50 x 100 ft. 


Vancouver, B. C., wil 


The Oregon Boiler Works, Seattle, plans the immediate 
erection of a frame boiler shop, 54 x 80 ft., at 3493 Klickitat 
Avenue, to cost $6,000, exclusive of equipment. 

The J. F. Duthie Shipbuilding Co., Seattle, is adding two 
new plate shops each 300 ft. long to its plant A number 
of other improvements are under way 


The Morrison Mill Co., Anacortes, Wash., plans improve 
ments to its plant and the installation of new machinery 
representing an expenditure of $75,000 


The Stillwater Lumber Co., Centralia, Wash., whose plant 
was recently destroyed by fire with a loss of $125,000, will 
construct a new plant, of smaller capacity, to turn out large 
timbers exclusively 


Canada 


Toronto, Oct. 5 
The Brantford Computing Scale Co. Ltd. Brantford 
Ont... has been incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000 
by Archibald L. McPherson, Edward Cutmore, Dufferin T 
Williamson and others to manufacture scales, slicers, hard- 
ware and other articles 


The Dominion Windshield Cleaner Corporation, Ltd.; Ham- 
ilton, Ont., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
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windshields, 


ncorporated 


Government Purchases 
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Magnet Operated Brakes.—Cutler-Hammer 


Milwaukee Booklet G Relates to an improve 
magnet-operated brake for direct-current servi s 
the changes that have been made are the. lowe: . 
magnet and making the magnet armature an int ur 
of one of the arms carrying the brakeshoes with 2 
mplification of construction, fewer parts and e , 
stronger construction are employed and compa 7 
been secured, Rating and dimension tables of the lard 
zes, which vary from 8&8 to 30 in. in diameter 
300 hp. in capacity and are intended for use o ur 
hoists or bridges, are given, and illustrations of ey 
are included 
Rivet Cutting Gun.—Rivet Cutting Gun Co., ? 
Second Street, Cincinnati Book No. 2. Presents illu ations 
and brief descriptions of a number of applications \ 
utting gun designed as a substitute for a sledge g 
tool in removing rivets in railroads and boiler shops, ps 
dismantling structural steel work, cutting concrete and brick 
ork and for breaking out slag pockets in steel 1 . 
illustrated description of the gun appeared in Tue . AGE 


Dec. 27, 1917 





» Feed Lubricators,—Inter-State Machine Products 
Co., In¢ Rochester, N. Y Bulletin No. 130 Describes a 
yrce feed lubricator for lubricating the valves, cylinders and 
rings of engines, pumps, air compressors and similar units 
The special feature upon which emphasis is laid the de- 
scription of the lubricator is the fact that each pumping unit 
rely independent of the others and may be removed trem 
the reservoir with the cover without disturbing any adju: 
ment or removing any other parts of the lubricator The 
text description of the construction of the lubricator is supple- 
ented by engravings of the various parts of the lubricato 
a \ as the different styles that can be furnished 


Metal Cutting Saws and Machines.—E. C. Atkins&( 
ndianapolis Three booklets The first gives illustrations 
nd tables of sizes of the various types of circular meta 

ng saws that can be supplied The second which is de 
signed to be hung in the stockroom contains information cov 
ng the uses for which the company’s hand and power hack 


1W ide ire best suited The different number of blade 
re arranged in numerical order with a brief statement of th 
rk for which they are adapted, the width, the thickness an 
f imber of teeth per inch and tables of the different sizes 
that car he ipplied The third booklet relates to the 
Kwick-Kut e of metal cutting machines A brief genera 


the machine is first presented followed by 


ts <« truction and illustrations of the various parts 
tratior d condensed specification tables of the differ 
er ze f ichines that can be supplied are included 


Return Tubular Boiler.—Unifiow Boiler Co., Inc, Har 

n Building, Philadelphia In the review of this companys 
Bulletin No s in the issue of Sept. 5, page 605, it was im 
tated that the Bulletin covers particulars of 8 
water-tube boiler when the company makes instead a return 


tubular boiler 


Grinding Wheels and Machinery.—L. Best ‘ 





reet New Yortl Catalog Concerned with a ne 
whee and machinery which includes whet f 
nder and taper side types and bench tool and 
ging f e machine Illustrations and brief descrij 
different machines and directions for dering 
the wheels are presented 


Welding and Cutting Equipment.—cCeneral Weld ng & 


‘ 7 Massa isetts Avenue Boston. Bookiet 
us type of cutting and welding 

tvlene 

ipplied for use with the oxy-acety! 


oT. +) 
fferent regulators The construction ne 


egu or s gone into at some length, tl tex 


both line and halftone engravings 
Oxygen and Hydrogen Generators.—inter! na 
en 115 Broadway, New York. Catalog No. 4 Re 
oved type of electrolytic generator for oxys®® 
ge Illustrations and dimension and capaci} 
ibles supplement the text description, and the compact™ 
the generator is brought out by two typical plant you 





Storage Battery Industrial Trucks.—C, W. Hun Co.. 

West New Brighton, N. Y. Bulletin No. 18-2. Concerned 

1 line of industrial trucks, tractors and trailers oper@ 

storage batteries. Standard and special types equ ped 

side and end dumping bodies are illustrated, and 
fication tables are included 


ter 





